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PREFATORY NOTE 


THE text of the poems published in this volume is, 
respectively, that of :— 

I. JOHNSON. Arthur Murphy, 18o1. 

2. GOLDSMITH. Edition published by John 
Sharpe, London, 1826; and Prior’s Mis- 
cellanies. 

3. Gray. Mason, 1807. 

4. CoLLins. The Aldine Edition, ao 

The notes are, where necessary, marked by the 
names of their authors. The very few with the 
initial ‘‘G” are by Gray. 

I here acknowledye, with real gratitude, the 
generosity of Mr. Edmund Gosse, who has most 
cordially permitted me to use all or any of the in- 
formation concerning Gray to be found in his writings 
on that author, I hope he will not think I have 
availed myself too freely of his most kind permission. 


T. M. W. 
March, 1905, 
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INTRODUCTION 


I HAVE long desired to see, collected in one volume, 
the poetry of the four writers whose names appear on 
the title-page of this little book. They were con- 
temporaries; their work in verse is in each case 
slender—z.e, small in extent ; and in quality it is for 
the most part good. The men were, each in his own 
way, some of the chief writers of the middle period 
of the eighteenth century: two of them, to be sure, 
wrote far more prose than poetry: but the poetry is 
there, and it has seemed to me desirable to bring it 
all together within the limits of a single volume. 
There is to some extent fashion in criticism as in 
other matters; and I am well aware that of late 
years there has been a sustained attack on the poetry 
of the age which I have chosen to illustrate. It is 
called artificial, commonplace, and I know not what 
else. So, indeed, nine-tenths of it is; though I do 
not allow that these epithets can be applied with any 
accuracy to the work of the four men whose verse is 
here presented. But as to fashion:—Pope could 
write, ‘Who now reads Cowley .... ?’ Yet 
Cowley, a few years before this was written, was one 
of the most popular of poets, and was considered a 
very great one, next only to Milton in power and 
genius. Donne was popular: then he was for a 
long period almost forgotten, and it is only quite 
lately that attempts have been made—perhaps not 
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very successfully—to revive his fame. Campbell’s 
Specimens (1819) had a great vogue at the time of 
publication and for many years after; yet now the 
very names of many of his ‘ poets’ are forgotten, to 
say nothing of thei: ‘ poetry.” Wordsworth and 
Coleridge were laughed at a hundred years ago: 
Blake was unnoticed, and the admiration of his verse 
now so freely expressed is of quite recent date. 

Such are some of the variations of criticism: and, 
as I have said, eighteenth-century poetry is out of 
fashion just now. Yet surely Johnson’s strong and 
stately verse ; Goldsmith’s sweet and simple poetry ; 
Gray’s polished stanzas; and Collins’s true lyrics ; 
surely all these are worthy of a place in a library 
dedicated to the Muses. 


SAMUEL JOHNSON, a man whom we know (thanks 
to Boswell) more intimately, more accurately, than 
we know any other who has been dead 120 years, 
was born at Lichfield on the 18th of September, 1709. 
His father was a bookseller in the town, and was of 
sufficient importance and character to be made a 
magistrate. He suffered from something more than 
a tinge of that constitutional melancholy which was 
afterwards more strongly developed in his distin- 
guished son; and after a life of ups and downs in 
business matters died in December, 1731, in a state 
bordering on insolvency. 

Meantime, Samuel had been at school in Lichfield, 
where the head master was in the habit of beating 
the boys unmercifully, and it would seem unreason- 
ably. Yet in after life he always believed in the 
virtue of the rod. He said of Mr. Hunter (the 
master referred to): ‘He did not distinguish between 
ignorance and negligence; for he would beat a boy 
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equally for not knowing a thing as for neglecting to 
know it. . . . For instance, he would call up a boy 
and ask him Latin for a candlestick, which the boy 
could not expect to be asked. Now, Sir, if a boy 
could answer every question, there would be no need 
of a master to teach him.’- But when his friend 
Bennet Langton one day asked him how he had 
acquired so accurate a knowledge of Latin, he replied: 
“My master whipped me very well. Without that, 
Sir, I should have done nothing.’ He was, perhaps, 
prompted to this reply by his deep sense of his own 
indolence; but that he did approve of a free use 
of the cane is shown by a further remark of his in 
the same conversation with Langton: ‘The rod pro- 
duces an effect which terminates in itself. A child is 
afraid of being whipped, and gets his task, and 
there’s an end on’t: whereas, by exciting emulation 
and comparisons of superiority, you lay the founda- 
tion of lasting mischief: you make brothers and 
sisters hate each other.’ 

In due time Johnson went up to Oxford, where he 
was entered a commoner of Pembroke College, 31st 
October, 1728. By this time the circumstances of 
his father were such that Boswell thinks it improbable 
that 4e could have borne the expense of so costly an 
education for his son as that involved in a University 
career. Help, it appears, was promised by ‘a gentle- 
man of Shropshire,’ but in the end the promised 
help was never forthcoming. Yet somehow or other 
the young man remained at Oxford—not, however, 
without feeling the pinch of poverty more and more. 
‘At one time,’ says Boswell, ‘his poverty being so 
extreme, that his shoes were worn out, and his feet 
appeared through them, he saw that this humiliating 
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circumstance was perceived by the Christ Church 
men, and he came no more [to certain lectures]. 
He was too proud to accept of money, and somebody 
having set a new pair of shoes at his door, he threw 
them away with indignation.” At last, in the 
autumn of 1731, he was compelled to leave the 
University, having been a member of it some three 
years, but not having taken a degree. 

One other anecdote concerning Johnson’s Univer- 
sity days must be quoted. Boswell writes: ‘Dr. 
Adams told me that Johnson, while he was at 
Pembroke College, ‘‘ was caressed and loved by all 
about him, was a gay and frolicsome fellow, and 
passed there the happiest part of his life.” But this 
is a striking proof of the fallacy of appearances, and 
how little any of us know of the internal state even 
of those whom we see most frequently ; for the truth 
is, that he was then depressed by poverty and irri- 
tated by disease. When I mentioned to him this 
account as given me by Dr. Adams, he said, ‘‘ Ah, 
Sir, I was mad and violent. It was bitterness which 
they mistook for frolic. I was miserably poor, and I 
thought to fight my way by my literature and my wit; 
so I disregarded all power and all authority.” ’ 

By the summer of 1732, Johnson had been forced 
to see that he must make his own fortune; or, in 
more modern phrase, that he must earn his own 
living. With this view he accepted the post of Usher 
in a school at Market-Bosworth in Leicestershire, 
and tramped thither on foot. But he was quite 
unable to stand for more than a few months the 
drudgery and misery of such a situation, and he gave 
it up. He went to Birmingham, and lodged for 
some six months, as the guest of his kind friend 
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Mr. Hector, in the house of a Mr. Warren, a book- 
seller of the town, and proprietor of a newspaper 
published there. It was not long before Warren 
discovered that Johnson’s knowledge of literature 
was of great service to him in his business ; and it 
was during this period that Johnson first appeared as 
an author, having contributed certain essays to 
Warren’s paper. It was at this time, too, that he 
first met Mrs. Porter, who afterwards became his 
wife. And here he wrote and published his first book, 
a translation from the French of a book concerning 
Abyssinia. In this book we no doubt have the germ 
of the subsequently far-famed asse/as. 

Johnson managed to maintain himself in the Mid- 
lands, in one way and another, for a period of about 
five years. He married, not indeed wisely, but so 
that he himself never, to his dying day, regretted the 
step he then took. He set up a school, which, how- 
ever, was from the first a dismal failure. The most 
~ interesting fact regarding this academy is that David 
Garrick was for a time one of the pupils there. 

At length, and when Johnson was nearly twenty- 
eight years old, he determined to go to London to try 
the old expedient of making his fortune in the world 
of literature. He was scrofulous—so much so, indeed, 
that his countenance was sadly scarred ; his massive 
figure was uncouth and unsightly; his eyesight 
was so defective that he was in truth three-parts 
blind ; he was a slave to involuntary contortions and 
twitchings; and his capital consisted of an unfinished 
tragedy, a small sum of ready money, and somc 
letters of introduction given him by his Lichfield 
friend, Gilbert Walmesley. He came to London at 
a period which Lord Macaulay calls ‘the most dreary 
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part of the dreary interval which separated two ages 
of prosperity’ in the literary calling. 

I have said that we of this age know Johnson in- 
timately and accurately, but an exception to these 
words must apply to a considerable number of the 
years which he spent in London after his first arrival. 
We know that he of necessity got to know Grub 
Street through and through; that he was often hungry 
from sheer want, and that sometimes he did not 
know, after a good meal, whra he might reasonably 
expect another; that his clothes were usually so 
shabby that he was often ashamed to be seen; 
and that his affairs were going from bad to worse, 
when he was saved, it would seem, from absolute 
destitution by obtaining employment—regular for a 
time, at least—from a bookseller named Cave, who 
owned the Gentleman’s Magazine. In this paper it 
was Johnson’s work to write accounts of parlia- 
mentary debates—not, indeed, as they are written 
to-day from shorthand reports, but from such in- 
sufficient notes as he could get hold of, supplemented 
by his own intellectual subtlety. Johnson was him- 
self a Tory of the Tories, and confessed afterwards 
that in these concoctions he had been in the habit of 
taking care that the Whig dogs should not have the 
best of it! 

While engaged, however, in these pursuits, and in 
making friends among his fellow-outcasts—for John- 
son himself was at this time of his life little better than 
an outcast of the slums—his mind was busy, and he 
employed what leisure he could command in the com- 
position of a work which, published in May, 1738, 
gave him the first step towards fame and prosperity. 
The work was Landon: A Poem: In Imitation of 
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the Third Satire of Juvenal, It was at first published 
anonymously, and he sold it outright for ten guineas, 
But the authorship was soon discovered ; helping 
hands endeavoured to give him a lift in life, but no 
immediate success followed their efforts. Johnson 
remained obscure and in poverty. He associated 
with all sorts of queer characters, whose very names 
would never have been known but that they are 
enshrined in Boswell’s Zzfe; some of these men 
became his friends, and chief among these friends 
was Richard Savage. 

Savage was a man with no right even to his name. 
He was, according to Boswell, ‘habituated to the 
dissipation and licentiousness of the town’; with 
‘mingled fire, rudeness, pride, meanness, and ferocity 
of character’; and the life he led was a terrible one, 
ending in 1743 in the gaol at Bristol. In the follow- 
ing year Johnson published a Zi/e of his friend. He 
still wrote anonymously ; why, it is not easy to sur- 
mise, for his only hope in life was to rise by litera- 
ture, and one would think that anonymity was 
not calculated to help forward that consummation. 
Perhaps he had some feeling that to acknowledge 
such a man as Savage would not help him in the 
desired direction; or perhaps he was as yet hardly 
conscious of his own power. However that may be, 
it was soon well known that the writer of this re- 
markable little biography was Samuel Johnson. No 
very important or immediate results followed: his 
work was praised, and he became better known ; but 
this was all, and he still remained poor and obscure. 
In 1745, however, he published a pamphlet on AZac- 
beth, and affixed thereto proposals for a new edition 
of Shakespeare, 
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Boswell can trace no publicaticn cf Jchnson’s 
during this year, and conjectures that he was entirely 
occupied in 1745, and still in 1746, upon his Shake- 
speare. He says further that Johnson's literary career 
appears to have been almost totally suspended in these 
years, perhaps on account cf the Civil War in Great 
Britain, ‘when a rash attempt was made to restore 
the House of Stuart to the throne.’ Still, Johnson 
must have done something during this period towards 
earning money, though Boswell is inclined to think 
that he was then ‘sketching the outlines of his great 
philological work.’ 

It was in 1747 that, his reputation being by this 
time well established, the great opening chance of his 
life occurred. In that year he published a prospectus 
of A Dictionary of the English Language. The 
idea was warmly taken up by the booksellers, and 
eventually a coalition of seven of them agreed with 
him for the execution of the work. The pay was to 
be fifteen hundred guineas. Though the contract was 
with himself alone, he of course soon found that he 
required a large and increasing amount of clerical help. 
He found also that he had underestimated the time 
and expense which so huge a work must of necessity 
involve. He had hoped to get the Dictionary off 
his hands and out into the world within three, or at 
the most four, years. But it was not to be. It was 
not till after seven years of laborious drudgery that 
the work was finished, and meantime he had received 
from the booksellers, in instalments, the whole of 
the money promised, and had spent it all. 

His time, however, during these seven years was 
not altogether taken up with the work of the Dic- 
tionary. In 1749 he published his second important 
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poem, Zhe Vanity of Human Wishes, written in 
imitation of the Tenth Satire of Juvenal. It seems 
that he again made a bad bargain, for he sold the 
poem for but fifteen guineas, reserving to himself, 
however, the right to print one edition. 

By this time his tragedy of /rene—the play which 
he had begun long before he came to London—was 
finished, and Johnson desired to see it produced on 
the stage. Garrick, his old pupil and now his friend, 
had attained the position of manager of Drury Lane 
Theatre, and after some hesitation he agreed to bring 
out the play. He insisted, however, on alterations and 
adaptations, and to this course of treatment Johnson, 
who despised players and the actor’s art, most 
strongly objected, and remained obstinate in the 
matter, At last the dispute became violent, and 
Garrick had to invoke the help of a mediator. In 
the end Johnson gave way as far as his pride would 
permit, and the play was acted. Garrick managed 
to prolong the run for nine nights,’ though the 
tragedy could on no one of the nights be called success- 
ful. Johnson acknowledged this, and never again 
attempted a drama. But his sturdy character was 
imperturbable under defeat. ‘ When asked how he felt 
under the ill-success of his tragedy, he replied, *‘ Like 
the Monument”; meaning that he continued firm 
and unmoved as that column.’ As far as Jrene went 
he had little reason to complain, and much for which 
to thank Garrick; for the play put into his pocket 
nearly three hundred pounds. 

Johnson now had to think of other ways of earning 
money. The great Dictionary was far from com- 


1 Murphy says thirteen—Feb. 6th to Feb. zoth, one Sunday 
intervening. 
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pletion, and its preparation was attended by heavy 
expense, for he was obliged to go on paying his six 
amanuenses. He bethought him of the success of the 
periodical essays which had been made famous by 
Steele and Addison, and he resolved to begin a series 
after the manner of Zhe Tatler and Spectator. It 
was in 1750 that, as Boswell grandiloquently says, 
‘He came forth in the character for which he was 
eminently qualified, a majestic teacher of moral and 
religious wisdom.’ The title was a difficulty; he 
was at a loss how to name his paper, but at last 
he solved the question by characteristic doggedness. 
He sat on his bedside one night determined not to 
sleep till he had fixed the title. At last Zhe Rambler 
occurred to his mind, and he accepted it. He pub- 
lished the first number on March 20th, 1750, and 
continued the paper every Tuesday and Saturday, 
without a break, till the middle of March, 1752. A 
few days after the appearance of the last number his 
wife died, and he was left sad, gloomy, and almost 
alone in the world. He was now in his forty-third 
year. Mrs. Johnson had been twenty-three years 
his senior, and their married life had lasted nearly 
eighteen years. 

Three more years elapsed before the Dictionary 
was issued. The patience of the booksellers—or, as 
we should now call them, the publishers—had been 
severely tried, and was pretty well exhausted. When, 
at length, the messenger who had carried the last 
sheet to Andrew Millar (the principal publisher) 
returned, Johnson asked him, ‘Well, what did he 
say?’ ‘Sir,’ answered the messenger, ‘he said, 
**Thank God, I have done with him.”’? ‘I am 
glad,’ replied Johnson, with a smile, ‘that he thanks 
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God for anything.’ In this pleasant manner the long 
labour came to an end, and the great book was given 
to the world in 1755. 

Contrary to the custom of the time the Dictionary 
was without a dedication. Johnson had wished and 
intended to dedicate it to the Earl of Chesterfield, 
but that great nobleman had persistently slighted 
him—or of this, at any rate, Johnson had fully 
persuaded himself; and although, as it became 
known that the work was nearing completion, the 
Earl took steps to let the author know that a dedica- 
tion to him would be acceptable, Johnson would have 
none of it. His pride had been deeply hurt, and he 
replied to Chesterfield’s tardy advances by a letter 
written, as Lord Macaulay says, ‘with singular energy 
and dignity of thought and language.’ The purport of 
this letter was to the effect that the labour of many 
years must stand or fall on its own merits, and that 
he had resolved to do, in this matter, without the 
special favour of the titled great. 

The publication of this book raised him at once toa 
high position in the world of letters. Yet he remained 
poor. Twice, at least, he was, soon after the Diction- 
ary was in the hands of the booksellers, arrested for 
debt, and twice Richardson—the author of the im- 
mortal C/arissa—sent him money more than enough 
for his release. He went on working. He begana 
second series of essays, which he called The Jdler; 
and then his mother died, aged ninety years, in the 
year 1759. 

He had always had a great veneration for his 
mother ; and he determined to conquer for once his 
indolence, to earn enough money to provide for her 
burial in a proper manner, and to discharge some 
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small debts which the poor old woman had left 
behind her. He set resolutely to work, and in one 
week, working night and day, he produced Rasse/as. 
He sold this for a hundred pounds, and the book- 
sellers, on its reaching a second edition, paid him 
twenty-five mcre. 

It was not, however, till 1762 that Johnson became 
easy in the circumstances of his daily life, and in- 
dependent of the slavery of hack-work for the book- 
sellers. George the Third had come to the throne, 
and it began to be thought proper to give some 
expression of national approval to the claims of men 
of literary eminence. Johnson was by this time 
acknowledged on all hands to be in the very front 
rank of his profession. His poems, his essays, and 
especially his Dictionary, had placed him there; and 
the Prime Minister, the Earl of Bute, signified to 
him His Majesty’s gracious intention to confer on 
him a pensicn of three hundred pounds a year. Lord 
Bute expressly said to him, ‘It is not given you for 
anything you are to do, but for what you have done.’ 
Johnson consulted his friends, and accepted the royal 
bounty after some slight hesitation. 

This hesitation was, as Boswell says, probably due 
to the definitions which he had given in his Dictionary 
of the words fexszon and pensioner. He had defined 
penston as ‘An allowance made to any one without 
an equivalent. In England it is generally understood 
to mean pay given to a State hireling for treason to 
his country.” And a pensioner is defined to be ‘A 
slave of State, hired by a stipend to obey his master.’ 
After this lapse of time this episode in the career of 
Johnson provokes a smile, but we must all rejoice 
that he was at last, and for the rest of his life, placed 
beyond the reach of want. 
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Johnson now took without effort the place in which 
we know him best. His fame was sure and un- 
assailable, and he became in the world of letters the 
Dictator whom Boswell has enabled us to know so 
intimately. One thing, indeed, remained to trouble 
him. He had undertaken, as-has been said, to pub- 
lish an edition of Shakespeare; he had received 
subscriptions from would-be purchasers; and, alas ! 
this money had been spent, and the work was hardly 
begun. It would seem that, now that he was in 
receipt of his pension, his indolence was more invin- 
cible than ever. He made resolutions, vows, and 
prayers, but all in vain: the Shakespeare had been 
promised by the end of 1757, but it did not actually 
appear till October, 1765; and it may, indeed, be 
doubted whether it would ever have appeared at all 
had not the satirist Churchill—then popular, now 
almost forgotten—attacked him on the positive charge 
of cheating, and thus literally stung him into ful- 
filling his pledges. 

At about this time, too, other events took place 
which were productive of much benefit to himself and 
to posterity. He made the acquaintance of the 
Thrales, and he joined the Literary Club, at whose 
meetings so much immortal conversation took place. 
The acquaintance, gradually developing into warm 
friendship, of the Thrales was eventful. They in- 
vited him more and more often as time went on, ‘till 
at last’ (says Boswell) ‘he became one of the family, 
and an apartment was appropriated to him, both in 
their house at Southwark and in their villa at 
Streatham.’ Thrale was a prosperous and even 
wealthy brcwer, a man of sound sense and of upright 
life. Mrs. Thrale was pleasant, lively, and perhaps 
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rather shallow and flippant. But she admired and 
loved the elderly philoscpher whom fate had thrown 
in her way, and to Johnson her society, continued 
through many years, was good and wholesome. 
Boswell is rather hard on her, prompted perhaps by 
jealousy of her devotion to his cwn peculiar idol, and 
takes an evident pleasure in exposing, now and again, 
her feminine inaccuracy in anecdote ; for the publica- 
tion by her of Azecdotes of Dr. Johnson gave him the 
opportunity of which he was not slow to avail himself. 
It must be added that a second marriage contracted 
by Mrs. Thrale in 1784—Thrale had died in 1781— 
was a heart-breaking blow to Johnson, and called 
forth from him a pathetic letter in which he takes 
leave of her, and thanks her for the kindness which 
had ‘soothed twenty years of a life radically 
wretched.’ 

Johnson’s conversational eminence was to a great 
extent the result of an early determination to excel in 
this particular. He told Sir Joshua Reynolds that 
‘he had early laid it down as a fixed rule to do his 
best on every occasion, and in every company; to 
impart whatever he knew in the most forcible 
language he could put it in; and that by constant 
practice, and never suffering any careless expressions 
to escape him, or attempting to deliver his thoughts 
without arranging them in the clearest manner, it be- 
came habitual to him.’ This forethought, together 
with the constant practice of which he speaks, stood 
him in good stead in the many contests in which he 
took a leading part amongst the members of the 
Literary Club; and few indeed were the contro- 
versies wherein he was defeated. Occasionally he 
did get the worst of it; and he was then too apt to 
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overwhelm his opponent by sheer brutality. It was 
at one of these scenes that Goldsmith, applying an 
image from one of Cibber’s comedies, said, ‘ There is 
no arguing with Johnson ; for if his pistol misses fire, 
he knocks you down with the butt-end of it.’ Poor 
Goldsmith was one of those who had to bear many of 
Johnson’s hardest and rudest knocks; yet he once 
said, in the goodness of his heart, ‘ Johnson, to be 
sure, has a roughness of manner; but no man alive 
has a more tender heart. He has nothing of the bear 
but his skin.’ [The talk had been of Johnson’s 
bearishness. The italics are Boswell’s. ] 

It is surely true that he had a tender heart. A 
small crowd of penniless dependents lived on his 
bounty for years and years. Boswell points out 
‘how uncomfortable his home was made by the per- 
petual jarring of those whom he charitably accommo- 
dated under his roof. He has sometimes suffered 
me to talk jocularly of his group of females, and call 
them his Serag/zo, He thus mentions them, together 
with honest Levet, in one of his letters to Mrs. 
Thrale: ‘* Williams hates everybody ; Levet hates 
Desmoulins, and does not love Williams ; Desmoulins: 
hates them both; Poll [Miss Carmichael] loves none 
of them.” ’ What a household ! 

In August, 1773, when Johnson was close upon 
sixty-four years of age, he set out on an adventure 
which strikes us as surprising. Persuaded by Boswell, 
who offered himself as companion and guide, he set 
forth for a tour in the islands of the west coast of 
Scotland, and they actually accomplished the journey 
together. The two friends had talked for many 
years of this trip, and at length time and opportunity 
were found for carrying the scheme ‘nto effect. It 
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seems to have afforded them both much real enter- 
tainment. Johnson bore with complacency, and even 
good nature, the many discomforts of the tour, and 
afterwards wrote an account of it which is both 
readable and instructive. In early life he had nursed 
a strong prejudice against the people of Scotland, and 
indeed against everything Scotch. He was still not 
free from that prejudice, and in his description of the 
country which he now saw for the first time, he harps 
on what appears to him the barrenness, and jokes 
without ceasing on the treelessness of North Britain, 
especially of the east coast. But his fun regarding 
the absence of trees was ever ready to crop up. 
When fairly in the middle of the western islands he 
was one day out of humour, partly because he had 
suffered a loss, which, though small in itself, was of 
some consequence to him. ‘ The loss that I allude to 
was,’ says Boswell, ‘that of the large oak-stick 
which he had brought with him from London. It 
was of great use to him in our wild peregrination ; 
for ever since his illness, in 1766, he has had a weak- 
mess in his knees, and has not been able to walk 
easily. . . . As he preferred riding with a switch, it 
‘was entrusted to a fellow to be delivered to our bag- 
gage-man, who followed us at some distance ; but we 
never saw it more. I could not persuade him out of 
@ suspicion that it had been stolen. ‘‘ No, no, my 
friend,” said he, ‘‘it is not to be expected that any 
man in Mull who has got it will part with it. Con- 
sider, sir, the value of such a piece of timber here !”’’ 

It has been said that his pension relieved Johnson 
for ever from the necessity of hack-work ; yet still he 
wrote: and what he wrote at this period of his life 
added nothing to his fame. He wrote a few political 
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pamphlets, and the kindest thing to say of them is 
that they are best forgotten. 

But in 1777 he had another opportunity of showing 
that his mind and pen were as good as ever. Some 
of the London booksellers called on him, and asked 
him to write for them a series of prefaces to the works 
of English poets, from Cowley onwards. It was 
Easter Eve, and Johnson, High Churchman as he 
was, had some qualms of conscience as to doing 
business at that season. However, he overcame 
these scruples, and consented to do what was asked 
of him. He was asked to name his own terms, and 
mentioned two hundred guineas. Here again he 
made an extraordinarily bad bargain. The book- 
sellers at once accepted his proposal, and Malone 
says that had he asked a thousand, or even fifteen 
hundred guineas, the publishers, who knew the value 
of his name, would doubtless have readily given it. 
But he was content to accept the undertaking on his 
own terms, and began at once a work for which he 
was eminently qualified. To him it proved to bea 
labour of love, and under the influence of his 
learning, and the flood of reminiscences which came 
on him as he proceeded, the writing expanded, as he 
went along, from Prefaces to Lives. Hence the 
volumes which he then supplied to the booksellers 
have become known as the Lives ofthe Poets. The 
notices were biographical and critical. On the whole, 
this is the work of Johnson which has best stood the 
test of time, and will be longest remembered. It is 
indeed curious to examine his method of criticism, 
and to note how his strong common-sense seems to 
prevent any outburst of enthusiasm, and, throughout, 
to attempt to lay down hard and fast rsées of criti- 
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cism. He perpetually reminds us of a carpenter 
with his foot-rule and pai: of compasses. Thus, in 
his 1/:/tom, he can see no virtue in Lycidas ; he says: 
‘ The diction is harsh, the rhymes uncertain, and the 
numbers unpleasing. . . . In this poem there is no 
nature, for there is no truth. . . . What image of 
tenderness can be excited by these lines : 
We drove afield, and both together heard 


What time the grey fly winds her sultry horn, 
Battening our flocks with the fresh dews of night. 


We know that they never drove afield, and that they 
had no flocks to batten, etc., etc.’ Is not the carpenter 
here present with his foot-rule; and is not this an 
illustration of my contention that there is fashion in 
criticism as in other things? 

Johnson’s Lives ran into volumes, and his criticism 
is of much of the same pattern throughout. Of 
Milton’s sonnets the only thing he has to remark is, 
‘They deserve not any particular criticism, for of the 
best it can only be said that they are not bad; and 
perhaps only the eighth and the twenty-first are truly 
entitled to this slender commendation.’ But John- 
son did not think the English language capable of 
being well employed in sonnet-writing. He did not 
live to read Wordsworth’s— 

‘Scorn not the Sonnet: Critic, you have frowned, 
Mindless of its just honours; with this key 


Shakspere unlocked his heart ; the melody 
Of this small lute gave ease to Petrarch’s wound; 

- . » A glow-worm lamp, 
It cheered mild Spenser, called from fairy-land 
To struggle through dark ways ; and, when a damp 
Fell round the path of Milton, in his hand 
The thing became a trumpet; whence he blew 
Soul-animating strains—alas, too few!’ 
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He said to Miss Hannah More, who had expressed a 
wonder that the poet of Paradtse Lost should write 
such poor sonnets, ‘ Milton, madam, was a genius that 
could cut a Colossus from a rock, but could not carve 
heads upon cherry-stones.” Nor was his elaborate 
examination of the great epic much more sympathetic. 
It was this treatment of Milton which drew from 
Cowper the famous outburst, ‘ Oh, I could thrash his 
old jacket till I made his pension jingle in his 
pockets!’ Nevertheless, and in spite of the pro- 
voking style of fault-finding which is encountered in 
every Life, the work is eminently readable, and 
much of it is of permanent value. It can hardly be 
said nowadays, however, what was said by Lord 
Macaulay in 1856, that ‘the narratives are as enter- 
taining as any novel.’ And we must for ever regret 
that Johnson did not include Goldsmith in the series. 

Unless, indeed, one were to fill pages with speci- 
mens of Johnson’s talk—and to do this from Bos- 
well’s narrative would cost nothing but the trouble of 
transcription—there is but little more to be said of 
his life. Tainted as he was with constitutional 
melancholy, and religious to a point nearly, if not 
quite, superstitious, he had at all times a fear of 
death, which now and again developed into a horror. 
And, when his time came, his death was not easy. 
Asthma tormented him, dropsy supervened ; but his 
courage was high, and he scorned the pain of opera- 
tions. He was helped in every possible manner by 
the most famous physicians and surgeons of the day ; 
and he was cheered, as far as an old man in his 
condition cou/d be cheered, by the loving attentions 
of his friends, chief amongst whom may be men- 
tioned Sir Joshua Reynolds, Burke, and Fanny 
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Burney. He died on the 13th of December, a74, 
being thus seventy-five years old. 

Johnson’s poems are now not easily accessible; 
they are buried in editions of his complete works, or 
hidden away in the dusty recesses of second-hand 
bookshops. Yet his two satires, his prologues, and 
his elegy have rarely been surpassed, each in its own 
way, and are worthy of being again recognised as 
important contributions to English verse. London 
was written when he was still a young man. The 
Whigs were in power, and Johnson of course took 
the opposition view of politics; but his declamation 
against tyranny and oppression need not be taken 
too seriously. His prejudice against foreigners, in- 
cluding the Scotch and Irish, breaks out in the poem, 
but on the other hand it is adorned by a spirit of 
pure patriotism. His own sufferings from poverty 
doubtless prompted the allusion to the distress caused 
by want— 

‘This mournful truth is everywhere confess’d, 

Slow rises worth, by poverty depress’d.’ 
In this and in other couplets the personal note is 
struck, and the poem throughout bears the impress 
of the writer’s own feelings. But perhaps the most 
remarkable point is the sustained vigour of the verse. 
Dryden and Pope were the fashionable poets of the 
day; and the heroic couplet was the recognised 
vehicle of those who thought, with Johnson, that 
‘correctness’ was the one thing to be most earnestly 
sought for and most highly applauded in English 
poetry. ‘Correctness’ seems to have meant smooth- 
ness of flow, together with good rhyme. Blank 
verse was anathema, and the blank verse of John- 
son himself was about as bad as blank verse can 
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possibly be. It was indeed a bold stroke of Thom- 
sn to write in that age a long poem in the despised 
metre, and to follow it up with another in the 
Spenserian stanza. 

The Vanity of Human Wishes is an even finer 
and better poem than the London, and still better 
deserves resuscitation. Lord Macaulay has written 
of it so admirable a description that I here transcribe 
his criticism: ‘In 1749 he published the Vanity of 
Human Wishes, an excellent imitation of the Tenth 
Satire of Juvenal. It is, in truth, not easy to say 
whether the palm belongs to the ancient or to the 
modern poet. The couplets in which the fall of 
Wolsey is described, though lofty and sonorous, are 
feeble when compared with the wonderful lines which 
bring before us all Rome in tumult on the day of the 
fall of Sejanus, the laurels on the doorposts, the 
white bull stalking towards the Capitol, the statues 
rolling down from their pedestals, the flatterers of 
the disgraced minister running to see him dragged 
with a hook through the streets, and to have a kick 
at his carcase before it is hurled into the Tiber. It 
must be owned, too, that in the concluding passage 
the Christian moralist has not made the most of his 
advantages, and has fallen decidedly short of the 
sublimity of his Pagan model. On the other hand, 
Juvenal’s Hannibal must yield to Johnson’s Charles ; 
and Johnson’s vigorous and pathetic enumeration 
the miseries of a literary life must be allowed to be 
superior to Juvenal’s lamentation over the fate of 
Demosthenes and Cicero.’ The only exception I am 
inclined to take to this eloquent description of the 
poem is that part which refers to the conclusion ; 
for the last are noble lines» 
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The Prologues are all excellent. In Dryden’s day 
the art of prologue-writing was much cultivated, and 
attained great eminence. In fact, a good prologue 
came to be considered an essential part of a play, if 
the play was to be successful. The fashion continued. 
So great a man as Pope wrote the prologue to 
Addison’s Cato; and when Garrick in 1747 became 
joint patentee and manager of Drury Lane Theatre, 
Johnson wrote his famous prologue, which was spoken 
by Garrick himself. That which he wrote for a 
representation of Cosus was also spoken by Garrick. 
It deserves special mention, because the play was 
acted for the benefit of Milton’s granddaughter, and 
in it the poet pleads for the favour of the audience 
on behalf of the descendant of the great poet who 
had been so shamefully neglected by the nation :— 

‘This night, distinguished by your smiles, shall tell, 
That never Britain can in vain excel ; 


The slighted arts futurity shall trust, 
And rising ages hasten to be just.’ 


He wrote also, in 1777, a prologue to Kelly’s 
A Word to the Wise, a play which had been produced 
in 1770, but at once damned owing to the virulence 
of party spirit; it being known at that time that 
Kelly was an active supporter of the hated ministry. 
It was now revived, for one night only, for the benefit 
of the author’s widow and children; and we may 
hope that Johnson’s dignified plea for common justice 
to the living, to retrieve the injustice suffered by the 
dead, was not without effect. He gave his friend 
Goldsmith a helping hand by writing a prologue to 
The Good-Natured Man, 

Mention has already been made of Robert Levet, 
one of the queer assembly who more or less lived on 
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Johnson’s bounty. Boswell calls him ‘ his (Johnson’s) 
humble friend, an obscure practiser in physic amongst 
the lower people, his fees being sometimes very small 
sums, sometimes whatever provisions his patients 
could afford him.’ Johnson came to know him about 
1746; took a fancy to him, soon began to believe 
thoroughly in his medical skill, and gave him a room 
in his house, where Levet at last died in 1782. 
Johnson was much affected by his death: he writes 
of him as ‘a very useful and very blameless man’ ; 
and he at length enshrined his memory in those 
pathetic verses which will be found in this collection. 
Here Johnson was not writing for fame or money ; he 
wrote out of the fulness of his warm heart; and he 
composed one of those simple, true, and tender poems 
which are to be found here and there amongst the 
works of many far greater poets than himself— 
Cowper and Wordsworth, for instance, to name two 
only—and which are some of the chief glories of 
English poetry. 

The rest of Johnson’s verse does not call for de- 
tailed criticism. As a matter of fact, he himself 
never claimed a high position among the poets, nor 
has the world ever allowed him one. His satires, 
prologues, and the elegiac stanzas just mentioned 
form the slender production by which he deserves to 
be remembered ; his other poems are of trifling value. 
But though there is little of his writing, either in 
prose or verse, which the world would not willingly 
let die, Johnson will always be remembered among 
the English-speaking nations as a man of singular 
force of character, of upright life, of determination 
in the searching-out and upholding of truth; and, 
to use his own words regarding Goldsmith, as a very 


great man. 
c 
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OLIVER GOLDSMITH, a prolific writer both in 
prose and verse, whose great characteristic is that 
indefinable quality called charm, was born at Pallas, 
county Longford, Ireland, on the 10th of November, 
1728. His father was a clergyman, and during 
Oliver’s infancy supported himself, his wife, and a 
good many children partly on his stipend as a curate, 
and partly by farming. Afterwards his worldly 
affairs were improved by his obtaining a living of 
some 4200 a year, in Westmeath. The rectory was 
that of Kilkenny West, but the family lived at Lissoy, 
a village which it has often been sought to identify 
with the Auburn of the subsequent poem. 

Here Oliver’s education was begun. He was first 
taught by a relative, who lived with the family, and 
became by marriage with a neighbouring farmer 
Mrs. Delap. She lived to the age of ninety, or 
thereabouts, and used to boast in her old age that she 
it was who had first put a book into Goldsmith’s 
hands ; meaning thereby that she had taught him his 
letters. At six or seven years of age he was sent to 
a school kept by an old soldier named Thomas 
Byrne, a man who seems to have been characterised 
by great originality and very varied attainments. 
Oliver learnt from him to revel in ghost stories, fairy 
tales, and such other subjects as had the effect of 
rousing his imagination; but he learnt little or 
nothing of those things for the learning of which 
boys are commonly understood to be sent to school. 
He read indeed with eagerness; but the books 
within his reach, of which Prior gives a curious list, 
were not of an edifying nature. 

He was severely ill of small-pox in his ninth year, 
and was removed from Byrne’s school. He was 
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afterwards a pupil in first one school, then in another, 

till in 1745 he was admitted into Trinity College, 
Dublin, as a humble sizar. Prior mentions some of 
the menial duties which sizars were required to per- 
form, and there is no reason to suppose that Gold- 
smith was excused his share of them. That poor 
Oliver’s sensitive nature felt the humiliation of this 
semi-servitude appears from a passage in his Zssay 
on Polite Literature, and from a letter addressed in 
after-life to his brother ; but his father was too poor 
to afford him a better position, and as a sizar he had 
to goon. He went on indeed, but without success. 
To his misfortune, his tutor appears to have been a 
perfect brute. Oliver himself was indolent and insub- 
ordinate ; his father died, leaving behind him money 
sufficient for the immediate wants of his widow and 
younger children; but for Oliver there was no hope 
of remaining at the University. He made a little 
money by the composition of street ballads, which 
must have been pretty good, for all that he wrote (so 
Prior assures us) found a ready sale at a public-house. 
And here we have the first intimation of that personal 
vanity which he never shook off; for it is recorded of 
him that he used to stroll about the streets at night 
for the express purpose of hearing these ballads sung, 
and marking the degree of applause which each 
received. 

He was in many aserious scrape during his 
residence at the University ; he was on ene occasion 
‘publicly admonished’; anc on at least two other 
occasions ‘ cautioned.’ One night his tutor publicly 
thrashed him, and this indignity determined him to 
leave the College. He sold his books, and even his 
clothes ; loitered in Dublin until he had onlv a shilling 
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left, and with this sum in his possession set out for 
Cork, intending to embark thence for some foreign 
country. He nearly starved on the road, and was 
obliged to retrace his steps. His brother Henry 
found him, clothed him, and finally took him back 
to Trinity College, where something of a reconcilia 
tion with his tutor was patched up. 

He got along somehow, and at last, on the 27th of 
February, 1749, was admitted to the degree of Bache- 
lor of Arts. The world was all before him where to 
choose, but at the age of twenty Goldsmith was not 
the man to makea wise choice. He seems to have been 
utterly wanting in all those qualities which were, and 
are, necessary to enable a penniless young man to get 
on in the world. He was fairly started more than 
once. He lost his allin one night byreckless gambling: 
he was started, ona good horse and with thirty pounds 
in his possession, on his way to Cork, whence he was 
to emigrate to America; he sold the horse, paid his 
passage, went off from Cork to enjoy himself else- 
where, and the ship sailed without him. He then 
amused himself by looking about Cork and its en- 
virons, knowing (as he himself says in a letter to his 
mother) that no one can starve while he has money 
in his pocket, till he was reduced to his last two 
guineas. He then thought it time to bestir himself— 
or, as he says, ‘to think of my dear mother and 
friends whom I had left behind me’; so he bought 
a horse to replace that which he had sold, and with 
five shillings in his pocket, set off homewards on 
a journey of more than a hundred miles. This story, 
and much to follow, is told by Goldsmith in the letter 
above referred to; a most amusing letter it is, but 


unfortunately there is much doubt as to its authen- 
ticity. 
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However this may be with regard to the letter, 
it is certain that Oliver was stranded at Cork after 
his ship had sailed without him, that somehow or 
other he got back home again, and that it was at 
once seen that he must choose a profession whereby to 
geta living. He tried the law 3; and when that failed 
he thought of medicine. He went so far in this pro- 
fession as to go to Edinburgh and study there for 
eighteen months, when the kindness of an uncle 
enabled him to go to Leyden, to study medicine at 
the University there. While there he was perpetually 
in pecuniary difficulties; he gambled, winning at 
least on one occasion a considerable sum, but losing 
it immediately afterwards. He does not appear to 
have done more than make a pretence of study ; and at 
the age of twenty-six he left Leyden without taking 
a degree, and set out to wander about the Continent 
with no capital beyond his flute (in the playing of 
which he had some skill) and the clothes he wore. 
How he managed to keep body and soul together is 
a matter of wonder; but by dint of flute-playing and 
of begging he did contrive to do this, and, if he is to 
be believed, to do so while travelling over a very great 
extent of country ; for he tells us he journeyed over 
a considerable part of Flanders, France, Switzerland, 
and even a part of Italy. Prior says that it was 
during these wanderings that he composed and sent 
to his brother Henry in Ireland the first draft of 
The Traveller ; but that all trace of this draft, some 
seventy or eighty lines, has been lost. 

Early in 1756 he made his way back to England. 
He tried many, very many, expedients for a livelihood, 
but failed in all, one after another. He became actor, 
usher, chemist’s assistant, bookseller’s hack, and then 
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usher again. He was always miserable, for he had 
not yet found his true vocation; and even after he 
did find it, some time necessarily elapsed before his 
merit was acknowledged by the world. But this is 
anticipating. It was not till after many more failures 
that success came to him. He was not without a 
stroke of good fortune now and then, even during this 
period of depression. Thus, in 1757, he made the 
acquaintance of a bookseller named Griffiths, who 
lived in Paternoster Row, and was proprietor of Zhe 
Monthly Review. We was engaged by Griffiths to 
write for the Review for one year, his remuneration 
being board and lodging in the proprietor’s own house, 
together with an adequate salary in hard cash. At 
the end of five months the engagement came to an 
end by mutual consent, and Goldsmith was adrift 
again. It appears that both Griffiths and his wife 
were to be joint judges of his productions, with power 
to alter them at their discretion. Perhaps this inter- 
ference was too freely exercised, so that Goldsmith 
could not help resenting it ; particularly if he thought 
there was too much of this editing on the part of the 
lady. 

It is needless to follow Goldsmith in detail through 
all the vicissitudes of the next few years. He lived 
in the slums of London, sometimes in one part and 
sometimes in another; he wrote endless articles, 
essays, a Life of Beau Nash, a History of England, 
and much more. His style was pleasing from the 
first, and his name began to be known; and what 
was of more importance to him, he came to be ac- 
#quainted by degrees with some of the chief men of 
the literary world; of whom may be mentioned 
Percy (afterwards Bishop), Garrick, Smollett, and 
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Johnson. By the year 1763 he was so well known 
and so much liked by the great Dictator himself, that 
he was accorded the honour of being chosen one ot 
the nine original members of the Literary Club. 

Still Goldsmith was far from either fame or comfort. 
He was, indeed, so much better off that he had bid 
adieu to the slums, and lived decently. Not that his 
money troubles were altogether past and gone; they 
never were: and in 1764 he was obliged to send to 
Johnson for help. Johnson came in person; Goldsmith 
handed him a novel which he had by him, and Johnson 
went out and sold it then and there for sixty pounds. 
The book was the exquisite Vicar of Wakefield, 

It was, however, anonymous, and its purchaser did 
not choose to publish it at once, so that its author 
derived no further immediate profit from it. But he 
had another string to his bow, and he again took 
Johnson into his confidence. The result was the 
publication of Zhe Traveller, and to this work he 
affixed, for the first time, his name, and added the let- 
ters ‘M.B.,’ for he always maintained that by virtue of 
a diploma gained abroad, he was entitled to be known 
as ‘Doctor.’ The poem was published 19th December, 
1764, and was dedicated to his brother Henry. Its 
success was instant and immense. It was very 
generally allowed to be superior to anything since 
the days of Pope, and, indeed, we of the present 
day can hardly find fault with that verdict. For, 
indisputably, English poetry was at a low ebb. 
Except for Thomson, Gray, and Collins, there were 
no names of much note in the list of recent poets, 
and they had as yet hardly made their way. 

The success of 7he Traveller seems to have decided 
the purchaser of the Vicar to bring it out: yet he 
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still delayed the publication fcr fifteen months. It 
soon made its way; not with great rapidity at first, 
but very surely. Goldsmith had written in 1764 the 
ballad of Edwin and Angelina, and now introduced 
it into the novel, under the title of Zhe Hermit. 

He next tried the drama. He wrote the comedy 
The Good-Natured Man, but could not persuade 
Garrick to produce it at Drury Lane. After some 
trouble it was brought out by Colman at Ccvent 
Garden ; but, strange as it appears to us nowadays, 
it was almost a failure on the stage. It was altered 
here and there, and so was made to run a fair 
number of nights; and from first to last, including 
the sale of the copyright, Goldsmith cleared by it 
some five hundred pounds. 

All his life long, however, he spent money as fast 
as he received it, or faster ; and he was socn in want 
of ready cash again. He undertook many projects 
of the booksellers ; some of them he carried to com- 
pletion pretty successfully, others less so ; but he was 
always in arrears, living generally on advances made 
him in accordance with his promises, promises which 
he was not always able to fulfil. A Roman History, 
a History of Animated Nature, a History of England, 
and a History of Greece, were the biggest things 
undertaken, and they were all finished after a fashion, 
but for the most part long after they were due. 

These books were what are vulgarly called pot- 
boilers, and we cannot suppose that his real heart 
was inthem. Yet the charm, his own charm, is in 
almost everything he ever wrote ; though the greatest 
measure of that charm is to be found in the poetry, 
to which he now returned. In May, 1770, he pub- 
lished Zhe Deserted Village. It was dedicated to 
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Sir Joshua Reynolds, and instantly became popular 
in the fullest sense of the word; that is, it became 
known to everybody. Nor can we wonder, for a 
more beautiful, a truer, or a tenderer poem does not 
exist in the language. And the proof of this asser- 
tion lies in this, that after more than 130 years of 
wear and tear it still remains as popular as ever. 
Countless editions of the poem, annotated as to 
almost every line, have been published for school 
use, and many of the lines—and indeed whole pas- 
sages—are still veritable household words. 

Goldsmith was now prosperous; or would have 
been so had he been anyone but himself. He went 
on writing, and his next venture was even more 
lucrative than any which had gone before. He pro- 
duced in March, 1773, his famous comedy She Stoops 
to Conquer; and was again hailed with instant 
acclamation of success. Colman, the manager of 
Covent Garden, had prophesied failure, but never 
was a manager so completely wrong in his judgment. 
The play held the stage for the whole season, and 
the author cleared by it a very considerable sum—it 
is said some five hundred pounds. It is pleasant to 
record that he had dedicated the play to Johnson, 
and had worded his dedication in truly graceful 
phrase. 

In this sketch we are concerned mainly with Gold- 
smith’s poetry, and of this he lived to publish no 
more He had written, in 1764, an Oratorio, which 
he had sold to the booksellers, Dodsley and Newbery, 


1 Except the 7hvenodia Augustalis, which he wrote in 
1771, and which was publicly recited in the following year. 
He calls this ‘rather a compilation than a poem,’ and 
evidently did not think highly of it. 
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for ten guineas. After his death appeared his playful 
Haunch of Venison, an epistle to his friend Lord 
Clare; and Retaliation, the most perfect piece of 
sportive and kindly satire in our literature. It came 
into being from his association with Zhe C/ued. It 
could not but be remarked by the able men who 
formed that society that Goldsmith, admirable as he 
was with his pen, was little better than a fool in 
conversation. Even Boswell ventured once to say of 
him in a patronising manner, ‘For my part I like 
very well to hear honest Goldsmith run on.’ John- 
son : ‘ Why, yes, sir, but he should not like to hear 
himself.’ One day it was proposed, in his absence, 
to write epitaphs upon him, and Garrick’s was: 


Here lies Poet Goldsmith, for shortness called Noll, 
Who wrote like an angel, but talked like poor Poll. 


Of course, some kind friend took this to Goldsmith 
and told him the story, and the result was Retaliation. 

There is little more to tell of his life. In spite of 
the many and great successes of his later years he 
remained poor, and indeed in debt. He was taken ill 
on the 25th of March, 1774, and doctors were sent 
for. One of them, Dr. Turton, said to him: ‘ Your 
pulse is in greater disorder than it should be from the 
state of your fever: is your mind at ease?’ ‘No,’ 
replied Goldsmith, ‘it is not.’ He died on the 4th of 
April, being only forty-five years old. ‘ Let not his 
frailties be remembered,’ wrote Johnson ; and let us 
echo that wish. 

The Traveller is a contemplative and philosophic 
poem, and largely personal. It is addressed to his 
brother, describes his wanderings in distant lands, 
and records the moralisings of the pilgrim on what 
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he sees and has seen. Lord Macaulay writes of this 
poem that ‘the execution is far inferior to the 
design. No philosophical poem, ancient or modern, 
has a plan so noble, and at the same time so simple. 
An English wanderer, seated on a crag among the 
Alps, near the point where three great countries 
meet, looks down on the boundless prospect, re- 
views his long pilgrimage, recalls the varieties of 
scenery, of climate, of government, of religion, of 
national character, which he has observed, and 
comes to the conclusion, just or unjust, that our 
happiness depends little on political institutions, 
and much on the temper and regulation of our own 
minds,’ This, it seems to me, is an able summary 
of the poem, and a fair description. But the verse 
is Goldsmith’s own—smooth, after the favourite 
manner of Pope, and the thoughts polished and con- 
centrated till he appears to be the equal in that 
respect of his great master, Many of the lines 
remain in our every-day talk almost as proverbs :— 

‘ My heart, untravelled, fondly turns to thee’ 

* And drags at each remove a lengthening chain 

* And learn the luxury of doing good’ 

‘The sports of children satisfy the child’ 

‘ But winter lingering chills the lap of May’ 


These are some of the gems of the poem which 
everybody knows and feels, but on which perhaps it 
is not everybody who can lay his finger. From line 
397 to 412 


Have we not seen, round Britain's peopled shore 
we have a train of thought which was afterwards 


more fully developed in 7he Deserted Village ; and 
we now come to the consideration of that poem. 
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If Goldsmith wrote Zhe Traveller as a political 
essay, as from its dedication would seem to be, at 
least in part, the case, he wrote Zhe Deserted 
Village from his very heart. Political feeling on the 
subject of the depopulation of villages he had 
indeed, as again appears from his dedication ; but it 
would seem that the sense of sweet pastoral poetry 
stole over him more and more as he wrote, and more 
and more influenced him as he went on. Except 
for the famous passage beginning— 

Tll fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates, and men decay ; 

—the political economy of which I do not propose 
to discuss—except, I say, for these few lines there is 
little in the whole poem which is not pure reminis- 
cence and description. Of course, the note is, as in 
The Traveller, personal. Goldsmith had seen 
Sweet Auburn with his own eyes; and he had a 
vivid and tender recollection of it, expressed in this 
lovely poem in the very tenderest verse. The 
parson, ‘‘passing rich with forty pounds a year,” 
was his loved brother Henry; the village master 
was Paddy Byrne; and we may be pretty sure that 
in his description of other persons in the poem he 
had real characters in his mind’s eye. The contrast 
in the village in its happy days and in its decay may 
indeed be incongruous; the prosperous village I 
daresay was an English, the depopulated village an 
Trish one: all this no doubt detracts from the value 
of the poem as a work of art; but it takes nothing 
from the rare beauty and unequalled charm with 
which it is permeated from beginning to end. 

I have described the origin of Retaliation, and 
have pointed out the harmlessness of its playful 
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satire. Unfinished as it is, it is a masterpiece; and 
we mourn the hard fate which cut short the life of its 
author, and cheated us out of such portraits as would 
doubtless have come down to us had Goldsmith 
lived—those of Johnson, Boswell, Gibbon, and 
perhaps some others. As the poem stands, it is 
difficult to decide whose is the most life-like por- 
trait. Probably, I think, that of Garrick: it is, at 
any rate, the fullest and the most highly finished, 
though that of Burke is admirable. Alas! death 
stayed the hand of the writer before he had com- 
pleted his picture of Reynolds. The last, unfinished, 
line, 
By flattery unspoiled... 

shows that he had more to say; but it was not 
to be. 

Of The Hermit, which everyone knows, there is 
not much to be said. It has all Goldsmith’s soft- 
ness and sweetness, perhaps rather too much of both 
qualities. Goldsmith himself thought this ballad 
about his best piece, and once said that it could not 
be improved. Perhaps not ; but it is no doubt senti- 
mental, though extremely fretty. The Haunch of 
Venison is of a different cast altogether ; it is a jeu 
. @esprit most successfully conceived and carried out, 
and is written with such apparent ease and grace as 
to give one the idea of its being quite an impromptu 
composition. Goldsmith, however, was too fasti- 
dious a writer for such to have been the case ; and it 
is more probabie that the ease apparent on the face 
of The Haunch was the result of a good deal of 
polishing before it left his hand for ever. 

His remaining poems are for the most part trifles. 
The Author's Bedchamber is perhaps a recollection of 
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his own experience. His native humour is shown in 
the Mad Dog and in Mrs. Mary Blaize. The beau- 
tiful Stanzas on Woman are still more beautiful 
when read with their context in 7he Vicar. The 
Prologues and Epilogues may be left to speak for 
themselves. 

Here let us leave Goldsmith, one of the masters of 
English literature. Johnson wrote of him for the 
monument in Westminster Abbey : 

‘Qui nullum fere scribendi genus 
Non tetigit ; 
Nullum quod tetigit non ornavit.’ 


And we all feel that the words are true. 


THOMAS GRAY was born in London on the 26th 
of December, 1716. His father was what was at 
that time called a money scrivener, which is defined 
by Johnson as ‘one who raises money for others.’ 
He was a man of harsh and violent disposition, and 
owing to his conduct his wife, the mother of the 
future poet, was obliged to leave him. She joined 
her sister in a millinery business, and in this way 
managed to maintain her son at Eton and afterwards 
at Cambridge. At Eton the boy became a close 
friend of Horace Walpole, the son of the Prime 
Minister ; and of another boy, named Richard West, 
son of a Lord Chancellor of Ireland, The friend- 
ships thus early formed were of the greatest import- 
ance to Gray in after-life: that with Walpole con- 
tinued, with one short break, till Gray’s death in 
1771: the friendship with West, uninterrupted, and 
growing still closer and closer, ended only with 
West’s premature death on June the Ist, 1742. Gray 
could never, to the end of his life, hear West spoken 
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of without emotion, and it is to that pure friendship 
of his youth, I believe, that.we really owe the Elegy. 

The life of Gray was entirely uneventful. It has 
seemed to me desirable, if not necessary, to sketch 
with some fulness the early lives of his two con- 
temporaries who precede him in this volume, in order 
to show how they struggled through prolonged ad- 
versity in their youth, and reached eminence in 
middle life. There is nothing of this sort to record 
in the case of Gray, He was at no time a rich man ; 
but, on the other hand, he never felt the actual pinch 
of poverty. He was bright and clever as a boy, and 
did what was expected of him at Eton. He then 
moved to Cambridge, whence on the completion of 
their college course, Walpole and he went to the 
Continent, and travelled together for two and a half 
years through France and Italy. Then the quarrel 
with Walpole occurred, and Gray came back to Eng- 
land. He returned to Cambridge, which was prac- 
tically his home for the rest of his life: though he 
varied his University life from time to time by visits 
of some duration to London, and by frequent travels 
in different parts of England, Scotland, and Wales. 
He was never strong, and travelling amused him and 
_did him good, This was his recreation: his life’s 
work was study ; and he came to have the reputation, 
according to one of his friends, of being the most 
learned man in Europe. Indeed, the bare list of 
subjects in which he excelled is surprising—botany, 
entomology, architecture, music, heraldry are only 
some of them. It is noteworthy, too, that he was 
one of the first to enjoy the beauty of the picturesque 
and beautiful in mountain scenery; in this respect, 
as in the general style of his poems, being in direct 
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contrast with his two distinguished contemporaries, 
Johnson and Goldsmith. Of these the former felt 
mever so much at home as when in London, and 
rails throughout his journal of A Zour at the hideous 
barrenness of the Scottish hills; while the latter 
lets us see very plainly in his 7vave//er that he much 
prefers the smooth prettiness of Holland to the 
grandeur of the Alps. It should be said, in addition, 
of Gray that he cordially hated mathematics, but 
was devoted throughout his life to the study of Greek 
and Latin authors, and was a first-rate classical 
scholar. His Latin verses are amongst the best of 
all those written by Englishmen. 

The one thing with regard to Gray’s poetry upon 
which all are agreed is its extreme scantiness. It has 
been made a kind of charge against him that he 
never spoke out. This was, in fact, written of him, 
a fortnight after his death, by one of his friends to 
another; but though the words had no reference to 
his slender production as a poet, they have been 
fastened on by an eminent critic of our own day, and 
almost made to bear that interpretation. I think, 
however, that other reasons account for the fewness 
of his poems. He was voluminous enough in letter- 
writing, but as to poetry he was never obliged to 
write for bread; he was indolent, shy, and so much 
of a recluse by his very nature that he had no desire 
to court popularity by publishing except of his very 
best ; and as to this best he was so fastidious that he 
was for ever polishing his verses—a word here and a 
phrase there—before he could make up his mind to 
let them go out to the world. For example, he kept 
the Z/egy by him many years before he published it, 


1 Mr. Matthew Arnold. Ward’s English Poets: Gray. 
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and even then it was for a long time circulated from 
friend to friend, beginning with Horace Walpole, 
before being actually published. 

Another reason, it seems to me, which may have 
operated in restricting the poetical production of 
both Gray and Collins was the enormous and un- 
dying influence of Pope and his school. Of that 
school the ten-syllabled rhyming couplet was the only 
acknowledged vehicle. The age was undoubtedly a 
prosy one: so that when the two poets just named, 
both born lyrists, appeared as attempting to found a 
new school of poetry, they did not find themselves 
very warmly welcomed. It would not be matter for 
wonder could it be proved that this coldness had 
much influence in repressing their noble rage; and 
on its continuance in freezing the genial current of 
their souls. 

However this may be, it is certain that Gray’s 
poetry is contained in a very few pages: and that 
his prolific periods—if indeed the phrase can justifiably 
be applied to a writer who produced so little—were 
few, short, and far between. The most prolific 
period of all seems to have been the one month of 
August, 1742, for in that month he wrote the Sonmet 
on West, the Eton College Ode, and the Ode on 
Adversity ; and he began at about the same time the 
Elegy, which last, however, he did not finish till 1750. 
In all these poems may be observed traces of that 
melancholy which was partly constitutional, but 
which had at this time been rendered acute by the 
early death of his dearest friend. The Ode to Spring 
was composed just before the news of that death 
reached him. With the reticence which always 
remained with him as a part of his nature, he pub- 
lished nothing till 1747. 

D 
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The dates of his other poems, and the remaining 
chief events of his life, must be mentioned very briefly. 
He wrote the so-called Pindartc Odes between the 
years 1750-57; and, his name being by this time 
sufficiently well known (mainly in consequence of the 
popularity of the Z/egy), he was offered the post of 
Poet-Laureate, then vacant by the death of Cibber. 
He was, however, too fastidious to accept it : he re- 
mained at Cambridge, immersed in his favourite 
pursuits and studies. But in 1759 he moved to 
London, attracted by the charms of the British 
Museum, and stayed there for the next three years 3 
he had in the meantime finished the Progress of 
Poesy, and begun The Bard. He applied in 1762 
for the post of Professor of Modern History at Cam- 
bridge, but without success. Six years later the 
appointment was given to him without any applica- 
tion from himself; the salary was £400 a year, and 
the post was almost, if not quite, a sinecure. In 
1769, on the installation of the Chancellor of the 
University, Gray wrote for the occasion the Ode for 
Music: and this was his last work. He had 
previously, as the result of deep study of Norse and 
Celtic poetry, written the poems which will be found 
under those descriptions in the following pages. His 
health now failed rapidly. His father had died of 
gout, and the hereditary disease did not spare him. 
After much suffering from its attacks during the last 
few years of his life, he had a seizure in July, 1771, 
which ended fatally. He died on the 30th of that 
month, and was buried, by his own wish, in the 
churchyard of Stoke Pogis, the scene of the im- 
mortal Elegy. 

Gray’s poems need no formal eulogy, for they are 
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«nown and loved by everyone who ever reads poetry. 
Modern criticism indeed—at least some of it—is in 
the direction of depreciation. Thus, one very recent 
anthologist excludes Gray altogether from his other- 
wise excellent collection of English lyrics; another, 
a lady, takes two of Gray’s best-known lines of the 
Elegy, sets them side by side with two lines from one 
of Shakespeare’s sonnets, which express nearly the 
same thought though in different words, and calls 
upon us to note the difference between genius and 
mediocrity! We can, and do, all agree that Gray is 
not a second Shakespeare: but does the juxtaposition 
of these two lines from each settle the position of 
Gray in literature? I venture to think that it does 
not. Bentley said long ago that no one was ever yet 
written down but by himself, and to my mind it 
has not been shown that Gray ever did ¢hat: nor, I 
think, shall I ever be converted to that view. 

* The Ode to Spring is not very remarkable as a 

poem. It is, on the whole, somewhat conventional in 
tone. The opening is, indeed, a welcoming address to 
the change of year: the second stanza introduces the 
moralising which seems to have been a part of Gray’s 
nature; and the moralising is continued to the end. 

. The last stanza is decidedly the poorest of all. 

The Ode on the Death of a Cat is in another vein 
altogether. It commemorates the fate of a favourite 
cat belonging to Horace Walpole, and Gray sent the 
verses to him with a letter dated 1st March, 1747. 
The poem is, of course, a trifle ; but what a delight- 
ful trifle! Cowper himself never showed a lighter 
touch or a more charming fancy: and the little thing 
is indeed a gem. 

The Eton College Ode is known by heart by almost 
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everybody, and it deserves to beso. Gray wrote it 
when he was living at Stoke Pogis, and he could see 
the towers cf Windsor and the spires of the College 
from more than one point near his abode. The 
ideas pervading the poem are—regret at vanished 
youth, and anticipation, of a somewhat gloomy cast, 
of dangers and evils more than likely to beset the 
after-life of his schoo]boy companions. The poem is 
throughout tinged with the melancholy which was 
never long absent from Gray: and, bearing in mind 
that it was written within two months after the 
death of West, it cannot be wondered at that in 
these verses the melancholy is perhaps more strongly 
marked than usual. 

The Ode on Adversity is a fine, highly finished, 
allegorical poem. The Progress of Poesy and The 
Sard are without doubt two of our finest odes, 
marked as they are throughout by harmony and dis- 
tinction and dramatic emphasis. They have never 
been, and probably never will be, so popular as 

other poems of Gray, but they are among his best 
’ and greatest. 

A few words must be said of the Zlegy. I will 
quote what was written of it by Johnson, who was 
thoroughly unsympathetic with Gray, both as man 
and poet. He says :—‘ The “Church-yard” abounds 
with images which find a mirror in every mind, and 
with sentiments to which every bosom returns an 
echo. The four stanzas beginning ‘‘ Yet even these 
bones” are to me original. I have never seen the 


1 Johnson said of Gray that he was ‘ dull in company, dull 
in his closet, dull everywhere. He was dull in a new way, and 
that made many people think him great. He was a mechanical 
Ppoet.’—(BoswELL). 
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notions in any other place; yet he that reads them 
here persuades himself that he has always felt them. 
Had Gray written often thus, it had been vain to 
blame, and useless to praise him.’ This is admir- 
able criticism, especially as coming from Johnson. 
And indeed it is true: the Z/egy does abound with 
sentiments to which every bosom returns an echo; 
and in what polished, condensed, and artistic words 
are those thoughts conveyed to our minds. The 
poem has no doubt suffered from an excess of popular 
tribute: it has been too much quoted, till familiarity 
has perhaps bred for it in many minds a feeling akin 
to dislike. Yet surely Gray’s achievement in the 
perfection of these verses is no mean one. Mr. 
John Morley, in the “troduction to his edition of 
Wordsworth, has expressed this feeling in such 
admirably chosen words that I hope he will pardon 
me for quoting them:—‘To find beautiful and 
pathetic language, set to harmonious numbers, for 
the common impressions of meditative minds, is no 
small part of the poet’s task, That part has never 
been achieved by any poet, in any tongue, with more 
complete perfection and success than in the immortal 
Elegy....’ And as to apt quotation. I remember 
» having once seen, engraved on the tombstone of a 
child who had been drowned at sea— 
Full many a gem of purest ray serene 
The dark unfathomed caves of ocean bear. 

Could any words be more exquisitely appropriate? 

There is but little more to be said of the poems. 
The origin of the Long Story is briefly given in the 
Notes at the end of the volume. The fine Ode on 
Vecissttude was found, incomplete, in a pocket-book 
of Gray’s after his death. Mason, his friend, editor, 
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and biographer, took it upon himself to finish the 
poem; but, although Mason was himself a poet of 
some note in his day, I have left him out of the 
reckoning altogether, and print those six stanzas 
only which are undoubtedly Gray’s. The fragment 
called The Alliance of Education and Government is 
a fragment only, and is admittedly didactic and 
philosophical, It is greatly to be regretted, particu- 
larly in these days, when the business of education 
is arousing fresh interest in so many of the best 
minds of the nation, that Gray never finished this 
essay: but he lost his care for the subject, and aban- 
doned it. For the rest, he showed tremendous 
power of satire and lampoon in some of his occasional 
pieces. 

Gray wrote verse in many a different vein—serious, 
purely lyrical, elegiac, playful, satirical; and what 
he has left us is nearly all of great excellence. If he 
is called commonplace, let us recall Pope’s defini- 
tion of wit :— 

* True Wit is Nature to advantage dressed, 
What oft was thought, but ne'er so well expressed.’ 


We may perhaps apply to him the second of these 
lines, with special reference to the Z/egy ; but when 
all is said, we cannot doubt that he will always hold 
a foremost place in the ranks of those who have 
made themselves famous in English literature. 


WILLIAM COLLINS, who is accounted by the most 
modern critical taste the greatest lyrical poet of the 
mid-eighteenth century period—greater far than 
Gray—was born at Chichester on the 25th of Decem- 
ber, 1721. His father was a tradesman in that city, 
and seems to have been well off: at all events, the 
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boy received a good education, first at the prebenda] 
school of Chichester, then at Winchester College, and 
finally at the University of Oxford. While at the 
University he is said to have been distinguished for 
genius and indolence; but he could not have been 
altogether idle, for it is further recorded of him in 
after-life that his mind was deeply jimbued with 
classical literature, and that he understood the Italian, 
French, and Spanish languages. He took his Bache. 
lor’s degree in 1743, and then quitted Oxford some 
what suddenly. 

Like many another man of strong proclivity towards 
literature, he appeared soon after this time in London, 
and quickly made the acquaintance of Johnson, who 
has left (in his Lzves of the Poets) so vivid and, we can- 
not doubt, so accurate an account of the young poet, 
that I shall quote freely from his narrative. ‘He 
now (about 1744) came to London, a literary adven- 
turer, with many projects in his head, and very little 
money in his pocket. He designed many works, but 
his great fault was irresolution ; or the frequent calls 
of immediate necessity broke his scheme, and suffered 
him to pursue no settled purpose. A man doubtful 
of his dinner, or trembling at a creditor, is not much 
disposed to abstracted meditation, or remote en- 
quiries. He published proposals for a History of the 
Revival of Learning.. . . . But probably not a page 
of his history was ever written. He planned several 
tragedies, but he only planned them. He wrote now 
and then odes and other poems, and did something, 
however little. 

‘About this time I fell into his company. His 
appearance was decent and manly; his knowledge 
considerable, his views extensive, his conversation 
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elegant, and his disposition cheerful. By degrees I 
gained his confidence, and one day admitted to him 
when he was immured by a bailiff that was prowling 
in the street. On this occasion recourse was had to 
the booksellers, who, on the credit of a translation of 
Aristotle’s Poeticks, which he engaged to write with 
a large commentary, advanced as much money as 
enabled him to escape into the country. He showed 
me the guineas safe in his hand. Soon afterwards, 
his uncle, Mr. Martin, a lieutenant-colonel, left him 
about two thousand pounds; a sum which Collins 
could scarcely think exhaustible, and which he did 
not live to exhaust. The guineas were then repaid, 
and the translation neglected. 

‘But man is not born for happiness. Collins, 
who, while he studied to Jive, felt no evil but poverty, 
no sooner /#ved to study than his life was assailed by 
more dreadful calamities—disease and insanity.’ 

This account is in Johnson’s best style, and we 
feel in reading it that he was speaking of what he 
knew. We feel, too, that he has summed up 
Collins’s character in those few words—‘his great 
fault was irresolution.’ But who can tell? Perhaps 
the seeds of mental disease were even then beginning 
to grow: certainly they were there, and though they 
lay apparently dormant for some few years longer, 
yet it was not for long, and eventually he was over- 
powered by insanity, and after a lengthened period of 
mental misery he died, in 1759, at the early age of 
thirty-eight. 

He had written, while still a schoolboy at Win- 
chester, his Ferszan (since renamed Oriental) Ec- 
fogues, and these he published in January, 1742. He 
next printed his verses addressed to Sir Thomas 
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Hanmer. Both these publications were anonymous ; 
and it will be remarked that they are in the favourite 
metre of that age—the so-called heroic couplet of 
Dryden and Pope, which alone held the field at that 
time. The time for according a hearing to romantic 
and imaginative verse, conveyed in the various metres 
of which the Ode was capable, had not yet fully 
come. 

It was in 1747 that Collins published his Odes. 
They fell depressingly flat, and poor Collins felt 
depression accordingly. He is even said to have 
bought up from the booksellers all the unsold copies 
that he could lay his hands on, and burnt them in 
disgust at the cold reception they had met with from 
the public. Yet so completely has taste changed, 
that many of these despised songs are nowadays 
reckoned amongst the immortals. 

Collins did but little after this disappointment. In 
_ 1748 died his friend and brother-poet Thomson, and 
in the following year he wrote a simple and pathetic 
elegiac ode to his memory. In the same year he 
composed his last work, that on Popular Supersti- 
tions of the Highlands. This ode was never finished, 
and was indeed not found till after his death. It was 


. addressed to his friend Home, the author of the then 


popular tragedy of Doug/as ; and when it was at last 
published (which was not until 1788) it had been 
‘finished’ and to some extent altered by a Dr. 
Carlyle, helped perhaps by some other persons, 
There is still some mystery as to the exact extent of 
Carlyle’s interpolations—a subject which I have made 
some endeavours to elucidate in the Note at the end 
of the volume. 

Collins was in reality the founder of a new school 
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in poetry; and, followed (and indeed accompanied) 
as he was by Gray, it is not too much to say that 
these two were the precursors of that splendid out- 
burst of song begun towards the end of the century 
by Coleridge and Wordsworth with the Lyrécal 
Ballads. The LZclogues are comparatively tame; 
but during their author’s lifetime they were the most 
popular of his works—probably because they were 
looked upon as ‘correct.’ But to us it is the Odes 
which are precious. They are not, of course, all of 
equal merit : in some it cannot be denied that there 
is something of that obscurity of which his own age 
complained—there is too much allegory, and too 
little of direct human feeling. But when Collins was 
to the full extent influenced by ‘the vision and the 
faculty divine,’ he wrote as it has been given to few 
indeed to write. What can surpass—I had almost 
said, what can equal—the exquisite unrhymed lyric 
the Ode to Evening? MHere we have a natural note 
of subdued, chastened, yet enthusiastic music—a 
note of spontaneous poetry to which I do not think 
Gray ever attained. It is, in my judgment, un- 
matched in harmony, in simple dignity, and in a 
charm which is almost magical amongst Odes. 
Collins strikes a very different note in the magnifi- 
cent ode on Zhe Passions. This contains some of 
his finest poetry. He imagines Music, a young and 
heavenly maid, charming ‘early Greece’ with her 
new art. The Passions—Fear, Anger, Jealousy, 
Revenge, and many others—throng to hear her ; till, 
carried away by the enthusiasm of the music, each 
tries what he himself can do with the different in- 
struments. The effect produced by Fear is admirably 
described in only four lines; the same with Anger, 
‘ 
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and then with Despair. Then comes a lovely de- 
scription of Hope’s attempt ; so on with the others. 
And the Ode concludes with a beautiful invocation to 
Music herself—‘ Sphere-descended maid.’ The dozen 
lines ‘written in the beginning of the year 1746’ have 
a note of restrained dignity and pathos to which few 
of our poets, except Cowper, have ever attained. 
The Dirge in Cymbeline has always, and justly, been 
a favourite, for it is marked by a simple and tender 
note of feeling; and we may say the same of the 
Ode on the Death of Colonel Ross, though there are 
in these verses a spirit and a movement which are 
absent from the Dzxge, and would indeed be out of 
place there. The opening strophe of the Ode ¢o 
Liberty is magnificent, but the poem falls off as it 
proceeds to its somewhat tame conclusion. We have, 
indeed, the peculiar diction of the period throughout 
all the poems—swains, shepherds, melting virgins, 
and the rest. Colonel Ross is spoken of as ‘the 
youth,’ though it is probable that he was at least 
beginning to grow grey. But this was the language 
of poetry in that age; verse would hardly have been 
recognised as such without it, and we must not be 
too critical on so small a matter. 

Johnson could not appreciate the poetry of Collins. 
He loved him personally, however, and writes of him 
after his unhappy death: ‘Such was the fate of 
Collins, with whom I once delighted to converse, 
and whom I yet remember with tenderness.’ So 
we may say. We can converse with him, through 
his beautiful poetry, with delight, and cannot fail 
to feel tenderness towards the memory of so unhappy, 
yet so gifted a poet. 
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A POEM IN IMITATION OF THE THIRD SATIRE 
OF JUVENAL 
Quis inepte 
Tam patiens urbis, tam ferreus ut teneat se?—Juv. 
THO’ grief and fondness in my breast rebel, 
When injur’d THALES bids the town farewel, 
Yet still my calmer thoughts his choice commend, 
I praise the hermit, but regret the friend, 
Who now resolves from vice and LONDON far, & 
To breathe in distant Helds a purer air, 
And, fix’d on Cambria’s solitary shore, 
Give to St. David one true Briton more. 

For who wou’d leave, unbrib’d, Hibernia’s land, 
Or change the rocks of Scotland for the Strand? 
There none are swept by sudden fate away, 

But all whom hunger spares, with age decay : 
Here malice, rapine, accident, conspire, | 

~ And now a rabble rages, now a fire ; 

Their ambush here relentless ruffians lay, 
And here the fell attorney prowls for prey ; 
Here falling houses thunder on your head, 
And here a female atheist talks you dead. 

While THALEs waits the wherry that contains 
Of dissipated wealth the small remains, 

On Thames’s banks, in silent thought we stood, 
Where Greenwich smiles upon the silver flood : 
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Struck with the seat that gave Eliza birth, 
We kneel, and kiss the consecrated earth ; 
In pleasing dreams the blissful age renew, 
And call Britannia’s glories back to view ; 
Behold her cross triumphant on the main, 
The guard of commerce, and the dread of Spain, 
Ere masquerades debauch’d, excise oppress’d, 
Or English honour grew a standing jest. 
A transient calm the happy scenes bestow, 
And for a moment lull the sense of woe. 
At length awaking, with contemptuous frown, 
Indignant THALEs eyes the neighb’ring town. 
‘Since worth,’ he cries, ‘in these degen’rate days ** 
Wants ev’n the cheap reward of empty praise ; 
In those curs’d walls, devote to vice and gain, 
Since unrewarded science toils in vain ; 
Since hope but soothes to double my distress, 
And ev’ry moment leaves my little less ; 
While yet my steady steps no staff sustains, 
And life still vig’rous revels in my veins ; 
Grant me, kind heaven, to find some happier place, 
Where honesty and sense are no disgrace ; 
Some pleasing bank where verdant osiers play, 
Some peaceful vale with nature’s painting gay ; 
Where once the harrass’d Briton found repose, 
And safe in poverty defy’d his foes ; 
Some secret cell, ye pow’rs, indulgent give. 
Let ——live here, for——has learn’d to live. ae 
Here let those reign, whom pensions can incite 
To vote a patriot black, a courtier white ; 
Explain their country’s dear-bought rights away, 
And plead for pirates in the face of day ; 
With slavish tenets taint our poison’d youth, tes 
And lend a lie the confidence of truth. 
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* Let such raise palaces, and manors buy, 
Collect a tax, or farm a lottery ; 
With warbling eunuchs fill a licens’d stage, 


And lull to servitude a thoughtless age. ae 
‘Heroes, proceed! what bounds your pride shall 
hold ? 


What check restrain your thirst of pow’r and gold? 
Behold rebellious virtue quite o’erthrown, 
Behold our fame, our wealth, our lives your own. 
To such, a groaning nation’s spoils are giv’n, Ss 
When publick crimes inflame the wrath of heav’n : 
But what, my friend, what hope remains for me, 
Who start at theft, and blush at perjury ? 
Who scarce forbear, tho’ BRITAIN’s court he sing, 
To pluck a titled poet’s borrow’d wing ; bis 
A statesman’s logick unconvinc’d can hear, 
And dare to slumber o’er the Gazetteer ; 
Despise a fool in half his pension dress’d, 
And strive in vain to laugh at H——y’s jest. 
‘Others with softer smiles, and subtler art, 
Can sap the principles, or taint the heart ; 
With more address a lover’s note convey, 
Or bribe a virgin’s innocence away. 
Well may they rise, while I, whose rustick tongue 
Ne’er knew to puzzle right, or varnish wrong, oad 
Spurn’d as a beggar, dreaded as a spy, 
Live unregarded, unlamented die. 
‘For what but social guilt the friend endears? 
Who shares Orgilio’s crimes, his fortune shares. 
But thou, should tempting villany present Cy 
All Marlb’rough hoarded, or all Villiers spent, 
Turn from the glitt’ring bribe thy scornful eye, 
Nor sell for gold, what gold could never buy, 
The peaceful slumber, self-approving day, 
Unsullied fame, and conscience ever gay. me 
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‘ The cheated nation’s happy fav’rites, see ! 

Mark whom the great caress, who frown on me } 
Lonpon ! the needy villain’s gen’ral home, 

The common shore of Paris, and of Rome; 

With eager thirst, by folly or by fate, Ps 
Sucks in the dregs of each corrupted state. 

Forgive my transports on a theme like this, 

I cannot bear a French metropolis. 

‘Tllustrious EDWARD! from the realms of day, 
The land of heroes and of saints survey ; ane 
Nor hope the British lineaments to trace, 

The rustick grandeur, or the surly grace, 
But lost in thoughtless ease, and empty show, 
Behold the warrior dwindled to a beau ; 
Sense, freedom, piety, refin’d away, 105 
Of France the mimick, and of Spain the prey. 
‘All that at home no more can beg or steal, 
Or like a gibbet better than a wheel ; 
Hiss’d from the stage, or hooted from the court, 
Their air, their dress, their politicks import ; 110 
Obsequious, artful, voluble and gay, 
On Britain’s fond credulity they prey. 
No gainful trade their industry can ’scape, 
They sing, they dance, clean shoes, or cure a clap: 
All sciences a fasting Monsieur knows, wie 
And bid him go to hell, to hell he goes, 
‘Ah ! what avails it, that, from slav’ry far, 
I drew the breath of life in English air ; 
Was early taught a Briton’s right to prize, 
And lisp the tale of HENRy’s victories ; i? 
If the gull’d conqueror receives the chain, 
And flattery subdues when arms are vain ? 
‘Studious to please, and ready to submit, 
The supple Gaul was born a parasite; 
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Still to his int’rest true, where-e’er he goes, 

Wit, brav’ry, worth, his lavish tongue bestows ; 

In ev’ry face a thousand graces shine, 

From ev’ry tongue flows harmony divine. 

These arts in vain our rugged natives try, 

Strain out with fault’ring diffidence a lie. 

And gain a kick for awkward flattery. 
‘Besides, with justice this discerning age 

Admires their wond’rous talents for the stage: 

Well may they venture on the mimick’s art, 

Who play from morn to night a borrow’d part ; 

Practis’d their master’s notions to embrace, 

Repeat his maxims, and reflect his face ; 

With ev’ry wild absurdity comply, 

And view each object with another’s eye ; 

To shake with laughter ere the jest they hear, 

To pour at will the counterfeited tear, 

And as their patron hints the cold or heat, 

To shake in dog-days, in December sweat. 

How, when competitors like these contend, 

Can surly virtue hope to fix a friend? 

Slaves that with serious impudence beguile, 

And lie without a blush, without a smile ; 

Exalt each trifle, ev’ry vice adore, 

Your taste in snuff, your judgment in a whore ; 

Can Balbo’s eloquence applaud, and swear 

He gropes his breeches with a monarch’s air. 
‘For arts like these prefer’d, admir’d, caress’d, 

They first invade your table, then your breast ; 

Explore your secrets with insidious art, 

Watch the weak hour, and ransack all the heart ; 

Then soon your ill-plac’d confidence repay, 

Commence your lords, and govern or betray. 
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* By numbers here from shame or censure free, 
All crimes are safe, but hated poverty. 
This, only this, the rigid law pursues, 
This, only this, provokes the snarling muse. 
The sober trader at a tatter’d cloak, 
Wakes from his dream, and labours for a joke ; 
With brisker air the silken courtiers gaze, 
And turn the varied taunt a thousand ways. 
Of all the griefs that harrass the distress’d, 
Sure the most bitter is a scornful jest ; 
Fate never wounds more deep the gen’rous heart, 
Than when a blockhead’s insult points the dart. 
‘ Has heaven reservd, in pity to the poor, 
No pathless waste, or undiscover’d shore? 
No secret island in the boundless main ? 
No peaceful desert yet unclaim’d by SPAIN? 
Quick let us rise, the happy seats explore, 
And bear oppression’s insolence no more. 
This mournful truth is ev’ry where confess’d, 
SLOW RISES WORTH, BY POVERTY DEPRESS’D: 
But here more slow, where all are slaves to gold, 
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Where looks are merchandise, and smiles are sold ; 


Where won by bribes, by flatteries implor’d, 
The groom retails the favours of his lord. 
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‘But hark ! th’ affrighted crowd's tumultuous eries 


Roll through the streets, and thunder to the skies : 


Rais’d from some pleasing dream of wealth and pow’r, 


Some pompous palace, or some blissful bow’r, 
Aghast you start, and scarce with aching sight 
Sustain th’ approaching fire’s tremendous light ; 
Swift from pursuing horrors take your way, 
And leave your little ALL to flames a prey ; 
Then thro’ the world a wretched vagrant roam, 
For where can starving merit find a home? 
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In vain your mournful narrative disclose, 

While all neglect, and most insult your woes. 
“Should heaven’s just bolts Orgilio’s wealth con- 

found, 

And spread his flaming palace on the ground, 

Swift o’er the land the dismal rumour flies, 

And public mournings pacify the skies ; 

The laureat tribe in servile verse relate, 

How virtue wars with persecuting fate ; 
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With well-feign’d gratitude the pension’d band 7? 
Refund the plunder of the beggar’d land. 
See! while he builds, the gaudy vassals come, 
And crowd with sudden wealth the rising dome ; 
The price of boroughs and of souls restore ; 
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And raise his treasures higher than before : 
Now bless’d with all the baubles of the great, 
The polish’d marble, and the shining plate, 
Orgilio sees the golden pile aspire, 
And hopes from angry heav’n another fire. 
*Could’st thou resign the park and play content,” 
For the fair banks of Severn or of Trent ; 
There might’st thou find some elegant retreat, 
Some hireling senator’s deserted seat ; 
And stretch thy prospects o’er the smiling land, 
For less than rent the dungeons of the Strand ; 
There prune thy walks, support thy drooping flow’rs, 
Direct thy rivulets, and twine thy bow’rs ; 
And, while thy beds a cheap repast afford, 
Despise the dainties of a venal lord : 
There ev’ry bush with nature’s musick rings, 
There ev’ry breeze bears health upon its wings ; 
On all thy hours security shall smile, 
And bless thine evening walk and morning toil, 
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‘ Prepare for death, if here at night you roam, 


And sign your will before you sup from home. es 
‘Some fiery fop, with new commission vain, 
Who sleeps on brambles till he kills his man ; 
Some frolick drunkard, reeling from a feast, 
Provokes a broil, and stabs you for a jest. 
230 


* Yet ev’n these heroes, mischievously gay, 
Lords of the street, and terrors of the way ; 
Flush’d as they are with folly, youth, and wine, 
Their prudent insults to the poor confine ; 

Afar they mark the flambeau’s bright approach, 
And shun the shining train, and golden coach. 7° 

“In vain, these dangers past, your doors you close, . 

And hope the balmy blessings of repose : 

Cruel with guilt, and daring with despair, 

The midnight murd’rer bursts the faithless bar ; 
Invades the sacred hour of silent rest, Sd 
And plants, unseen, a dagger in your breast. 

‘Scarce can our fields, such crowds at Tyburn die, 

With hemp the gallows and the fleet supply. 
Propose your schemes, ye senatorian band, 
Whose ways and means support the sinking Jand; *4 
Lest ropes be wanting in the tempting spring, 
To rig another convoy for the king. 
‘A single jail, in ALFRED’s golden reign, 
Could half the nation’s criminals contain ; 
Fait Justice then, without constraint ador’d, 280 
Held high the steady scale, but sheath’d the sword ; 
No spies were paid, no special juries known ; 
Blest age ! but ah ! how diff’rent from our own ! 

*Much-could I add,—but see the boat at hand, 

The tide retiring, calls me from the land : anaes 
Farewel !—When youth, and health, and fortune spent, 
Thou fly’st for refuge to the wilds of Kent; 
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And tir’d like me with follies and with crimes, 

In angry numbers warn’st succeeding times ; 

Then shall thy friend, nor thou refuse his aid, 260 
Still foe to vice, forsake his Cambrian shade ; 

In virtue’s cause once more exert his rage, 

Thy satire point, and animate. thy page.’ 
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IN IMITATION OF THE TENTH SATIRE 
OF JUVENAL 


LET observation with extensive view, 

Survey mankind, from China to Peru; 

Remark each anxious toil, each eager strife, 

And watch the busy scenes of crowded life ; 
Then say how hope and fear, desire and hate, 
O’erspread with snares the clouded: maze of fate, 
Where wav’ring man, betray’d by vent’rous pride, 
To tread the dreary paths without a guide ; 

As treach’rous phantoms in the mist delude, 
Shuns fancied ills, or chases airy good. 

How rarely reason guides the stubborn choice, 
Rules the bold hand, or prompts the suppliant voice 3 
How nations sink, by darling schemes oppress’d, 
When vengeance listens to the fool’s request. 
Fate wings with ev’ry wish th’ afflictive dart, 
Each gift of nature, and each grace of art ; 

With tatal heat impetuous courage glows, 

With fatal sweetness elocution flows ; 
Impeachment stops the speaker’s pow’rful breath, 
And restless fire precipitates on death. 
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But scarce observ’d, the knowing and the bold 


Fall in the gen’ral massacre of gold ; 
Wide-wasting pest ! that rages unconfin’d, 


And crowds with crimes the records of mankind ; 


For gold his sword the hireling ruffian draws, 
For gold the hireling judge distorts the laws ; 


Wealth heap’d on wealth, nor truth nor safety buys, 


The dangers gather as the treasures rise. 

Let hist’ry tell where rival kings command, 
And dubious title shakes the madded land, 
When statutes glean the refuse of the sword, 
How much more safe the vassal than the lord, 
Low sculks the hind beneath the rage of pow’r, 
And leaves the wealthy traitor in the Tow’r, 
Untouch’d his cottage, and his slumbers sound, 
Tho’ confiscation’s vultures hover round. 

The needy traveller, serene and gay, 

Walks the wild heath, and sings his toil away. 
Does envy seize thee? crush th’ upbraiding joy, 
Increase his riches, and his peace destroy ; 

New fears in dire vicissitude invade, 

The rustling brake alarms, and quiv’ring shade ; 
Nor light nor darkness bring his pain relief, 
One shews the plunder, and one hides the thief. 

Yet still one gen’ral cry the skies assails, 
And gain and grandeur load the tainted gales ; 
Few know the toiling statesman’s fear or care, 
Th’ insidious rival and the gaping heir. 

Once more, Democritus, arise on earth, 
With cheerful wisdom and instructive mirth, 
See motley life in modern trappings dress’d, 
And feed with varied fools th’ eternal jest : 
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Thou who couldst laugh where want enchain’d caprice, 


Toil crush’d conceit, and man was of a piece ; 
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Where wealth unlov’d without a mourner dy’d; | ® 

And scarce a sycophant was fed by pride ; 

Where ne’er was known the form of mock debate, 

Or seen a new-made mayor’s unwieldy state ; 

Where change of fav’rites made no change of laws, 

And senates heard before they judg’d a cause; © 

How wouldst thou shake at Britain’s modish tribe, 

Dart the quick taunt, and edge the piercing gibe? 

Attentive truth and nature to decry, 

And pierce each scene with philosophic eye, 

To thee were solemn toys or empty show, ae 

The robes of pleasure and the veils of woe: 

All aid the farce, and all thy mirth maintain, 

Whose joys are causeless, or whose griefs are vain. 
Such was the scorn that fill’d the sage’s mind, 

Renew’d at ev'ry glance on human kind ; i 

How just that scorn ere yet thy voice declare, 

Search every state, and canvass ev’ry pray’r. 
Unnumber’d suppliants crowd Preferment’s gate, 

Athirst for wealth, and burning to be great ; 

Delusive Fortune hears th’ incessant call, te 

They mount, they shine, evaporate, and fall. 

On ev’ry stage the foes of peace attend, 

Hate dogs their flight, and insult mocks their end. 

Love ends with hope, the sinking statesman’s door 

Pours in the morning worshipper no more ; 

For growing names the weekly scribbler lies, 

To growing wealth the dedicator flies ; 

From ev'ry room descends the painted face, 

That hung the bright Palladium of the place, 

And smok’d in kitchens, or in auctions sold, 85 

To better features yields the frame of gold; 

For now no more we trace in ev’ry line 

Heroic worth, benevolence divine: 
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The form distorted justifies the fall, 
And detestation rids th’ indignant wall. bad 

But will not Britain hear the last appeal, 

Sign her foes’ doom, or guard her fav’rites’ zeal? 
Thro’ Freedom’s sons no more remonstrance rings, 
Degrading nobles and controlling kings ; 

Our supple tribes repress their patriot throats, » 
And ask no questions but the price of votes ; 

With weekly libels and septennial ale, 

Their wish is full to riot and to rail. 

In full-blown dignity, see Wolsey stand, 

Law in his voice, and fortune in his hand: 100 
To him the church, the realm, their pow’rs consign, 
Thro’ him the rays of regal bounty shine, 

Still to new heights his restless wishes tow’r, 

Claim leads to claim, and pow’r advances pow’r ; 
Till conquest unresisted ceas’d to please, = 
And rights submitted, left him none to seize. 

At length his sovereign frowns—the train of state 
Mark the keen glance, and watch the sign to hate. 
Where’er he turns he meets a stranger’s eye, 

His suppliants scorn him, and his followers fy; 1° 
At once is lost the pride of awful state, 

The golden canopy, the glitt’ring plate, 

The regal palace, the Juxurious board, 

The liv’ried army, and the menial lord. 

With age, with cares, with maladies oppress’d, 
He seeks the refuge of monastic rest. 

Grief aids disease, remember’d folly stings, 

And his last sighs reproach the faith of kings. 

Speak thou, whose thoughts at humble peace repine, 
Shall Wolsey’s wealth, with Wolsey’s end, be thine? !” 
Or liv’st thou now, with safer pride content, 

The wisest justice on the banks of Trent? 
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For why did Wolsey near the steeps of fate, 
On weak foundations raise th’ enormous weight ? 
Why but to sink beneath misfortune’s blow, cia 
With louder ruin to the gulphs below ? 

What gave great Villiers to th’ assassin’s knife, 
And fix’d disease on Harley’s closing life? 
What murder’d Wentworth, and what exil’d Hyde, 
By kings protected, and to kings ally’d? = 
What but their wish indulg’d in courts to shine, 
And pow’r too great to keep, or to resign? 

When first the college rolls receive his name, 
The young enthusiast quits his ease for fame ; 
Through all his veins the fever of renown a 
Spreads from the strong contagion of the gown; 
O’er Bodley’s dome his future Jabours spread, 
And Bacon’s mansion trembles o’er his head. 
Are these thy views? proceed, illustrious youth, 
And virtue guard thee to the throne of Truth! 1 
_ Yet should thy soul indulge the gen’rous heat, 
Till captive Science yields her last retreat ; 
Should Reason guide thee with her brightest ray, 
And pour on misty Doubt resistless day ; 
Should no false Kindness lure to loose delight, ex 
Nor Praise relax, nor Difficulty fright ; 


~ Should tempting Novelty thy cell refrain, 


And Sloth effuse her opiate fumes in vain ; 

Should Beauty blunt on fops her fatal dart, 

Nor claim the triumph of a letter’d heart ; ae 
Should no Disease thy torpid veins invade, 

Nor Melancholy’s phantoms haunt thy shade ; 

Yet hope not life from grief or danger free, 

Nor think the doom of man revers’d for thee: 

Deign on the passing world to turn thine eyes, 7% 
And pause awhile from letters, to be wise ; 
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There mark what ills the scholar’s life assail, 
Toil, envy, want, the patron, and the jail. 
See nations slowly wise, and meanly just, 
To buried merit raise the tardy bust. = 
If dreams yet flatter, once again attend, 
Hear Lydiat’s life, and Galileo’s end. 

Nor deem, when Learning her last prize bestows, 
The glitt’ring eminence exempt from woes ; 
See when the vulgar ’scape, despis’d or aw’d, e 
Rebellion’s vengeful talons seize on Laud. 
From meaner minds, tho’ smaller fines content 
The plunder’d palace or sequester’d rent ; 
Mark’d out by dang’rous parts he meets the shock, 
And fatal learning leads him to the block : Pad 
Around his tomb let Art and Genius weep, 
But hear his death, ye blockheads, hear and sleep. 

The festal blazes, the triumphal show, 
The ravish’d standard, and the captive foe, 
The senate’s thanks, the gazette’s pompous tale, 17% 
With force resistless o’er the brave prevail. 
Such bribes the rapid Greek o’er Asia whirl’d, 
For such the steady Romans shook the world ; 
For such in distant lands the Britons shine, 
And stain with blood the Danube or the Rhine; 1 
This pow’r has praise, that virtue scarce can warm, 
Till fame supplies the universal charm. 
Yet Reason frowns on War’s unequal game, 
Where wasted nations raise a single name, 
And mortgag’d states their grandsires’ wreaths regret, 
From age to age in everlasting debt ; 
Wreaths which at last the dear-bought right convey 
To rust on medals, or on stones decay. 

_ On what foundation stands the warrior’s pride, 

How just his hopes, let Swedish Charles decide; 1% 
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A frame of adamant, a soul of fire, 

No dangers fright him, and no labours tire ; 
O’er love, o’er fear, extends his wide domain, 
Unconquer’d lord of pleasure and of pain ; 

No joys to him pacific sceptres yield, 

War sounds the trump, he rushes to the field ; ” 
Behold surrounding kings their pow’rs combine, 
And one capitulate, and one resign ; 
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Peace courts his hand, but spreads her charms in vain ; 
‘ Think nothing gain’d,’ he cries, ‘till nought remain, 


On Moscow’s walls till Gothic standards fly, 
And all be mine beneath the polar sky.’ 
The march begins in military state, 
And nations on his eye suspended wait ; 
Stern Famine guards the solitary coast, 
And Winter barricades the realms of Frost; 
He comes, nor want nor cold his course delay ;— 
Hide, blushing Glory, hide Pultowa’s day: 
The vanquish’d hero leaves his broken bands, 
And shews his miseries in distant lands ; 
Condemn’d a needy supplicant to wait, 
While ladies interpose, and slaves debate. 
But did not Chance at length her error mend? 
Did no subverted empire mark his end? 
Did rival monarchs give the fatal wound ? 
Or hostile millions press him to the ground ? 
His fall was destin’d to a barren strand, 
A petty fortress, and a dubious hand ; 
He left the name, at which the world grew pale, 
To point a moral, or adorn < tale. 

All times their scenes of pompous woes afford, 
From Persia’s tyrant, to Bavaria’s lord. 
In gay hostility, and barb’rous pride, 
With half mankind embattled at his side, 
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Great Xerxes comes to seize the certain prey, = 
And starves exhausted regions in his way ; 
Attendant Flatt’ry counts his myriads o’er, 
Till counted myriads soothe his pride no more ; 
Fresh praise is try’d till madness fires his mind, 
The waves he lashes, and enchains the wind ; 230 
New pow’rs are claim’d, new pow’rs are still bestow’d, 
Till rude resistance lops the spreading god ; 
The daring Greeks deride the martial show, 
And heap their valleys with the gaudy foe ; 
Th’ insulted sea with humbler thoughts he gains, 7° 
A single skiff to speed his flight remains ; 
Th’ incumber’d oar scarce leaves the dreaded coast 
Through purple billows and a floating host. 

The bold Bavarian, in a luckless hour, 
Tries the dread summits of Czesarian pow’r, att 
With unexpected legions bursts away, 
And sees defenceless realms receive his sway ; 
Short sway ! fair Austria spreads her mournful charms, 
The queen, the beauty, sets the world in arms ; 
From hill to hill the beacons’ rousing blaze as 
Spreads wide the hope of plunder and of praise ; 
The fierce Croatian, and the wild Hussar, 
And all the sons of ravage crowd the war ; 
The baffled prince in honour’s flatt’ring bloom 
Of hasty greatness finds the fatal doom, mo 
His foes derision, and his subjects blame, 
And steals to death from anguish and from shame. 

Enlarge my life with multitude of days, 
In health, in sickness, thus the suppliant prays ; 
Hides from himself his state, and shuns to know, ™ 
That life protracted, is protracted woe. 
Time hovers o’er, impatient to destroy, 
And shuts np all the passages of joy: 
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In vain their gifts the bounteous seasons pour, 
The fruit autumnal, and the vernal flow’r, ce 
With listless eyes the dotard views the store, 
He views, and wonders that they please no more: 
Now pall the tasteless meats, and joyless wines, 
And Luxury with sighs her slave resigns. 
Approach, ye minstrels, try the soothing strain,  °8 
And yield the tuneful lenitives of pain: 
No sounds, alas, would touch th’ impervious ear 
Though dancing mountains witness’d Orpheus near , 
Nor lute nor lyre his feeble pow’r attend, 
Nor sweeter musick of a virtuous friend, a 
But everlasting dictates crowd his tongue, 
Perversely grave or positively wrong. 
The still returning tale, and ling’ring jest, 
Perplex the fawning niece and pamper’d guest, 
While growing hopes scarce awe the gath’ring sneer,”® 
And scarce a legacy can bribe to hear ; 
The watchful guests still hint the last offence, 
The daughter’s petulance, the son’s expence, 
Improve his heady rage with treach’rous skill, 
And mould his passions till they make his will, ™? 
Unnumber’d maladies his joints invade, 
Lay siege to life, and press the dire blockade ; 
But unextinguish’d Av’rice still remains, 
And dreaded losses aggravate his pains ; 
He turns, with anxious heart and crippled hands, *% 
His bonds of debt, and mortgages of lands ; 
Or views his coffers with suspicious eyes, 
Unlocks his gold, and counts it till he dies, 
But grant, the virtues of a temp’rate prime 
Bless with an age exempt from scorn or crime;  _™ 
An age that melts in unperceiv’d decay, 
And glides in modest innocence away ; 
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Whose peaceful day Benevolence endears, 
Whose night congratulating Conscience cheers ; 
The gen’ral fav’rite as the gen’ral friend : 
Such age there is, and who could wish its end? 

Yet ev’n on this her load Misfortune flings, 
To press the weary minutes’ flagging wings : 
New sorrow rises as the day returns, 

A sister sickens, or a daughter mourns, =) 
Now kindred Merit fills the sable bier, 

Now lacerated Friendship claims a tear. 

Year chases year, decay pursues decay, — 

Still drops some joy from with’ring life away ; 

New forms arise, and diffrent views engage, ate 
Superfluous lags the vet’ran on the stage, 

Till pitying Nature signs the last release, 

And bids afflicted worth retire to peace. 

But few there are whom hours like these await, 
Who set unclouded in the gulphs of Fate. ee 
From Lydia’s monarch should the search descend, 
By Solon caution’d to regard his end ; 
In life’s last scene what prodigies surprise, 
Fears of the brave, and follies of the wise ? 
From Marlb’rough’s eyes the streams of dotage flow,*® 
And Swift expires a driv’ler and a show. 

The teeming mother, anxious for her race, 
Begs for each birth the fortune of a face: 
Yet Vane could tell what ills from beauty spring ; 
And Sedley curs’d the form that pleas\daking. 
Ye nymphs of rosy lips and radiant eyes, 
Whom Pleasure keeps too busy to be wise, 
Whom joys with soft varieties invite, 
By day the frolick, and the dance by night, 
Who frown with vanity, who smile with art, _ 
And ask the latest fashion of the heart, 
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What care, what rules your heedless charms shall save, 
Each nymph your rival, and each youth your slave? 
Against your fame with fondness hate combines, 

The rival batters, and the lover mines. “~ 
With distant voice neglected Virtue calls, 

Less heard and less, the faint remonstrance falls ; 
Tir’d with contempt, she quits the slipp’ry reign, 
And Pride and Prudence take her seat in vain. 


In crowd at once, where none the pass defend, 335 
The harmless Freedom, and the private Friend. 
The guardians yield, by force superior ply’d ; 
To Int’rest, Prudence ; and to Flatt’ry, Pride. 
Now Beauty falls betray’d, despis’d, distress’d, 
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And hissing Infamy proclaims the rest. 
Where then shall Hope and Fear their objects find? 

Must dull Suspense corrupt the stagnant mind? 

Must helpless man, in ignorance sedate, 

Roll darkling down the torrent of his fate? 

Must no dislike alarm, no wishes rise 345 

No cries attempt the mercies of the skies? 

Inquirer, cease, petitions yet remain, 

Which heav’n may hear, nor deem religion vain. 

Still raise for good the supplicating voice, 

But leave to heav’n the measure and the choice. *8 

Safe in his pow’r, whose eyes discern afar 

' The secret ambush of a specious pray’r ; 

Implore his aid, in his decisions rest, 

Secure whate’er he gives, he gives the best. 


Yet when the sense of sacred presence fires, sd 
And strong devotion to the skies aspires, 
Pour forth thy fervours for a healthful mind, 
Obedient passions, and a will resign’d ; 
For love, which scarce collective man can fill; 
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For patience, sov’reign o’er transmuted ill ; 
F 
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For faith, that, panting for a happier seat, 

Counts death kind Nature’s signal of retreat :_ 

These goods for man the laws of heav’n ordain, 
These goods he grants, who grants the pow’r to gain; 
With these celestial Wisdom calms the mind, ste 
And makes the happiness she does not find. 


SPRING 
AN ODE 


STERN Winter now, by Spring repress’d, 
Forbears the long continued strife ; 

And nature, on her naked breast, 
Delights to catch the gales of life. 


Now o’er the rural kingdom roves 

Soft pleasure with her laughing train, ~ 
Love warbles in the vocal groves, 

And vegetation plants the plain, 


Unhappy ! whom to beds of pain, 
Arthritic tyranny consigns ; 

Whom smiling nature courts in vain, 
Tho’ rapture sings and beauty shines, © 


Yet tho’ my limbs disease invades, 
Her wings imagination tries, 

And bears me to the peaceful shades 
Where ’s humble turrets rise. 


Here stop, my soul, thy rapid flight, 
Nor from the pleasing groves depart, 
Where first great nature charm’d my sight, 
Where wisdom first inform’d my heart. 
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Here let me thro’ the vales pursue, 
A guide—a father—and a friend, 
Once more great nature’s works renew, 
Once more on wisdom’s voice attend. 


From false caresses, causeless strife, 

Wild hope, vain fear, alike remov’d; 
Here let me learn the use of life, 

When best enjoyed—when most improv’d, 


Teach me, thou venerable bower, 
Cool meditation’s quiet seat, 

The generous scorn of venal power, 
The silent grandeur of retreat. 


When pride by guilt to greatness climbs, 
Or raging factions rush to war, 

Here let me learn to shun the crimes 
I can’t prevent, and will not share, 


But lest I fall by subtler foes, 
Bright wisdom, teach me Curio’s art, 
The swelling passions to compose, 
And quell the rebels of the heart, 


MIDSUMMER 
AN ODE 


O Puasus ! down the western sky, 
Far hence diffuse thy burning ray, 

Thy light to distant worlds supply, 
And wake them to the cares of day. 


Come, gentle Eve, the friend-of care, 
Come, Cynthia, lovely queen of night! 
Refresh me with a cooling breeze, 
And cheer me with a lambent light. : 
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Lay me, where o’er the verdant ground 
Her living carpet nature spreads ; 

Where the green bower with roses crown’d, 
In showers its fragrant foliage sheds. 


Improve the peaceful hour with wine, 
Let music die along the grove ; 

Around the bow] let myrtles twine, 
And every strain be tun’d to love. 


Come, Stella, queen of all my heart! 
Come, born to fill its vast desires ! 
Thy looks perpetual joys impart, 
Thy voice perpetual love inspires. 


Whilst all my wish and thine complete, 
By turns we languish and we burn, 
Let sighing gales our sighs repeat, 
Our murmurs—murmuring brooks return. 


Let me when nature calls to rest, 
And blushing skies the morn foretell, 
Sink on the down of Stella’s breast, 
And bid the waking world farewell. 


AUTUMN 
AN ODE 


ALAS! with swift and silent pace, 
Impatient time rolls on the year ; 

The seasons change, and nature’s face 
Now sweetly smiles, now frowns severe. 
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*Twas Spring, twas Summer, all was gay, 
Now Autumn bends a cloudy brow ; 

The flowers of Spring are swept away, 
And Summer fruits desert the bough. 


The verdant leaves that play’d on high, 
And wanton’d on the western breeze, 
Now trod in dust neglected lie, 
As Boreas strips the bending trees. 


The fields that wav’d with golden grain, 
As russet heaths are wild and bare; 

Not moist with dew, but drench’d in rain, 
Nor health, nor pleasure, wanders there, 


No more while thro’ the midnight shade, 
Beneath the moon’s pale orb I stray, 
Soft pleasing woes my heart invade, 
As Progne pours the melting lay. 


From this capricious clime she soars, 
O! would some god but wings supply ! 
To where each morn the Spring restores, 
Companion of her flight I’d fly. 


Vain wish! me fate compels to bear 
The downward season’s iron reign, 

Compels to breathe polluted air, 
And shiver on a blasted plain, 


What bliss to life can Autumn yield, 

If glooms, and showers, and storms prevail 3 
And Ceres flies the naked field, 

And flowers, and fruits, and Phoebus fail? 
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Oh! what remains, what lingers yet, 
To cheer me in the dark’ning hour? 

The grape remains! the friend of wit, 
In love, and mirth, of mighty power. 


Haste—press the clusters, fill the bow] ; 
Apollo ! shoot thy parting ray : 

This gives the sunshine of the soul, 
This-god of health, and verse, and day. 


Still—still the jocund strain shall flow, 
The pulse with vigorous rapture beat ; 

My Stella with new charms shall glow, 
And every bliss in wine shall meet. 


WINTER 
AN ODE 


No more the morn with tepid rays, 
Unfolds the flower of various hue ; 
Noon spreads no more the genial blaze, 

Nor gentle eve distills the dew. 


The lingering hours prolong the night, 
Usurping darkness shares the day ; 

Her mists restrain the force of light, 
And Pheebus holds a doubtful sway. 


By gloomy twilight half reveal’d, 
With sighs we view the hoary hill, 

The leafless wood, the naked field, 
The snow-topt cot, the frozen rill. 


WINTER 


No music warbles thro’ the grove, 
No vivid colours paint the plain ; 
No more with devious steps I rove 
Thro’ verdant paths now sought in vain. 


Aloud the driving tempest roars, 
Congeal’d, impetuous showers descend ; 

Haste, close the window, bar the doors, 
Fate leaves me Stella, and a friend. 


In nature’s aid let art supply 
With light and heat my little sphere ; 
Rouse, rouse the fire, and pile it high, 
Light up a constellation here. 


Let music sound the voice of joy! 
Or mirth repeat the jocund tale ; 

Let love his wanton wiles employ, 
And o’er the season wine prevail. 


Yet time life’s dreary winter brings, 

When mirth’s gay tale shall please no more 
Nor music charm—tho’ Stella sings ; 

Nor love, nor wine, the Spring restore. 


Catch then, O! catch the transient hour, 
Improve each moment as it flies ; 

Life’s a short Summer—man a flower, 
He dies—alas ! how soon he dies ! 


THE WINTER’S WALK 


BEHOLD, my fair, where’er we rove, 
What dreary prospects round us rise; 
The naked hill, the leafless grove, 
The hoary ground, the frowning skies ; 
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Nor only thought the wasted plain, 
Stern Winter in thy force confess’d ; 
Still wider spreads thy horrid reign, 
I feel thy power usurp my breast. 


Enlivening hope, and fond desire, 
Resign the heart to spleen and care ; 

Scarce frighted love maintains her fire, 
And rapture saddens to despair. 


In groundless hope, and causeless fear, 
Unhappy man! behold thy doom; 
Still changing with the changeful year, 

The slave of sunshine and of gloom. 


Tir’d with vain joys, and false alarms, 
With mental and corporeal strife, 

Snatch me, my Stella, to thy arms, 
And screen me from the ills of life, 


_ A SONG 


Nor the soft sighs of vernal gales, 
The fragrance of the flow’ry vales, 
The murmurs of the crystal rill, 
The vocal grove, the verdant hill ; 
Not all their charms, tho’ all unite, 
Can touch my bosom with delight. 


Not all the gems on India’s shore, 

Not all Peru’s unbounded store, 

Not all the power, nor all the fame, 

That heroes, kings, or poets claim ; 

Nor knowledge, which the learn’d approve, 
To form one wish my soul can move. 
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Yet nature’s charms allure my eyes, 

And knowledge, wealth, and fame I prize; 
Fame, wealth, and knowledge I obtain, 
Nor seek I nature’s charms in vain; 

In lovely Stella all combine, 

And, lovely Stella! thou art mine, 


AN EVENING ODE 
TO STELLA 


EVENING now from purple wings 
Sheds the grateful gifts she brings ; 
Brilliant drops bedeck the mead, 
Cooling breezes shake the reed ; 
Shake the reed, and curl the stream 
Silver’d o’er with Cynthia’s beam ; 
Near the chequer’d, lonely grove, 
Hears, and keeps thy secrets, Love, 
Stella, thither let us stray, 

Lightly o’er the dewy way. 

Pheebus drives his burning car, 
Hence, my lovely Stella, far ; 

In his stead, the queen of night 
Round us pours a lambent light : 
Light that seems but just to show 
Breasts that beat, and cheeks that glow ; 
Let us now, in whisper’d joy, 
Evening’s silent hours employ, 
Silence best, and conscious shades, 
Please the hearts that love invades, 
Other pleasures give them pain, 
Lovers al] but love disdain. 
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TO MISS HICKMAN 
PLAYING ON THE SPINNET 


BRIGHT Stella, form’d for universal reign, 

Too well you know to keep the slaves you gain $ 

When in your eyes resistless light’nings play, 

Aw’d into love our conquer’d hearts obey, 

And yield reluctant to despotick sway : 

But when your musick soothes the raging pain, 

We bid propitious heav’n prolong your reign, 

We bless the tyrant, and we hug the chain. 
When old Timotheus struck the vocal string, 

Ambition’s fury fir’d the Grecian king : 

Unbounded projects lab’ring in his mind, 

He pants for room in one poor world confin’d. 

Thus wak’d to rage, by musick’s dreadful pow’r 

He bids the sword destroy, the flame devour. 

Had Stella’s gentle touches mov’d the lyre, 

Soon had the monarch felt a nobler fire: 

No more delighted with destructive war, 

Ambitious only now to please the fair ; 

Resign’d his thirst of empire to her charms, 

And found a thousand worlds in Stella’s arms. 


PARAPHRASE OF PROVERBS 


CHAP. VI, VERSES 6, 7, 8, 9, I0, II. 

‘GO TO THE ANT THOU SLUGGARD’ 
TURN on the prudent ant thy heedful eyes, 
Observe her labours, sluggard, and be wise: 
No stern command, no monitory voice 
Prescribes her duties, or directs her choice ; 
Yet, timely provident, she hastes away, 
To snatch the blessings of the plenteous day ; 
When fruitful summer loads the teeming plain, 
She crops the harvest, and she stores the grain. 
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How long shall sloth usurp thy useless hours, 


Unnerve thy vigour, and enchain thy pow’rs? 
While artful shades thy downy couch enclose, 


And soft solicitation courts repose. 
Amidst the drowsy charms of dull delight, 
Year chases year with unremitted flight, 


Till want now following, fraudulent and slow, 
Shall spring to seize thee like an ambush’d foe. 


HORACE, Lin. IV, Ove VII 
TRANSLATED 

THE snow dissolv’d, no more is seen, 
The fields and woods, behold! are green, 
The changing year renews the plain, 
The rivers know their banks again, 
The sprightly nymph and naked grace 
The mazy dance together trace. 
The changing year’s successive plan 
Proclaims mortality to man. 
Rough winter’s blasts to spring give way, 
Spring yields to summer’s sovereign ray ; 
Then summer sinks in autumn’s reign, 
And winter chills the world again: 
Her losses soon the moon supplies, 
But wretched man, when once he lies 
Where Priam and his sons are laid, 
Is naught but ashes and a shade. 
Who knows if Jove, who counts our score, 
Will toss us in a morning more? 
What with your friend you nobly share, 
At least, you rescue from your heir. 
Not you, Torquatus, boast of Rome, 
When Mincs once has fix’d your doom, 
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Or eloquence, or splendid birth, 

Or virtue, shall restore to earth. 

Hippolytus, unjustly slain, 

Diana calls to life in vain ; 

Nor can the might of Theseus rend 

The chains of hell that hold his friend. 
Nov. 1784. 


ON SEEING A BUST OF 
MRS. MONTAGUE 


Hap this.fair figure which this frame displays, 
Adorn’d in Roman time the brightest days, 

In every dome, in every sacred place, 

Her statue would have breath’d an added grace, 
And on its basis would have been enroll’d, 
‘This is Minerva, cast in Virtue’s mould,’ 


TRANSLATION 


OF A SPEECH OF AQUILEIO IN THE ADRIANO OF 
METASTASIO, BEGINNING ‘TU CHE IN CORTE 
INVECHIASTI.’ 

Grown old in courts, thou art not surely one 

Who keeps the rigid rules of ancient honour ; 

Well skill’d to soothe a foe with looks of kindness, 

To sink the fatal precipice before him, 

And then lament his fall with seeming friendship . 

Open to all, true only to thyself, 

Thou know’st those arts which blast with envious 

praise, 

Which aggravate a fault with feign’d excuses, 

And drive discountenanc’d virtue from the throne; 

That leave the blame of rigour to the prince, 

And of his ev’ry gift usurp the merit ; 

That hide in seeming zeal a wicked purpose, 

And only build upon another’s ruin. 


THE NATURAL BEAUTY 


THE NATURAL BEAUTY 
TO STELLA 


WHETHER Stella’s eyes are found 

Fix’d on earth, or glancing round, 

Tf her face with pleasure glow, 

If she sigh at others’ woe, 

If her easy air express 

Concious worth, or soft distress, 

Stella’s eyes, and air, and face, 

Charm with undiminish’d grace. 
If on her we see display’d 

Pendant gems, and rich brocade, 

If her chintz with less expence 

Flows in easy negligence ; 

Still she lights the conscious flame, 

Still her charms appear the same ; 

If she strikes the vocal strings, 

If she’s silent, speaks, or sings, 

If she sit, or if she move, 

Still we love, and still approve. 
Vain the casual, transient glance, 

Which alone can please by chance, 

Beauty, which depends on art, 

Changing with the changing art, 

Which demands the toilet’s aid, 

Pendant gems and rich brocade. 

I those charms alone can prize, 

Which from constant nature rise, 

Which nor circumstance, nor dress, 

E’er can make, or more, or less. 
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THE VANITY OF WEALTH 
AN ODE 


No more thus brooding o’er yon heap, 
With Avarice painful vigils keep ; 
Still unenjoy’d the present store, 
Still endless sighs are breath’d for more. 
O! quit the shadow, catch the prize, 
Which not all India’s treasure buys ! 
To purchase heaven has gold the power ? 
Can gold remove the mortal hour ? 
In life can love be bought with gold ? 
Are friendship’s pleasures to be sold? 
No—all that’s worth a wish—a thought, 
Fair virtue gives unbrib’d, unbought. 
Cease then on trash thy hopes to bind, 
Let nobler views engage thy mind. 

With science tread the wond’rous way, 
Or learn the Muses’ moral lay ; 
Tn social hours indulge thy soul, 
Where mirth and temperance mix the bowl ; 
To virtuous love resign thy breast, 
And be, by blessing beauty—blest. 

Thus taste the feast by nature spread, 
Ere youth and all its joys are fled ; 
Come taste with me the balm of life, 
Secure from pomp, and wealth, and strife. 
I boast whate’er for man was meant, 
In health, and Stella, and content ; 
And scorn! Oh! let that scorn be thine; 
Mere things of clay, that dig the mine. 
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TO MISS 


ON HER GIVING THE AUTHOR A GOLD AND SILK 
NET-WORK PURSE OF HER OWN WEAVING 


THOUGH gold and silk their charms unite 

To make thy curious web delight, 

In vain the varied work would shine, 

If wrought by any hand but thine ; 

Thy hand that knows the subtler art, 

To weave those nets that catch the heart. 
Spread out by me, the roving coin 

Thy nets may catch, but not confine ; 

Nor can I hope thy silken chain 

The glittering vagrants shall restrain. 

Why Stella, was it then decreed 

The heart once caught should ne’er be freed ? 


TO MISS ; 


ON HER PLAYING UPON THE HARPSICORD IN A 
ROOM HUNG WITH FLOWER-PIECES OF HER 
OWN PAINTING 


WHEN Stella strikes the tuneful string 

In scenes of imitated Spring, 

Where Beauty lavishes her powers 

On beds of never fading-flowers, 

And pleasure propagates around 

Each charm of modulated sound ; 

Ah! think not in the dangerous hour, 

The nymph fictitious as the flower, 

But shun, rash youth, the gay alcove, 

Nor tempt the snares of wily love. 
When charms thus press on every sense, 

What thought of flight, or of defence? 
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Deceitful hope, and vain desire, 

For ever flutter o’er her lyre, 

Delighting as the youth draws nigh, 

To point the glances of her eye, 

And forming with unerring art 

New chains to hold the captive heart. 
But on those regions of delight 

Might truth intrude with daring flight, 

Could Stella, sprightly, fair, and young, 

One moment hear the moral song, 

Instruction with her flowers might spring, 

And wisdom warble from her string. 
Mark, when from thousand mingled dyes 

Thou see’st one pleasing form arise, 

How active light, and thoughtful shade, 

In greater scenes each other aid, 

Mark, when the different notes agree 

In friendly contrariety, 

How passion’s well accorded strife, 

Gives all the harmony of life ; 

Thy pictures shall thy conduct frame, 

Consistent still, though not the same ; 

Thy musick teach the nobler art, 

To tune the regulated heart. 


VERSES 


WRITTEN AT THE REQUEST OF A GENTLEMAN TO 
WHOM A LADY HAD GIVEN A SPRIG OF MYRTLE 


Wuat hopes—what terrors does this gift create? 
Ambiguous emblem of uncertain fate. 

The myrtle (ensign of supreme command, 
Consign’d to Venus by Melissa’s hand) 

Not less capricious than a reigning fair, 

Oft favours, oft rejects a lover’s prayer. 
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In myrtle shades oft sings the happy swain, 

In myrtle shades despairing ghosts complain. 
The myrtle crowns the happy lovers’ heads, 
The unhappy lovers’ graves the myrtle spreads. 
Oh! then, the meaning of thy gift impart, 
And ease the throbbings of an anxious heart. 
Soon must this sprig, as you shall fix its doom, 
Adorn Philander’s head, or grace his tomb. 


STELLA IN MOURNING 


WHEN lately Stella’s form display’d 
The beauties of the gay brocade, 

The nymphs who found their power decline, 
Proclaim’d her not so fair as fine. 

‘Fate ! snatch away the bright disguise, 
“And let the goddess trust her eyes.’ 
Thus blindly pray’d the fretful fair, 

And Fate malicious heard the pray’r ; 
But brighten’d by the sable dress, 

As virtue rises in distress, 

Since Stella still extends her reign, 

Ah! how shall envy soothe her pain? 

Th’ adoring youth, and envious fair, 
Henceforth shall form one common prayer 3 
And love and hate alike implore 
The skies—‘ That Stella mourn no more.’ 


TO LADY FIREBRACE 
AT BURY ASSIZES 

AT length must Suffolk beauties shine in vain, 
So long renown’d in B n’s deathless strain? 
Thy charms at least, fair Firebrace, might inspire 
Some zealous bard to wake the sleeping lyre ; 
For such thy beauteous mind and lovely face, 
Thou seem’st at once, bright nymph, a A/use and 

Grace, 

G 
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ANACREON 
ODE Ix 


LovELy courier of the sky 
Whence and whither dost thou fly ? 
Scatt’ring, as thy pinions play, 
Liquid fragrance all the way : 
Is it business? is it love? 
Tell me, tell me, gentle dove. 
Soft Anacreon’s vows I bear, 
Vows to Myrtale the fair ; 
Grac’d with all that charms the heart, 
Blushing nature, smiling art. 
Venus, courted by an ode, 
On the bard her dove bestow’d : 
Vested with a master’s right, 
Now Anacreon rules my flight ; 
His the letters that you see, 
Weighty charge, consign’d to mes 
Think not yet my service hard, 
Joyless task without reward ; 
Smiling at my master’s gates, 
Freedom my return awaits ; 
But the liberal grant in vain 
Tempts me to be wild again. 
Can a prudent dove decline 
Blissful bondage such as mine? 
Over hills and fields to roam, 
Fortune’s guest without a home; 
Under leaves to hide one’s head, 
Slightly shelter’d, coarsely fed: 
Now my better lot bestows 
Sweet repast, and soft repose 3 


A PARODY 


Now the generous bowl I sip 

As it leaves Anacreon’s lip : 

Void of care, and free from dread, 
From his fingers snatch his bread ; 
Then with luscious plenty gay, 
Round his chamber dance and play ; 
Or from wine as courage springs, 
O’er his face extend my wings ; 
And when feast and frolick tire, 
Drop asleep upon his lyre. 

This is all, be quick and go, 

More than all thou canst not know ; 
Let me now my pinions ply, 

I have chatter’d like a pye. 


LINES 


WRITTEN IN RIDICULE OF CERTAIN POEMS 

PUBLISHED IN 1777 

WHERESOE’ER I turn my view, 

All is strange, yet nothing new ; 

Endless labour all along, 

Endless labour to be wrong ; 

Phrase that time has flung away, 

Uncouth words in disarray, 

Trick’d in antique ruff and bonnet, 

Ode, and elegy, and sonnet. 


PARODY OF A TRANSLATION 
FROM THE MEDEA OF EURIPIDES 
ERR shall they not, who resolute explore 
Times gloomy backward with judicious eyes 5 
And scanning right the practices of yore, 
Shall deem our hoar progenitors unwise. 
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They to the dome where smoke with curling play 
Announc’d the dinner to the regions round, 

Summoned the singer blythe, and harper gay, 
And aided wine with dulcet-streaming sound. 


The better use of notes, or sweet or shrill, 
By quiv’ring string or modulated wind ; 
Trumpet or lyre—to their harsh bosoms chill, 
Admission ne’er had sought, or could not find. 


Oh! send them to the sullen mansions dun, 
Her baleful eyes where sorrow rolls around ; 
Where gloom-enamour’d mischief loves to dwell, 
And murder, all blood-bolter’d, schemes the 
wound. 


When cates luxuriant pile the spacious dish, 
And purple nectar glads the festive hour ; 

The guest, without a want, without a wish, 
Can yield no room to musick’s soothing pow’r. 


BURLESQUE 
OF THE MODERN VERSIFICATIONS OF ANCIENT 
LEGENDARY TALES 
AN IMPROMPTU 
THE tender infant, meek and mild, 
Fell down upon the stone ; 


The nurse took up the squealing child, 
But still the child squeal’d on. 


A BURLESQUE ot 


TRANSLATION 
OF THE TWO FIRST STANZAS OF THE SONG, ‘RIO 
VERDE, RIO VERDE,’ PRINTED IN BISHOP PERCY’S 
RELIQUES OF ANCIENT ENGLISH POETRY 
AN IMPROMPTU 
GLAssy water, glassy water, 
Down whose current clear and strong, 
Chiefs confus’d in mutual slaughter, 
Moor and Christian roll along. 


IMITATION OF THE STYLE OF **** 


HERMIT hoar, in solemn cell 
Wearing out life’s evening grey ; 

Strike thy bosom, Sage, and tell 
What is bliss, and which the way. 


Thus I spoke, and speaking sigh’d, 
Scarce repress’d the starting tear, 
When the hoary sage reply’d 
Come, my lad, and drink some beer. 


BURLESQUE 
OF THE FOLLOWING LINES OF LOPEZ DE VEGA 
AN IMPROMPTU 
SE acquien los leones vence 
Vence una muger hermosa 
O el de flaco averguen¢ge 
O ella di ser mas furiosa. 


Ir the man who turnips cries 
Cry not when his father dies, 
Tis a proof that he had rather 
Have a turnip than his father. 
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TRANSLATION 


OF THE FOLLOWING LINES AT THE END OF 
BARETTI’S EASY PHRASEOLOGY 


AN IMPROMPTU 


VIVA viva la padrona, 
Tutta bella, e tutta buona, 
La padrona é un angiolella 
Tutta buona e tutta bella ; 
Tutta bella e tutta buona ; 
Viva ! viva la padrona ! 


LONG may live my lovely Hetty ! 
Always young and always pretty. 
Always pretty, always young, 
Live my lovely Hetty long ! 
Always young and always pretty, 
Long may live my lovely Hetty ! 


IMPROVISO TRANSLATION 


OF THE FOLLOWING DISTICH ON THE DUKE OF 
MODENA’S RUNNING AWAY FROM THE COMET IN 
1742 OR 1743 


SE al venir vostro i principi se n’ vanno 
Deh venga ogni di 


durate un anno. 


IF at your coming princes disappear 
Comets ! come every day—and stay a year. 
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IMPROVISO TRANSLATION 
OF THE FOLLOWING LINES OF MONS. BENSERADE 
A SON LIT 
THEATRE des ris, et des pleurs, 
Lit ! ou je nais, et ou je meurs, 
Tu nous fais voir comment voisins, 
Sont nos plaisirs, et nos chagrins. 


In bed we laugh, in bed we cry, 
And born in bed, in bed we die ; 
The near approach a bed may shew 
Of human bliss to human woe. 


TRANSLATION 


OF THE FOLLOWING LINES WRITTEN UNDER A 
PRINT REPRESENTING PERSONS SKAITING. 
Sur un mince chrystal l’hyver conduit leurs pas 

Le precipice est sous la glace ; 
Telle est de nos plaisirs la legere surface, 
Glissez, mortels ; n’appuyez pas. 


O'ER ice the rapid skaiter flies, 
With sport above and death below ; 
Where mischief lurks in gay disguise, 
Thus lightly touch and quickly go. 


IMPROMPTU TRANSLATION 
OF THE SAME 
O’eR crackling ice, o’er gulphs profound, 
With nimble glide the skaiters play ; 
O’er treacherous pleasure’s flow’ry ground 
Thus lightly skim, and haste away. 
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TO MRS. THRALE 
ON HER COMPLETING HER THIRTY-FIFTH YEAR 
AN IMPROMPTU 


OFT in danger, yet alive, 

We are come to thirty-five ; 

Long may better years arrive, 
Better years than thirty-five. 
Could philosophers contrive 

Life to stop at thirty-five, 

Time his hours should never drive 
O’er the bounds of thirty-five. 
High to soar, and deep to dive, 
Nature gives at thirty-five. 
Ladies, stock and tend your hive, 
Trifle not at thirty-five ; 

For, howe’er we boast and strive, 
Life declines from thirty-five : 

He that ever hopes to thrive 

Must begin by thirty-five ; 

And all who wisely wish to wive 
Must look on Thrale at thirty-five. 


IMPROMPTU 


ON HEARING MISS THRALE CONSULTING WITH A 
FRIEND ABOUT A GOWN AND HAT SHE’) WAS 
INCLINED TO WEAR 


WEAR the gown, and wear the hat, 
Snatch thy pleasures while they last ; 
Hadst thou nine lives, like a cat, 
Soon those nine lives would be past. 
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IMPROMPTU TRANSLATION 


OF AN AIR IN THE CLEMENZA DE TITO OF META- 
STASIO, BEGINNING ‘DEH SE PIACERMI VUOI.’ 


WOULD you hope to gain my heart, 
Bid your teasing doubts depart ; 
He who blindly trusts, will find 
Faith from every generous mind : 
He who still expects deceit, 

Only teaches how to cheat. 


TO. LYCE 
AN ELDERLY LADY 


YE nymphs whom starry rays invest, 
By flattering poets given, 

Who shine, by lavish lovers drest 
In all the pomp of heaven. 


Engross not all the beams on high, 
Which gild a lover’s lays, 

But as your sister of the sky, 
Let Lyce share the praise. 


Her silver locks display the moon, 
Her brows a cloudy show, 

Striped rainbows round her eyes are seen, 
And showers from either flow. 


Her teeth the night with darkness dyes, 
She’s starr’d with pimples o’er ; 

Her tongue like nimble lightning plies, 
And can with thunder roar. 
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But some Zelinda, while I sing, 
Denies my Lyce shines ; 

And all the pens of Cupid’s wing 
Attack my gentle lines. 


Yet spite of fair Zelinda’s eye, 
And all her bards express, 
My Lyce makes as good a sky, 

And I but flatter less. 


PROLOGUE 


SPOKEN BY MR. GARRICK AT THE OPENING OF THE 
THEATRE-ROYAL, DRURY-LANE, 1747 


WHEN Learning’s triumph o’er her barbarous foes 
First rear’d the stage, immortal Shakespeare rose ; 
Each change of many-colour’d life he drew, 
Exhausted worlds, and then imagin’d new : 
Existence saw him spurn her bounded reign, 5 
And panting Time toil’d after him in vain. 

His powerful strokes presiding truth impress’d, 

And unresisted passion storm’d the breast. 

Then Jonson came, instructed from the school, 

To please in method, and invent by rule ; 10 
His studious patience and laborious art, 

By regular approach, essay’d the heart ; 

Cold approbation gave the lingering bays ; 

For those who durst not censure, scarce could praise. 
A mortal born, he met the gen’ral doom, a5 
But left, like Egypt’s kings, a lasting tomb. 

The wits of Charles found easier ways to fame, 
Nor wish’d for Jonson’s art, or Shakespeare's flame ; 
Themselves they studied ; as they felt, they writ ; 
Intrigue was plot, obscenity was wit. a 
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Vice always found a sympathetic friend ; 
They pleas’d their age, and did not aim to mend. 
Yet bards like these aspir’d to lasting praise, 
And proudly hop’d to pimp in future days. 
Their cause was gen’ral, their supports were strong; 
Their slaves were willing, and their reign was long: 
Till shame regain’d the post that sense betray’d, 
And virtue call’d oblivion to her aid. 
Then crush’d by rules, and waken’d as refin’d, 
For years the pow’r of Tragedy declin’d ; 
From bard to bard the frigid caution crept, 
Till declamation roar’d whilst passion slept ; 
Yet still did virtue deign the stage to tread, 
Philosophy remain’d tho’ nature fled. 
But fore’d, at length, her ancient reign to quit, 
She saw great Faustus lay the ghost of wit ; 
Exulting folly hail’d the joyous day, 
And pantomime and song confirm’d her sway. 
But who the coming changes can presage, 
- And mark the future periods of the stage ? 
Perhaps if skill could distant times explore, 
New Behns, new Durfeys, yet remain in store ; 
Perhaps where Lear has rav’d, and Hamlet died, 
On flying cars new sorcerers may ride ; 
Perhaps (for who can guess th’ effects of chance) 
Here Hunt may box, or Mahomet may dance. 
Hard is his lot that here by fortune plac’d, 
Must watch the wild vicissitudes of taste; 
With every meteor of caprice must play, 
And chase the new-blown bubbles of the day. 
Ah ! let not censure term our fate our chaice, 
The stage but echoes back the public voice ; 
The drama’s laws, the drama’s patrons give, 
For we that live to please, must please to five. 


40 
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Then prompt no more the follies you decry, ae 
As tyrants doom their tools of guilt to die 
’Tis yours, this night, to bid the reign commence 
Of rescu’d nature and reviving sense ; 
To chase the charms of sound, the pomp of show, 
For useful mirth and salutary woe ; 6 
Bid scenic virtue form the rising age, 
And truth diffuse her radiance from the stage. 


PROLOGUE 


SPOKEN BY MR. GARRICK, APRIL 5, 1750, BEFORE 
THE MASQUE OF COMUS, ACTED AT DRURY- 
LANE THEATRE, FOR. THE BENEFIT OF MIL- 
TON’S GRAND-DAUGHTER 


Ye patriot crowds who burn for England’s fame, 
Ye nymphs whose bosoms beat at Milton’s name, 
Whose generous zeal, unbought by flatt’ring rhymes, 
Shames the mean pensions of Augustan times ; 
Immortal patrons of succeeding days, § 
Attend this prelude of perpetual praise ; 
Let wit, condemn’d the feeble war to wage, 
With close malevolence, or public rage ; 
Let study, worn with virtue’s fruitless lore, 
Behold this Theatre, and grieve no more. a; 
This night, distinguished by your smiles, shall tell, 
That never Britain can in vain excell ; 
The slighted arts futurity shall trust, 
And rising ages hasten to be just. 

At length our mighty bard's victorious lays = 
Fill the loud voice of universal praise ; 
And baffled spite, with hopeless anguish dumb, 
Yields to renown the centuries to come; 
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With ardent haste each candidate of fame, 
Ambitious, catches at his tow’ring name ; ma 
He sees, and pitying sees, vain wealth bestow 
Those pageant honours which he scorn’d below, 
While crowds aloft the laureat bust behold, 

Or trace his form on circulating gold. 
Unknown—unheeded, long his offspring lay, ~ 
And want hung threat’ning o’er her slow decay. 
What tho’ she shine with no Miltonian fire, 

No favouring muse her morning dreams inspire ! 

Yet softer claims the melting heart engage, 

Her youth laborious, and her blameless age ; 30 
Hers the mild merits of domestick life, 

The patient sufferer, and the faithful wife. 

Thus, grac’d with humble virtue’s native charms, 
Her grandsire leaves her in Britannia’s arms ; 
Secure with peace, with competence to dwell, 
While tutelary nations guard her cell. 

Yours is the charge, ye fair, ye wise, ye brave! 
*Tis yours to crown desert—beyond the grave. 


PROLOGUE 
TO THE COMEDY OF THE GOOD-NATUR’D MAN, 1769 


PREST by the load of life, the weary mind 
Surveys the general toil of human kind, 

With cool submission joins the lab’ring train, 
And social sorrow loses half its pain ; 

Our anxious bard without complaint may share 
This bustling season’s epidemic care ; 

Like Czesar’s pilot dignify’d by fate 

Tost in one common storm with all the great ; 
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Distrest alike the statesman and the wit, 

When one a Borough courts, and one the Pit. he 

The busy candidates for power and fame 

Have hopes, and fears, and wishes, just the same ; 

Disabled both to combat, or to fly, 

Must hear all taunts, and hear without reply. 

Uncheck’d on both, loud rabbles vent their rage, © 

As mongrels bay the lion in a cage. 

Th’ offended Burgess hoards his angry tale, 

For that blest year when all that vote may rail ; 

Their schemes of spite the poet’s foes dismiss, 

Till that glad night when all that hate may hiss. ™ 
‘ This day the powder’d curls and golden coat,’ 

Says swelling Crispin, ‘ begg’d a cobler’s vote’ ; 

‘This night our wit,’ the pert apprentice cries, 

‘Lies at my feet; I hiss him, and he dies.’ 

The great, ’tis true, can charm th’ electing tribe, ™ 

The bard may supplicate, but cannot bribe. 

Yet judg’d by those whose voices ne’er were sold, 

He feels no want of ill-persuading gold ; 

But confident of praise, if praise be due, 

Trusts without fear to merit and to you. tok 


PROLOGUE 


TO THE COMEDY OF THE WORD TO THE WISE, 
SPOKEN BY MR. HULL 


TuHIs night presents a play which public rage, 
Or right, or wrong, once hooted from the stage. 
From zeal, or malice, now no more we dread, 
For English vengeance wars not with the dead, 
A generous foe regards with pitying eye 

The man whom fate has laid where all must lie, 
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To wit reviving from its author’s dust, 
Be kind, ye judges, or at least be just. 
For no renew’'d hostilities invade 
Th’ oblivious grave’s inviolable shade. 
Let one great payment every claim appease, 
And him who cannot hurt, allow to please ; 
To please by scenes unconscious of offence, 
By harmless merriment, or useful sense. 
Where aught of bright or fair the piece displays, 
Approve it only—’tis too late to praise. 
If want of skill, or want of care appear, 
Forbear to hiss—the poet cannot hear. 
By all like him must praise and blame be found, 
At best a fleeting gleam, or empty sound. 
Yet then shall calm reflection bless the night, 
When liberal pity dignified delight ; 
When pleasure fir’d her torch at virtue’s flame, 
And mirth was bounty with an humbler name. 


PROLOGUE 
TO THE TRAGEDY OF IRENE 


YE glitt’ring Train ! whom lace and velvet bless, 
Suspend the soft solicitudes of dress ; 

From grov’ling business and superfluous care, 

Ye sons of Avarice ! a moment spare: 

Vot’ries of Fame and worshippers of Pow’r! 
Dismiss the pleasing phantoms for an hour. 

Our daring bard, with spirit unconfin’d, 

Spreads wide the mighty moral of mankind. 
Learn here how Heav’n supports the virtuous mind, 
Daring, tho’ calm ; and vigorous, tho’ resign’d. 
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Learn here what anguish racks the guilty breast, 
In pow’r dependent, in success deprest. 

Learn here that Peace from Innocence must flow ; 
All else is empty sound, and idle show. 


If truths like these with pleasing language join ; 
Ennobled, yet unchang’d, if Nature shine; 
If no wild draught depart from Reason’s rules, 
Nor gods his heroes, nor his lovers fools : 
Intriguing Wits ! his artless plot forgive ; 
And spare him, Beauties ; tho’ his lovers live. 


Be this at least his praise ; be this his pride; 
To force applause no modern arts are try’d. 
Should partia] cat-calls all his hopes confound, 
He bids no trumpet quell the fatal sound. 
Should welcome sleep relieve the weary wit, 
He rolls no thunders o’er the drowsy pit. 

No snares to captivate the judgment spreads ; 
Nor bribes your eyes to prejudice your heads. 
Unmov’d, tho’ witlings sneer and rivals rail ; 
Studious to please, yet not asham’d to fail. 

He scorns the meek address, the suppliant strain, 
With merit néedless, and without it vain. 

In Reason, Nature, Truth he dares to trust : 

Ye Fops be silent ! and ye Wits be just ! 
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ON THE 
DEATH OF DR. ROBERT LEVET 


CONDEMN’D to Hope’s delusive mine, 
As on we toil from day to day, 

By sudden blasts, or slow decline, 
Our social comforts drop away. 


Well try’d through many a varying year, 
See Levet to the grave descend, 
Officious,? innocent, sincere, 
Of every friendless name the friend, 


Yet still he fills affection’s eye, 
Obscurely wise and coarsely kind ; 
Nor, letter’d arrogance, deny 
Thy praise to merit unrefin’d. 


When fainting nature call’d for aid, 

And hovering death prepar’d the blow, 
His vigorous remedy display’d 

The power of art without the show. 


In misery’s darkest cavern known, 
His useful care was ever nigh, 

Where hopeless anguish pour’d his groan, 
And lonely want retir’d to die. 


No summons mock’d by chill delay, 
No petty gain disdain’d by pride ; 

The modest wants of every day 
The toil of every day supply’d. 


1 Full of good offices. 
H 
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His virtues walk’d their narrow round, 
Nor made a pause, nor left a void ; 

And sure th’ Eternal Master found 
The single talent well employ’d. 


The busy day—the peaceful night, 
Unfelt, uncounted, glided by ; 

His frame was firm—his powers were bright, 
Tho’ now his ezghtzeth year was nigh. 


Then with no fiery, throbbing pain, 
No cold gradations of decay, 

Death broke at once the vital chain, 
And freed his soul the nearest way. 


TRANSLATION 


OR, RATHER A PARAPHRASE OF AN EPITAPH ON 
SIR FHOMAS HANMER, BART. 


THovu who survey’st these walls with curious eye, 
Pause at this tomb where HANMER’s ashes lie ; 
His various worth through varied life attend, 

And learn his virtues while thou mourn’st his end. 

His force of genius burn’d in early youth, 

With thirst of knowledge, and with love of truths 
His learning, join’d with each endearing art, 
Charm’d ev’ry ear, and gain’d on ev’ry heart. 

Thus early wise, th’ endanger’d realm to aid, 
His country calPd him from the studious shade ; 
Tn life’s first bloom his public toils began, 

At once commenc’d the senator and man. 

In business dext’rous, weighty in debate, 

Thrice ten long years he labour’d for the state 3 
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In every speech persuasive wisdom flow’d, 

In every act refulgent virtue glow’d ; 
Suspended faction ceas’d from rage and strife, 
To hear his eloquence, and praise his life. 

Resistless merit fix’d the Senate’s choice, 

Who hail’d him Speaker with united voice. 

Illustrious age ! how bright thy glories shone, 

When HANMER fill’d the chair—and ANNE the 
throne ! 

Then when dark arts obscur’d each fierce debate, 
When mutual frauds perplex’d the maze of state, © 
The Moderator firmly mild appear’d— 

Beheld with love—with veneration heard. 

This task perform’d—he sought no gainful post, 

Nor wish’d to glitter at his country’s cost ; 
Strict on the right he fix’d his stedfast eye, 
With temperate zeal, and wise anxiety ; 

Nor e’er from Virtue’s paths was lur’d aside, 
To pluck the flow’rs of pleasure, or of pride. 
Her gifts despis’d, Corruption blush’d and fled, 
And fame pursu’d him where Conviction led. 

Age call’d, at length, his active mind to rest, 
With honour sated, and with cares opprest ; 

To letter’d ease retir’d and honest mirth, 
To rural grandeur and domestick worth : 
- Delighted still to please mankind, or mend, 
The patriot’s fire yet sparkled in the friend. 

Calm Conscience then, his former life survey’d, 
And recollected toils endear’d the shade, 

Till Nature call’d him to the general doom, 
And Virtue’s sorrow dignified his tomb. 
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EPITAPH 
ON CLAUD PHILLIPS, AN ITINERANT MUSICIAN 


PHILLIPS ! whose touch harmonious could remove 
The pangs of guilty pow’r, and hapless love, 

Rest here, distrest by poverty no more, 

Find here that calm thou gav’st so oft before ; 
Sleep undisturb’d within this peaceful shrine, 

Till angels wake thee with a note like thine. 


EPITAPH FOR MR. HOGARTH 


THE hand of him here torpid lies, 
That drew th’ essential form of grace ; 
Here closed in death th’ attentive eyes, 
That saw the manners in the face. 


FRIENDSHIP 
AN ODE 


FRIENDSHIP, peculiar boon of heav’n, 
The noble mind’s delight and pride, 
To men and angels only giv’n, 
To all the lower world denied. 


While love unknown among the blest, 
Parent of thousand wild desires, 

The savage and the human breast 
Torments alike with raging fires : 


With bright, but oft destructive, gleam, 
Alike o’er all his lightnings fly ; 

Thy lambent glories only beam 
Around the fav’rites of the sky. 
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Thy gentle flows of guiltless joys 

On fools and villains ne’er descend : 
In vain for thee the tyrant sighs, 

And hugs a flatterer for a friend. 


Directress of the brave and just, 

O guide us through life’s darksome way ! 
And let the tortures of mistrust 

On selfish bosoms only prey. 


Nor shall thine ardour cease to glow 
When souls to blissful climes remove : 

What raised our virtue here below 
Shall aid our happiness above. 


A CHARADE 
ON THE NAME OF DR. BARNARD 


My frst shuts out thieves from your house or yeur 
room, 

My second expresses a Syrian perfume: 

My who/e is a man in whose converse is shard 

The strength of a Bar and the sweetness of Nard. 


A SATIRE 


LONG-EXPECTED one-and-twenty, 
Ling’ring year, at length is flown ; 

Pride and pleasure, pomp and plenty, 
Great [Sir John], are now yout own. 


Loosen’d from the minor’s tether, 
Free to mortgage or to sell, 

Wild as wind, and light as feather, 
Bid the sons of thrift farewell. 


Tos 
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Call the Betseys, Kates, and Jennies, 
All the names that banish care ; 

Lavish of your grandsire’s guineas, 
Show the spirits of an heir. 


All that prey on vice and folly, 
Joy to see their quarry fly ; 
There the gamester, light and jolly, 
There the lender, grave and sly. 


Wealth, my lad, was made to wander, 
Let it wander as it will ; 

Call the jockey, call the pander, 
Bid them come and take their fill. 


When the bonny blade carouses, 
Pockets full, and spirits high— 
What are acres? What are houses? 

Only dirt, or wet or dry. 


Should the guardian, friend, or mother, 
Tell the woes of wilful waste, 

Scorn their counsel, scorn their pother, — 
You can hang or drown at last! 
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THE TRAVELLER 


OR, A PROSPECT OF SOCIETY 


To THE REv. HENRY GOLDSMITH 


DeEAR S1r,—I am sensible that the friendship be- 
tween us can acquire no new force from the ceremonies 
of a Dedication ; and perhaps it demands an excuse 
thus to prefix your name to my attempts, which you 
decline giving with your own. But as a part of this 
poem was formerly written to you from Switzerland, 
the whole can now, with propriety, be only inscribed 
to you. It will also throw a light upon many parts 
of it, when the reader understands that it is addressed 
to a man, who, despising fame and fortune, has retired 
early to happiness and obscurity, with an income of 
forty pounds a year. 

I now perceive, my dear brother, the wisdom of 
your humble choice. You have entered upon a sacred 
office, where the harvest is great, and the labourers 
are but few; while you have left the field of ambition, 
where the labourers are many, and the harvest not 
worth carrying away. But of all kinds of ambition, 
what from the refinement of the times, from different 
systems of criticism, and from the divisions of party, 
that which pursues poetical fame is the wildest. 

Poetry makes a principal amusement among un- 
~ polished nations; but in a country verging to the 
extremes of refinement, Painting and Music come in 
for a share. As these offer the feeble mind a less 
laborious entertainment, they at first rival Poetry, 
and at length supplant her; they engross all that 
favour once shown to her, and, though but younger 
sisters, seize upon the elder’s birthright. 

Yet, however this art may be neglected by the 
powerful, it is still in greater danger from the mis- 
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taken efforts of the learned to improve it. What 
criticisms have we not heard of late in favour of 
blank verse, and Pindaric odes, choruses, anapests, 
and iambics, alliterative care and happy negligence ! 
Every absurdity has now a champion to defend it ; 
and as he is generally much in the wrong, so he has 
always much to say: for error is ever talkative. 

But there is an enemy to this art still more dan- 
gerous, I mean Party. Party entirely distorts the 
judgment, and destroys the taste. When the mind is 
once infected with this disease, it can only find plea- 
sure in what contributes to increase the distemper. 
Like the tiger, that seldom desists from pursuing 
man, after having once preyed upon human flesh, 
the reader, who has once gratified his appetite with 
calumny, makes ever after the most agreeable feast 
upon murdered reputation, Such readers generally 
admire some half-witted thing, who wants to be 
thought a bold man, having lost the character of a 
wise one. Him they dignify with the name of poet: 
his tawdry lampoons are called satires; his turbu- 
lence is said to be force, and his frenzy fire. 

What reception a poem may find, which has neither 
abuse, party, nor blank verse, to support it, I cannot 
tell, nor am I solicitous to know. My aims are right. 
Without espousing the cause of any party, I have 
attempted to moderate the rage of all. I have 
endeavoured to show, that there may be equal hap- 
piness in states that are differently governed from our 
own ; that every state has a particular principle of 
happiness, and that this principle in each may be 
carried to a mischievous excess. There are few can 
judge better than yourself how far these positions 
are illustrated in this poem. 

I am, dear sir, your most affectionate brother, 

OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 
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REMOTE, unfriended, melancholy, slow, 

Or by the lazy Scheld, or wandering Po; 

Or onward, where the rude Carinthian boor 

Against the houseless stranger shuts the door ; 

Or where Campania’s plain forsaken lies, 

A weary waste expanding to the skies ; 

Where’er I roam, whatever realms to see, 

My heart, untravell’d, fondly turns to thee: 

Still to my brother turns, with ceaseless pain, 

And drags at each remove a lengthening chain. 
Eternal blessings crown my earliest friend, 

And round his dwelling guardian saints attend ; 

Bless’d be that spot, where cheerful guests retire 

To pause from toil, and trim their evening fire ; 

Bless’d that abode, where want and pain repair, 

And every stranger finds a ready chair ; 

Bless’d be those feasts with simple plenty crown’d, 

Where all the ruddy family around 

Laugh at the jests or pranks that never fail, 


Or sigh with pity at some mournful tale ; fa 
Or press the bashful stranger to his food, 
_ And learn the luxury of doing good. 
But me, not destined such delights to share, 
My prime of life in wandering spent and care ; 
25 


Impell’d with steps unceasing to pursue 

Some fleeting good, that mocks me with the view ; 
That, like the circle bounding earth and skies, 
Allures from far, yet, as I follow, flies ; 

My fortune leads to traverse realms alone, 


And find no spot of all the world my own. 3 
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E’en now, where Alpine solitudes ascend, 
I sit me down a pensive hour to spend ; 
And placed on high, above the storm’s career, 
Look downward where a hundred realms appear ; 
Lakes, forests, cities, plains extending wide, ES 
The pomp of kings, the shepherd’s humbler pride. 
When thus creation’s charms around combine, 
Amidst the store, should thankless pride repine? 
Say, should the philosophic mind disdain 
That good which makes each humbler bosom vain? ” 
Let school-taught pride dissemble all it can, 
These little things are great to little man ; 
And wiser he, whose sympathetic mind 
Exults in all the good of all mankind. 
Ye glittering towns, with wealth and splendour 
crown’d, - 
Ye fields, where summer spreads profusion round, 
Ye lakes, whose vessels catch the busy gale, 
Ye bending swains, that dress the flowery vale, 
For me your tributary stores combine ; 
Creation’s heir, the world, the world is mine. d 
As some lone miser, visiting his store, 
Bends at his treasure, counts, recounts it o’er ; 
Hoards after hoards his rising raptures fill, 
Yet still he sighs, for hoards are wanting still ; 
Thus to my breast alternate passions rise, “ 
Pleased with each good that heaven to man supplies ; 
Yet oft a sigh prevails, and sorrows fall, 
To see the hoard of human bliss so small ; 
And oft I wish, amidst the scene, to find 
Some spot to real happiness consign’d, “of 
Where my worn soul, each wandering hope at rest, 
May gather bliss, to see my fellows bless’d. 
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But where to find that happiest spot below, 
Who can direct, when all pretend to know ? 
The shuddering tenant of the frigid zone 
Boldly proclaims that happiest spot his own 
Extols the treasures of his stormy seas, 

And his long nights of revelry and ease: 

The naked negro, panting at the line, 

Boasts of his golden sands and palmy wine, 
Basks in the glare, or stems the tepid wave, 
And thanks his gods, for all the good they gave. 
Such is the patriot’s boast, where’er we roam, 
His first, best country ever is at home. 

And yet, perhaps, if countries we compare, 
And estimate the blessings which they share, 
Though patriots flatter, still shall wisdom find 
An equal portion dealt to all mankind : 

As different good, by art or nature given, 

To different nations makes their blessings even. 

Nature, a mother kind alike to all, 

Still grants her bliss at labour’s earnest call ; 
With food as well the peasant is supplied 
On Idra’s cliff as Arno’s shelvy side ; 
And though the rocky-crested summits frown, 
These rocks, by custom, turn to beds of down. 
From art more various are the blessings sent ; 
Wealth, commerce, honour, liberty, content : 
Yet these each other’s power so strong contest 
That either seems destructive of the rest. 
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Where wealth and freedom reign contentment fails ; 


And honour sinks where commerce long prevails : 
Hence every state, to one loved blessing prone, 
Conforms and models life to that alone: 

Each to the favourite happiness attends, 

And spurns the plan that aims at other ends; 
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Till, carried to excess in each domain, 
This favourite good begets peculiar pain. 
But let us try these truths with closer eyes, 
And trace them through the prospect as it lies; 1” 
Here for awhile, my proper cares resign’d, 
Here let me sit in sorrow for mankind ; 
Like yon neglected shrub, at random cast, 
That shades the steep, and sighs at every blast. 
Far to the right, where Apennine ascends, 
Bright as the summer, Italy extends: 
Its uplands sloping deck the mountain’s side, 
Woods over woods in gay theatric pride ; 
While oft some temple’s mouldering tops between 
With memorable grandeur mark the scene. ue 
Could Nature’s bounty satisfy the breast, 
The sons of Italy were surely bless’d. 
Whatever fruits in different climes are found, 
That proudly rise, or humbly court the ground ; 
Whatever blooms in torrid tracts appear, a8. 
Whose bright succession decks the varied year ; 
Whatever sweets salute the northern sky 
With vernal lives, that blossom but to die ; 
These here disporting own the kindred soil, 
Nor ask luxuriance from the planter’s toil ; 1” 
While seaborn gales their gelid wings expand 
To winnow fragrance round the smiling land. 
But small the bliss that sense alone bestows, 
and sensual bliss is all the nation knows. 
in florid beauty groves and fields appear, ed 
Man seems the only growth that dwindles here. 
Contrasted faults through all his manners reign ; 
Though poor, luxurious ; though submissive, vain ; 
Though grave, yet trifling ; zealous, yet untrue: 
And e’en in penance planning sins anew. Ee 
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All evils here contaminate the mind, 
That opulence departed leaves behind ; 
For wealth was theirs, not far removed the date, 
When commerce proudly flourish’d through the state ; 
At her command the palace learn’d to rise, pase 
Again the long fallen column sought the skies ; 
The canvass glow’d, beyond e’en Nature warm, 
The pregnant quarry teem’d with human form: 
Till, more unsteady than the southern gale, 
Commerce on other shores display’d her sail ; LS 
While nought remain’d of all that riches gave, 
But towns unmann’d and lords without.a slave: 
And late the nation found, with fruitless skill, 
Its former strength was but plethoric ill. 

Yet, still the loss of wealth is here supplied HS 
By arts, the splendid wrecks of former pride ; 
From these the feeble heart and long-fallen mind 
An easy compensation seem to find. 
Here may be seen, in bloodless pomp array’d, 
The pasteboard triumph and the cavalcade: ae 
_ Processions form’d for piety and love, 
A mistress or a saint in every grove. 
By sports like these are all their cares beguiled, 
The sports of children satisfy the child : 


Each nobler aim, repress’d by long control, oe 
Now sinks at last, or feebly mans the soul: 
While low delights, succeeding fast behind, 
In happier meanness occupy the mind : 
As in those domes, where Czsars once bore sway, 
160 


Defaced by time, and tottering in decay, 

There in the ruin, heedless of the dead, 

The shelter-seeking peasant builds his shed ; 
And, wondering man could want the larger pile, 
Exults, and owns his cottage with a smile. 
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My soul, turn from them, turn we to survey Bo 
Where rougher climes a nobler race display, 
Where the bleak Swiss their stormy mansions tread, 
And force a churlish soil for scanty bread ; 
No product here the barren hills afford 
But man and steel, the soldier and his sword : a” 
No vernal blooms their torpid rocks array, 
But winter lingering chills the lap of May ; 
No zephyr fondly sues the mountain’s breast, 
But meteors glare, and stormy glooms invest. 

Yet still, e’en here, content can spread a charm, 178 
Redress the clime, and all its rage disarm. 
Though poor the peasant’s hut, his feasts though 

small, 

He sees his little lot the lot of all; 
Sees no contiguous palace rear its head, 
To shame the meanness of his humble shed 3 aeY 
No costly lord the sumptuous banquet deal, 
To make him loathe his vegetable meal ; 
But calm, and bred in ignorance and toil, 
Each wish contracting, fits him to the soil. 
Cheerful at morn, he wakes from short repose, 185 
Breathes the keen air, and carols as he goes ; 
With patient angle trolls the finny deep, 
Or drives his venturous ploughshare to the steep ; 
Or seeks the den where snow-tracks mark the way, 
And drags the struggling savage into day. aoe 
At night returning, every labour sped, 
He sits him down the monarch of a shed; 
Smiles by his cheerful fire, and round surveys 
His children’s looks, that brighten at the blaze; 
While his loved partner, boastful of her hoard, 1% 
Displays her cleanly platter on the board: 
And haply too some pilgrim, thither led, 
With many a tale repays the nightly bed. 
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Thus every good his native wilds impart 
Imprints the patriot passion on his heart ; 20 
And e’en those hills, that round his mansion rise, 
Enhance the bliss his scanty fund supplies : 

Dear is that shed to which his soul conforms, 

And dear that hill which lifts him to the storms; 
And as a child, when scaring sounds molest, me 
Clings close and closer to the mother’s breast, 

So the loud torrent and the whirlwind’s roar 

But bind him to his native mountains more. 

Such are the charms to barren states assign’d ; 
Their wants but few, their wishes all confined; 22° 
Yet let them only share the praises due, 
If few their wants, their pleasures are but few ; 
For every want that stimulates the breast 
Becomes a source of pleasure when redress’d : 
Whence from such lands each pleasing science flies, 25 
That first excites desire and then supplies ; 
Unknown to them, when sensual pleasures cloy, 
To fill the languid pause with finer joy ; 
Unknown those powers that raise the soul to flame. 
Catch every nerve and vibrate through the frame, 7 
Their level life is but a mouldering fire, 
Unquench’d by want, unfann’d by strong desire ; 
Unfit for raptures, or, if raptures cheer 
On some high festival of once a year, 
In wild excess the vulgar breast takes fire, ae 
Till, buried in debauch, the bliss expire. 

But not their joys alone thus coarsely flow ; 
Their morals, like their pleasures, are but low ; 
For, as refinement stops, from sire to son 
Unalter’d, unimproved, the manners run ; 20 
And love’s and friendship’s finely pointed dart 


Fall blunted from each indurated heart. 
I 
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Some sterner virtues o’er the mountain’s breast 
May sit, like falcons cowering on the nest: 


But all the gentler morals, such as play 235 
Through life’s more cultured walks, and charm the 
way, 


These, far dispersed, on timorous pinions fly, 
To sport and flutter in a kinder sky. 

To kinder skies, where gentler manners reign, 
I turn; and France displays her bright domain: 74 
Gay sprightly land of mirth and social ease, 
Pleased with thyself, whom all the world can please, 
How often have I led thy sportive choir, 
With tuneless pipe, beside the murmuring Loire ! 
Where shading elms along the margin grew, aS 
And freshen’d from the wave the zephyr flew. 
And haply, though my harsh touch, faltering still, 
But mock’d all tune, and marr’d the dancer’s skill ; 
Yet would the village praise my wondrous power, 
And dance, forgetful of the noontide hour. oy 
Alike all ages. Dames of ancient days 
Have led their children through the mirthful maze ; 
And the gay grandsire, skill’d in gestic lore, 
Has frisk’d beneath the burden of threescore. 
So bless’d a life these thoughtless realms display, * 
Thus idly busy rolls their world away: 
Theirs are those arts that mind to mind endear, 
For honour forms the social temper here : 
Honour, that praise which real merit gains, 
Or e’en imaginary worth obtains, _- 
Here passes current ; paid from hand to hand, 
It shifts, in splendid traffic, round the land: 
From courts to camps, to cottages it strays, 
And all are taught an avarice of praise ; 
They please, are pleased, they give to get esteem, ** 
Till, seeming bless’d, they grow to what they seem. 
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But while this softer art their bliss supplies, 
It gives their follies also room to rise ; 
For praise too dearly loved, or warmly sought, 
Enfeebles all internal strength of thought ; ae 
And the weak soul, within itself unbless’d, 
Leans for all pleasure on another’s breast. 
Hence ostentation here, with tawdry art, 
Pants for the vulgar praise which fools impart ; 
Here vanity assumes her pert grimace, phe 
And trims her robes of frieze with copper lace ; 
Here beggar pride defrauds her daily cheer, 
To boast one splendid banquet once a year : 
The mind still turns where shifting fashion draws, 
Nor weighs the solid worth of self-applause. a, 
To men of other minds my fancy flies, 
Embosom’d in the deep where Holland lies. 
Methinks her patient sons before me stand, 
Where the broad ocean leans against the land, 
And, sedulous to stop the coming tide, a 
_ Lift the tall rampire’s artificial pride. 
Onward, methinks, and diligently slow, 
The firm connected bulwark seems to grow ; 
Spreads its long arms amidst the watery roar, 
Scoops out an empire, and usurps the shore: a 
While the pent ocean, rising o’er the pile, 
Sees an amphibious world beneath him smile: 
The slow canal, the yellow-blossom’d vale, 
The willow-tufted bank, the gliding sail, 
The crowded mart, the cultivated plain, ee 
A new creation rescued from his reign. 
Thus, while around the wave-subjected soil 
Impels the native to repeated toil, 
Industrious habits in each bosom reign, 
And industry begets a love of gain. Lee 
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Hence all the good from opulence that springs, 

With all those ills superfluous treasure brings, 

Are here display’d. Their much loved wealth imparts 
Convenience, plenty, elegance, and arts ; 

But view them closer, craft and fraud appear, 
E’en liberty itself is barter’d here. 

At gold’s superior charms all freedom flies, 
The needy sell it, and the rich man buys ; 

A land of tyrants, and a den of slaves, 

Here wretches seek dishonourable graves, cw) 
And, calmly bent, to servitude conform, 

Dull as their lakes that slumber in the storm. 

Heavens ! how unlike their Belgic sires of old! 
Rough, poor, content, ungovernably bold ; 

War in each breast, and freedom on each brow, 35 
How much unlike the sons of Britain now! 

Fired at the sound, my genius spreads her wing, 
And flies where Britain courts the western spring ; 
Where lawns extend that scorn Arcadian pride, 

And brighter streams than famed Hydaspes glide ; *” 
There all around the gentlest breezes stray, 

There gentle music melts on every spray ; 

Creation’s mildest charms are there combined, 
Extremes are only in the master’s mind ; 

Stern o’er each bosom reason holds her state, ob 
With daring aims irregularly great : 

Pride in their port, defiance in their eye, 

I see the lords of humankind pass by ; 

Intent on high designs, a thoughtful band, 

By forms unfashion’d, fresh from nature’s hand, 90 
Fierce in their native hardiness of soul, 

True to imagined right, above control, 

While e’en the peasant boasts these rights to scan, 
And learns to venerate himself as man. 
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Thine, Freedom, thine the blessings pictured here, 
Thine are those charms that dazzle and endear ; 
Too bless’d indeed were such without alloy, 
But, foster’d e’en by freedom, ills annoy ; 

That independence, Britons prize too high, 
Keeps man from man, and breaks the social tie ; 
The self-dependent lordlings stand alone, 

All claims that bind and sweeten life unknown $ 
Here, by the bonds of nature feebly held, 

Minds combat minds, repelling and repell’d ; 
Ferments arise, imprison’d factions roar, 
Repress’d ambition struggles round her shore ; 
Till, overwrought, the general system feels 

Its motions stop, or frenzy fire the wheels. 

Nor this the worst. As nature’s ties decay, 
As duty, love, and honour fail to sway, 
Fictitious bonds, the bonds of wealth and law, 
Still gather strength, and force unwilling awe. 
Hence all obedience bows to these alone, 

And talent sinks, and merit weeps unknown ; 


Till time may come, when, stripp’d of all her charms, 


The land of scholars, and the nurse of arms, 
Where noble stems transmit the patriot flame, 
Where kings have toil’d, and poets wrote for fame, 
One sink of level avarice shall lie, 
And scholars, soldiers, kings unhonour’d die. 

Yet think not, thus when Freedom’s ills I state, 
I mean to flatter kings, or court the great : 
Ye powers of truth, that bid my soul aspire, 
Far from my bosom drive the low desire ! 
And thou, fair Freedom, taught alike to feel 
The rabble’s rage, and tyrant’s angry steel ; 
Thou transitory flower, alike undone 
By proud contempt or favour’s fostering sun, 
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Still may thy blooms the changeful clime endure ! 
I only would repress them to secure ; she 
For just experience tells, in every soil, 
That those who think must govern those that toil ; 
And all that Freedom’s highest aims can reach 
Is but to lay proportion’d loads on each. 
Hence, should one order disproportion’d grow, ae 
Its double weight must ruin all below. 

Oh, then how blind to all that truth requires, 
Who think it freedom when a part aspires ! 
Calm is my soul, nor apt to rise to arms, 
Except when fast approaching danger warms : = 
But when contending chiefs blockade the throne, 
Contracting regal power to stretch their own ; 
When I behold a factious band agree 
/To call it freedom when themselves are free ; 
Each wanton judge new penal statutes draw, = 
Laws grind the poor, and rich men rule the law ; 
The wealth of climes, where savage nations roam, 
Pillaged from slaves to purchase slaves at home ; 
Fear, pity, justice, indignation, start, 
Tear off reserve, and bare my swellmg heart; % 
Till half a patriot, half a coward grown, 
I fly from petty tyrants to the throne. 

Yes, brother, curse with me that baleful hour 
When first ambition struck at regal power ; 
And thus polluting honour in its source, s* 
Gave wealth to sway the mind with double force. 
Have we not seen, round Britain’s peopled shore, 
Her useful sons exchanged for useless ore? 
Seen all her triumphs but destruction haste, 
Like flaring tapers brightening as they waste ; te 
Seen opulence, her grandeur to maintain, 
Lead stern depopulation in her train, 
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And over fields where scatter’d hamlets rose 

In barren solitary pomp repose ? 

Have we not seen, at pleasure’s lordly call, Se 
The smiling long-frequented village fall ? 

Beheld the duteous son, the sire decay’d, 

The modest matron, and the blushing maid 
Forced from their homes, a melancholy train, 

To traverse climes beyond the western main ; 
Where wild Oswego spreads her swamps around, 
And Niagara stuns with thundering sound? 

E’en now, perhaps, as there some pilgrim strays 
Through tangled forests, and through dangerous ways; 
Where beasts with man divided empire claim, 4% 
And the brown Indian marks with murderous aim ; 
There, while above the giddy tempest flies, 
And all around distressful yells arise, 

The pensive exile, bending with his woe, 

To stop too fearful, and too faint to go, 

Casts a long look where England’s glories shine, 
And bids his bosom sympathize with mine. 

Vain, very vain, my weary search to find 
That bliss which only centres in the mind. 

Why have I stray’d from pleasure and repose, i 
To seek a good each government bestows? 

In every government, though terrors reign, 

Though tyrant kings or tyrant laws restrain, 

How small, of all that human hearts endure, 

That part which laws or kings can cause or cure! *° 
Still to ourselves in every place consign’d, 

Our own felicity we make or find : 

With secret course, which no loud storms annoy, 
Glides the smooth current of domestic joy. 

The lifted axe, the agonizing wheel, 

Luke’s iron crown, and Damien’s bed of steel, 

To men remote from power but rarely known, 

Leave reason, faith, and conscience all our own. 
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THE DESERTED VILLAGE 


To Sir JosHUA REYNOLDS 


DgaAR SrrR,—I can have no expectations in an 
address of this kind, either to add to your reputa- 
tion, or to establish my own. You can gain nothing 
from my admiration, as I am ignorant of that art in 
which you are said to excel; and I may lose much 
by the severity of your judgment, as few have a 
juster taste in poetry than you. Setting interest 
therefore aside, to which I never paid much atten- 
tion, I must be indulged at present in following my 
affections. The only dedication I ever made was to 
my brother, because I loved him better than most 
other men. He is since dead. Permit me to inscribe 
this poem to you. 

How far you may be pleased with the versification 
and mere mechanical parts of this attempt, I do not 
pretend to inquire: but I know you will object (and 
indeed several of our best and wisest friends concur 
in the opinion) that the depopulation it deplores is 
nowhere to be seen, and the disorders it laments are 
only to be found in the poet’s own imagination. To 
this I can scarce make any other answer, than that 
I sincerely believe what I have written; that I have 
taken all possible pains in my country excursions, for 
these four or fivt years past, to be certain of what I 
allege ; and that all my views and inquiries have led 
me to believe those miseries real which I here attempt 
to display. But this is not the place to enter into an 
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inquiry, whether the country be depopulating or not; 
the discussion would take up much room, and I should 
prove myself, at best, an indifferent politician, to 
tire the reader with a long preface, when I want his 
unfatigued attention to a long poem. 

In regretting the depopulation of the country, I 
inveigh against the increase of our luxuries; and here 
also I expect the shout of modern politicians against 
me. For twenty or thirty years past it has been the 
fashion to consider luxury as one of the greatest 
national advantages; and all the wisdom of antiquity, 
in that particular, as erroneous. Still, however, I 
must remain a professed ancient on that head, and 
continue to think those luxuries prejudicial to states 
by which so many vices are introduced, and so many 
kingdoms have been undone. Indeed so much has 
been poured out of late on the other side of the ques- 
tion, that, merely for the sake of novelty and variety, 
one would sometimes wish to be in the right. 

I am, dear sir, your sincere friend, and ardent 


admirer, 
OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 
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Sweet Ausurn! loveliest village of the plain, 
Where health and plenty cheer’d the labouring swain, 
Where smiling spring its earliest visit paid, 

And parting summer’s lingering blooms delay’d : 
Dear lovely bowers of innocence and ease, 5 
Seats of my youth, when every sport could please: 
How often have I loiter’d o’er'thy green, 

Where humble happiness endear’d each scene ! 

How often have I paused on every charm, 

The shelter’d cot, the cultivated farm, 10 
The never failing brook, the busy mill, 

The decent church that topp’d the neighbouring hill, 
The hawthorn bush, with seats beneath the shade, 
For talking age and whispering lovers made ! 

How often have I bless’d the coming day, aS 
When toil remitting lent its turn to play, 

And all the village train, from labour free, 

Led up their sports beneath the spreading tree: 
While many a pastime circled in the shade, 

The young contending as the old survey’d ; 2 
And many a gambol frolick’d o’er the ground, 

And sleights of art and feats of strength went round. 
And still, as each repeated pleasure tired, 
Succeeding sports the mirthful band inspired ; 

The dancing pair that simply sought renown, Se 
By holding out to tire each other down ; 

The swain mistrustless of his smutted face, 

While secret laughter titter’d round the place ; 

The bashful virgin’s sidelong looks of love, 

The matron’s glance that would those looks reprove.® 
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These were thy charms, sweet village ! sports like these, 
With sweet succession taught e’en toil to please ; 
These round thy bowers their cheerful influence shed, 
These were thy charms—but all these charms are fled. 

Sweet smiling village, loveliest of the lawn, te 
Thy sports are fled, and all thy charms withdrawn ; 
Amidst thy bowers the tyrant’s hand is seen, 

And desolation saddens all thy green: 

One only master grasps the whole domain, 

And half a tillage stints thy smiling plain ; ay 
No more thy glassy brook reflects the day, 

But choked with sedges works its weedy way ; 

Along thy glades, a solitary guest, 

The hollow-sounding bittern guards its nest ; 

Amidst thy desert walks the lapwing flies, = 
And tires their echoes with unvaried cries. 

Sunk are thy bowers in shapeless ruin all, 

And the long grass o’ertops the mouldering wall ; 
And, trembling, shrinking from the spoiler’s hand, 
Far, far away thy children leave the land. pO 

Ill fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates, and men decay ; 
Princes and lords may flourish, or may fade ; 

A breath can make them, as a breath has made: 
But a bold peasantry, their country’s pride, 
When once destroy’d, can never be supplied. 

A time there was, ere England’s griefs began, 
When every rood of ground maintain’d its man ; 
For him light labour spread her wholesofne store, 
Just gave what life required, but gave no more: 
His best companions, innocence and health, 

And his best riches, ignorance of wealth. 

But times are alter’d; trade’s unfeeling train 

Usurp the land, and dispossess the swain ; 
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Along the lawn, where scatter’d hamlets rose, 
Unwieldy wealth, and cumbrous pomp repose ; 
And every want to luxury allied, 

And every pang that folly pays to pride. 

Those gentle hours that plenty bade to bloom, 
Those calm desires that ask’d but little room, 
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Those healthful sports that graced the peaceful scene, 


Lived in each look, and brighten’d all the green ; 
These, far departing, seek a kinder shore, 
And rural mirth and manners are no more. 
Sweet AUBURN ! parent of the blissful hour, 
Thy glades forlorn confess the tyrant’s power. 
Here, as I take my solitary rounds, 
Amidst thy tangling walks and ruin’d grounds, 
And, many a year elapsed, return to view 
Where once the cottage stood, the hawthorn grew, 
Remembrance wakes with all her busy train, 
Swells at my breast, and turns the past to pain. 
In all my wanderings round this world of care, 
In all my griefs—and God has given my share— 
I still had hopes, my latest hours to crown, 
Amidst these humble bowers to lay me down ; 
To husband out life’s taper at the close, 
And keep the flame from wasting by repose: 
I still had hopes, for pride attends us still, 
Amidst the swains to show my book-learn’d skill, 
Around my fire an evening group to draw, 
And tell of all I felt, and all I saw; 
And as a hare, whom hounds and horns pursue, 
Pants to the place from whence at first she flew, 
I still had hopes, my long vexations pass’d, 
Here to return—and die at home at last. 
O bless’d retirement, friend to life’s decline, 
Retreats from care, that never must be mine, 
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How bless’d is he who crowns, in shades like these, 

A youth of labour with an age of ease; nue 

Who quits a world where strong temptations try, 

And, since ’tis hard to combat, learns to fly ! 

For him no wretches, born to work and weep, 

Explore the mine, or tempt the dangerous deep ; 

No surly porter stands, in guilty state, at 

To spurn imploring famine from the gate; 

But on he moves to meet his latter end, 

Angels around befriending virtue’s friend ; 

Sinks to the grave with unperceived decay, 

While resignation gently slopes the way ; an 

And, all his prospects brightening to the last, 

His heaven commences ere the world be pass’d. 
Sweet was the sound, when oft at evening’s close 

Up yonder hill the village murmur rose ; 

There, as I pass’d with careless steps and slow, 15 

The mingling notes came soften’d from below ; 

The swain responsive as the milkmaid sung, 

The sober herd that low’d to meet their young ; 

The noisy geese that gabbled o’er the pool, 

The playful children just let loose from school, '™ 

The watch-dog’s voice that bayed the whispering wind, 

And the loud laugh that spoke the vacant mind ; 

These all in sweet confusion sought the shade, 

_ And fill’d each pause the nightingale had made. 

But now the sounds of population fail, Hos 

No cheerful murmurs fluctuate in the gale, 

No busy steps the grass-grown footway tread, 

But all the blooming flush of life is fled ; 

All but yon widow’d, solitary thing, 

That feebly bends beside the plashy spring ; oo! 

She, wretched matron, forced, in age, for bread, 

To strip the brook with mantling cresses spread, 
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To pick her wintry faggot from the thorn, 

To seek her nightly shed, and weep till morn ; 
She only left of all the harmless train, 

The sad historian of the pensive plain. 

Near yonder copse, where once the garden smiled, 
And still where many a garden flower grows wild, 
There, where a few torn shrubs the place disclose, 
The village preacher’s modest mansion rose. ae 
A man he was to all the country dear, 
And passing rich with forty pounds a year ; 
Remote from towns he ran his godly race, 
Nor e’er had changed, nor wish’d to change his place; 
Unskilful he to fawn, or seek for power, 145 
By doctrines fashion’d to the varying hour ; 
Far other aims his heart had learn’d to prize, 
More bent to raise the wretched than to rise. 
His house was known to all the vagrant train, 
He chid their wanderings, but relieved their pain; 1° 
The long remember’d beggar was his guest, 
Whose beard descending swept his aged breast ; 
The ruin’d spendthrift, now no longer proud, 
Claim’d kindred there, and had his claims allow’d 
The broken soldier, kindly bade to stay, abe. 
Sat by his fire, and talk’d the night away ; 
Wept o’er his wounds, or, tales of sorrow done, 
Shoulder’d his crutch, and show’d how fields were won, 
Pleased with his guests, the good man learn’d to glow, 
And quite forgot their vices in their woe ; oe 
Careless their merits or their faults to scan, 
His pity gave ere charity began. 

Thus to relieve the wretched was his pride, 
And e’en his failings lean’d to virtue’s side ; 
But in his duty prompt, at every call, i? 
He watch’d and wept, he pray’d and felt for all: 
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And, as a bird each fond endearment tries 
To tempt its new-fledged offspring to the skies, 
He tried each art, reproved each dull delay, 
Allured to brighter worlds, and led the way. T 
Beside the bed where parting life was laid, 
And sorrow, guilt, and pain by turns dismay’d, 
The reverend champion stood. At his control 
Despair and anguish fled the struggling soul ; 
Comfort came down the trembling wretch to raise, 17° 
And his iast faltering accents whisper’d praise. 
At church, with meek and unaffected grace, 
His looks adorn’d the venerable place ; 
Truth from his lips prevail’d with double sway, 
And fools, who came to scoff, remain’d to pray. 1 
The service pass’d, around the pious man, 
With steady zeal, each honest rustic ran: 
F’en children follow’d, with endearing wile, 
And pluck’d his gown, to share the good man’s smile, 
His ready smile a parent’s warmth express’d, ee 
Their welfare pleased him, and their cares distress’d : 
- To them his heart, his love, his griefs were given, 
But all his serious thoughts had rest in heaven. 
As some tall cliff, that lifts its awful form, 
Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the storm,!2® 
Though round its breast the rolling clouds are spread, 
Eternal sunshine settles on its head. 
Beside yon straggling fence that skirts the way 
With blossom’d furze, unprofitably gay, 
There, in his noisy mansion, skill’d to rule, 
The village master taught his little school ; 
A man severe he was, and stern to view, 
I knew him well, and every truant knew ; 
Well had the boding tremblers learn’d to trace 
The day’s disasters in his morning face ; 
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Full well they laugh’d with counterfeited glee 
At all his jokes, for many a joke had he ; 
Full well the busy whisper, circling round, 
Convey’d the dismal tidings when he frown’d ; 
Yet he was kind, or if severe in aught, ae 
The love he bore to learning was in fault ; 
The village all declared how much he knew, 
*Twas certain he could write and cipher too ; 
Lands he could measure, terms and tides presage, 
And e’en the story ran that he could gauge : Be 
In arguing too, the parson own’d his skill, 
For e’en though vanquish’d, he could argue still ; 
While words of learned length and thundering sound 
Amazed the gazing rustics ranged around ; 
And still they gazed, and still the wonder grew 7° 
That one small head could carry all he knew. 

But pass’d is all his fame. The very spot, 
Where many a time he triumph’d, is forgot. 
Near yonder thorn, that lifts its head on high, 
Where once the signpost caught the passing eye, °° 
Low lies that house where nutbrown draughts inspired, 
Where graybeard mirth and smiling toil retired, 
Where village statesmen talk’d with looks profound, 
And news much older than their ale went round. 
Imagination fondly stoops to trace oe 
The parlour splendours of that festive place ; 
The whitewash’d wall, the nicely sanded floor, 
The varnish’d clock that click’d behind the door : 
The chest contrived a double debt to pay, 
A bed by night, a chest of drawers by day ; an 
The pictures placed for ornament and use, 
The twelve good rules, the royal game of goose ; 
The hearth, except when winter chill’d the day, 
With aspen boughs, and flowers, and fennel gay ; 
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While broken teacups, wisely kept for show, 
Ranged o’er the chimney, glisten’d in a row. 

Vain transitory splendours ! could not all 
Reprieve the tottering mansion from its fall ? 
Obscure it sinks, nor shall it more impart 
An hour’s importance to the poor man’s heart ; 
Thither no more the peasant shall repair 
To sweet oblivion of his daily care ; 

No more the farmer’s news, the barber’s tale, 
No more the woodman’s ballad shall prevail ; 
No more the smith his dusky brow shall clear, 
Relax his ponderous strength, and lean to hear ; 
The host himself no longer shall be found 
Careful to see the mantling bliss go round ; 

Nor the coy maid, half willing to be press’d, 
Shall kiss the cup to pass it to the rest. 

Yes ! let the rich deride, the proud disdain, 
These simple blessings of the lowly train ; 

To me more dear, congenial to my heart, 
One native charm, than all the gloss of art ; 

’ Spontaneous joys, where Nature has its play, 
The soul adopts, and owns their firstborn sway ; 
Lightly they frolic o’er the vacant mind, 
Unenvied, unmolested, unconfined. 

But the long pomp, the midnight masquerade, 
With all the freaks of wanton wealth array’d, 
In these, ere triflers half their wish obtain, 
The toiling pleasure sickens into pain ; 

And, e’en while fashion’s brightest arts decoy, 
The heart distrusting asks, if this be joy? 

Ye friends to truth, ye statesmen, who survey 
The rich man’s joys increase, the poor’s decay, 
Tis yours to judge how wide the limits stand 
Between a splendid and a happy land. 

ie 
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Proud swells the tide with loads of freighted ore, 
And shouting Folly hails them from her shore; ?” 
Hoardse’en beyond the miser’s wish abound, 
And rich men flock from all the world around. 
Yet count our gains. This wealth is but a name 
That leaves our useful products still the same. 
Not so the loss). The man of wealth and pride 7? 
Takes up a space that many poor supplied ; 
Space for his lake, his park’s extended bounds, 
Space for his horses, equipage, and hounds ; 
The robe that wraps his limbs in silken sloth 
Hasrobb’dthe neighbouring fields of half their growth; 
His seat, where solitary sports are seen, 
Indignant spurns the cottage from the green ; 
Around the world each needful product flies, 
For all the luxuries the world supplies ; 
While thus the land, adorn’d for pleasure all, ied 
In barren splendour feebly waits the fall. 

As some fair female, unadorn’d and plain, 
Secure to please while youth confirms her reign, 
Slights every borrow’d charm that dress supplies, 
Nor shares with art the triumph of her eyes ; 2 
But when those charms are pass’d, for charms are frail, 
When time advances, and when lovers fail, 
She then shines forth, solicitous to bless, 
In all the glaring impotence of dress: 
Thus fares the land, by luxury betray’d, ey 
In nature’s simplest charms at first array’d : 
But verging to decline, its splendours rise, 
Its vistas strike, its palaces surprise ; 
While, scourged by famine, from the smiling land 
The mournful peasant leads his humble band ; oe 
And while he sinks, without one arm to save, 
The country blooms—a garden and a grave. 
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Where then, ah! where shall poverty reside, 
To scape the pressure of contiguous pride? 
If to some common’s fenceless limits stray’d, 
He drives his flock to pick the scanty blade, 
Those fenceless fields the sons of wealth divide, 
And e’en the bare-worn common is denied. 

If to the city sped—What waits him there? 
To see profusion that he must not share ; 
To see ten thousand baneful arts combined 
To pamper luxury, and thin mankind: 
To see each joy the sons of pleasure know, 
Extorted from his fellow-creatures’ woe. 
Here, while the courtier glitters in brocade, 
There the pale artist plies the sickly trade ; 
Here, while the proud their long-drawn pomp display, 
There the black gibbet glooms beside the way ; 
The dome where pleasure holds her midnight reign, 
Here, richly deck’d, admits the gorgeous train; %% 
Tumultuous grandeur crowds the blazing square, 
The rattling chariots clash, the torches glare, 
Sure scenes like these no troubles e’er annoy ! 
Sure these denote one universal joy ! 
Are these thy serious thoughts ?—Ah, turn thine eyes 
Where the poor houseless shivering female lies : 
She once, perhaps, in village plenty bless’d, 
Has wept at tales of innocence distress’d ; 
Her modest looks the cottage might adorn, 
Sweet as the primrose peeps beneath the thorn ; 
Now lost to all; her friends, her virtue fled, 
Near her betrayer’s door she lays her head, 
And, pinch’d with cold, and shrinking from the shower, 
With heavy heart, deplores that luckless hour, 
When idly first, ambitious of the town, 
She left her wheel and robes of country brown. 
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Do thine, sweet AUBURN, thine, the loveliest train, 
Do thy fair tribes participate her pain? 
E’en now, perhaps, by cold and hunger led, 
At proud men’s doors they ask a little bread! eae 
Ah, no. To distant climes, a dreary scene, 
Where half the convex world intrudes between, 
Through torrid tracts with fainting steps they go, 
Where wild Altama murmurs to their woe. 
Far different there from all that charm’d before, 5° 
The various terrors of that horrid shore ; 
Those blazing suns that dart a downward ray, 
And fiercely shed intolerable day ; 
Those matted woods where birds forget to sing, 
But silent bats in drowsy clusters cling ; ene 
Those poisonous fields with rank luxuriance crown’d, 
Where the dark scorpion gathers death around: 
Where at each step the stranger fears to wake 
The rattling terrors of the vengeful snake ; 
Where crouching tigers wait their hapless prey, * 
And savage men more murderous still than they : 
While oft in whirls the mad tornado flies, 
Mingling the ravaged landscape with the skies. 
Far different these from every former scene, 
The cooling brook, the grassy vested green, os 
The breezy covert of the warbling grove, 
That only shelter’d thefts of harmless love. 
Good Heaven ! what sorrows gloom’d that parting 
day, 
That call’d them from their native walks away ; 
When the poor exiles, every pleasure pass’d, ie 
Hung round the bowers, and fondly look’d their last, 
And took a long farewell, and wish’d in vain 
For seats like these beyond the western main ; 
And, shuddering still to face the distant deep, 
Return’d and wept, and still return’d to weep. th 
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The good old sire the first prepared to go, 

To new-found worlds, and wept for others’ woe ; 

But for himself, in conscious virtue brave, 

He only wish’d for worlds beyond the grave. 

His lovely daughter, lovelier in her tears, a5 

The fond companion of his helpless years, 

Silent went next, neglectful of her charms, 

And left a lover’s for her father’s arms. 

With louder plaints the mother spoke her woes, 

And bless’d the cot where every pleasure rose; *° 

And kiss’d her thoughtless babes with many a tear, 

And clasp’d them close, in sorrow doubly dear ; 

Whilst her fond husband strove to lend relief 

In all the silent manliness of grief. 365 
O luxury ! thou cursed by heaven’s decree, 

How ill exchanged are things like these for thee! 

How do thy potions, with insidious joy, 

Diffuse their pleasures only to destroy ! 

Kingdoms by thee, to sickly greatness grown, 

Boast of a florid vigour not their own : oes 

At every draught more large and large they grow, 

A bloated mass of rank unwieldy woe ; 

Till sapp’d their strength, and every part unsound, 

Down, down they sink, and spread a ruin round. 
E’en now the devastation is begun, 

And half the business of destruction done ; 

E’en now, methinks, as pondering here I stand, 

TI see the rural virtues leave the land. 

Down where yon anchoring vessel spreads the sail, 

That idly waiting flaps with every gale, 

Downward they move, a melancholy band, 

Pass from the shore, and darken all the strand. 

Contented toil, and hospitable care, 

And kind connubial tenderness are there ; 
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And piety with wishes placed above, 

And steady loyalty, and faithful love. 

And thou, sweet Poetry, thou loveliest maid, 
Still first to fly where sensual joys invade, 
Unfit in these degenerate times of shame, 
To catch the heart, or strike for honest fame; “9 
Dear charming nymph, neglected and decried, 

My shame in crowds, my solitary pride ; 

Thou source of all my bliss, and all my woe, 

That found’st me poor at first, and keep’st me so ; 
Thou guide, by which the nobler arts excel, ste 
Thou nurse of every virtue, fare thee well ; 
Farewell! and O! where’er thy voice be tried, 

‘On Torno’s cliffs, or Pambamarca’s side, 

Whether where equinoctial fervours glow, 

Or winter wraps the polar world in snow, es 
Still let thy voice, prevailing over time, 

Redress the rigours of th’ inclement clime ; 

Aid slighted Truth with thy persuasive train ; 

Teach erring man to spurn the rage of gain ; 

Teach him, that states of native strength possess’d, 4° 
Though very poor, may still be very bless’d ; 

That trade’s proud empire hastes to swift decay, 

As ocean sweeps the labour’d mole away ; 

‘While self dependent power can time defy, 

As rocks resist the billows and the sky. oe 
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A BALLAD 


To 
The Printer of the St. Fames’s Chronicle 
JuNE, 1767 
S1r,—As there is nothing I dislike so much as 
newspaper controversy, particularly upon trifles, 
permit me to be as concise as possible in informing 
a correspondent of yours, that I recommended 
Blainville’s Travels, because I thought the book was 
a good one; and I think so still. I said I was told 
by the bookseller that it was then first published ; 
but in that, it seems, I was misinformed, and my 
.eading was not extensive enough to set me right. 
Another correspondent of yours accuses me of 
having taken a ballad, I published some time ago, 
from one! by the ingenious Mr. Percy. I do not 
think there is any great resemblance between the two 
pieces in question. If there be any, his ballad is 
taken from mine. I read it to Mr. Percy some years 
ago; and he (as we both considered these things as 
trifles at best) told me with his usual good humour, 
the next time I saw him, that he had taken my plan 
to form the fragments of Shakespeare into a ballad 
of his own. He then read me his little cento, if I 
may so call it, and I highly approved it. Such petty 
anecdotes as these are scarce worth printing: and 
were it not for the busy disposition of some of your 
correspondents, the public should never have known 
that he owes me the hint of his ballad, or that I am 
obliged to his friendship and lé¢arning for communi- 
cations of a much more important nature. 
I am, sir, yours, etc., 
OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 


1 The Friar of Orders Gray. 
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*TuRN, gentle hermit of the dale, 
And guide my lonely way, 

To where yon taper cheers the vale 
With hospitable ray. 


* For here forlorn and lost I tread, 
With fainting steps and slow ; 

Where wilds, immeasurably spread, 
Seem lengthening as I go.’ 


‘Forbear, my son,’ the hermit cries, 
‘To tempt the dangerous gloom ; 

For yonder faithless phantom flies _ 
To lure thee to thy doom. 


‘Here to the houseless child of want 
My door is open still ; 

And though my portion is but scant, 
I give it with good will. 


‘Then turn to-night, and freely share 
Whate’er my cell bestows ; 

My rushy couch and frugal fare, 
My blessing and repose. 


‘No flocks that range the valley free 
To slaughter I condemn ; 

Taught by that Power that pities me, 
I learn to pity them : 


‘But from the mountain’s grassy side 
A guiltless feast I bring ; 

A scrip with herbs and fruits supplied 
Aad water from the spring, 
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‘Then, pilgrim, turn, thy cares forego; 
All earth-born cares are wrong ; 
Man wants but little here below, 
Nor wants that little long.’ 


Soft as the dew from heaven descends, 
His gentle accents fell: 

The modest stranger lowly bends, 
And follows to the cell. 


Far in a wilderness obscure 
The lonely mansion lay ; 

A refuge to the neighbouring poor, 
And strangers led astray. 


No stores beneath its humble thatch 
Required a master’s care ; 

The wicket, opening with a latch, 
Received the harmless pair. 


And now when busy crowds retire 
To take their evening rest, 

The hermit trimm’d his little fire,. 
And cheer’d his. pensive guest 


And spread his. vegetable store, 
And gaily press’d, and smiled ;. 

And, skill’d in legendary lore, 
The lingering hours beguiled. 


Around in sympathetic mirth 
Its tricks the kitten tries ; 

The cricket chirrups in the hearth, 
The crackling faggot flies. 
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But nothing could a charm impart 
To soothe the stranger’s woe ; 

For grief was heavy at his heart, 
And tears began to flow. 


His rising cares the hermit spied, 
With answering care oppress’d : 

‘And whence, unhappy youth,’ he cried, 
* The sorrows of thy breast ? 


‘From better habitations spurn’d, 
Reluctant dost thou rove ; 

Or grieve for friendship unreturn’d, 
Or unregarded love? 


‘Alas! the joys that fortune brings 
Are trifling, and decay ; 

And those who prize the paltry things 
More trifling still than they. 


‘‘ And what is friendship but a name, 


A charm that lulls to sleep; 
A shade that follows wealth or fame, 
And leaves the wretch to weep? 


‘And love is still an emptier sound, 
The modern fair one’s jest : 


‘On earth unseen, or only found 


To warm the turtle’s nest. 


‘For shame, fond youth, thy sorrows hush, 
And spurn the sex,’ he said : 

But while he spoke, a rising blush 
His levelorn guest betray’d. 
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Surprised he sees new beauties rise, 
Swift mantling to the view ; 

Like colours o’er the morning skies, 
As bright, as transient too. 


The bashful look, the rising breast, 
Alternate spread alarms: 

The lovely stranger stands confess’d 
A maid in all her charms. 


‘And, ah! forgive a stranger rude, 
A wretch forlorn,’ she cried ; 

* Whose feet unhallow’d thus intrude 
Where heaven and you reside. 


“But let a maid thy pity share, 
Whom love has taught to stray ; 
Who seeks for rest, but finds despair 

Companion of her way. 


* My father lived beside the Tyne, 
A wealthy lord was he; 

And all his wealth was mark’d as mine, 
He had but only me. 


‘To win me from his tender arms 
Unnumber’d suitors came, 

Who praised me for imputed charms, 
And felt or feign’d a flame. 


‘Each hour a mercenary crowd 
With richest proffers strove ; 

Among the rest young Edwin bow’d, 
But never talk’d of love. 
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‘In humble, simplest habit clad,. 
No wealth or power had he ; 

Wisdom and worth were all he had, 
But these were all to me. 


‘ And when beside me in the dale 
He carolled lays of love, 

His breath lent fragrance to the gale, 
And music to the grove. 


‘ The blossom opening to the day, 
The dews of heaven refined, 

Could nought of purity display 
To emulate his mind. 


‘ The dew, the blossom on the tree, 
With charms inconstant shine ; 


‘Their charms were his, but, woe to me, 


Their constancy was mine. 


‘For still I tried each fickle art, 
Importunate and vain ; 

And while his passion touch’d my heart, 
I triumph’d in his pain. 


‘Till, quite dejected with my scorn, 
He left me to my pride; 

And sought a solitude forlorn 
In secret, where he died. 


‘But mine the sorrow, mine the fault, 
And well my life shall pay ; 

Pll seek the solitude he sought, 
And stretch me where he lay. 
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* And there forlorn, despairing, hid, 
Tl lay me down and die; 

*T was so for me that Edwin did, 
And so for him will I.’ 


* Forbid it, Heaven !’ the hermit cried, 
And clasp’d her to his breast : 

The wondering fair one turn’d to chide, 
*Twas Edwin’s self that press’d. 


*Turn, Angelina, ever dear, 
My charmer, turn to see 

Thy own, thy long-lost Edwin here, 
Restored to love and thee. 


“ Thus let me hold thee to my heart, 
And every care resign : 

And shall we never, never part, 
My life—my all that’s mine? 


“No, never from this hour to part, 
We'll live and love so true, 

The sigh that rends thy constant heart 
Shall break thy Edwin’s too.’ 
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AN EPISTLE TO LORD CLARE 
FIRST PRINTED IN THE YEAR 1765 
THANKS, my lord, for your venison, for finer or fatter 
Ne’er ranged in a forest, or smoked in a platter ; 
The haunch was a picture for painters to study, 
The fat was so white, and the lean was so ruddy ; 
Though my stomach was sharp, I could scarce bad 
regretting 

To spoil such a delicate picture by eating : 
I had thoughts, in my chamber, to place it in view, 
To be shown to my friends as a piece of virtu: 
As in some Irish houses, where things are so so, 
One gammon of bacon hangs up for a show ; a8 
But, for eating a rasher of what they take pride in, 
They’d as soon think of eating the pan it is fried in. 
But hold—let me pause—don’t I hear you pronounce 
This tale of the bacon’s a damnable bounce? 
Well, suppose it a bounce—sure a poet may try, © 
By a bounce now and then, to get courage to fly. 

But, my lord, it’s no bounce: I protest in my turn, 
It’s a truth—and your lordship may ask Mr. Byrne. 
To go on with my tale—as I gazed on the haunch, 
I thought of a friend that was trusty andstanch; ™ 
So I cut it, and sent it to Reynolds undress’d, 
To paint it, or eat it, just as he liked best : 
Of the neck and the breast I had next to dispose ; 
>Twas a neck and a breast that might rival Monroe’s: 


But in parting with these I was puzzled again, a 
With the how, and the who, and the where, and the 
when. 


There’s Howard, and Coley, and Hogarth, and Hiff, 
I think they love venison—I know they love beef. 


1 Lord Clare’s nephew. 
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There’s my countryman Higgins—Oh ! let him alone, 
For making a blunder, or picking a bone. ne 
But hang it—to poets who seldom can eat, 

Your very good mutton’s a very good treat ; 

Such dainties to them, their health it might hurt, 

It’s like sending them ruffles when wanting a shirt. 
While thus I debated, in reverie centred, ced 
An acquaintance, a friend as he call’d himself, enter’d:. 
An underbred, fine spoken fellow was he. 

And he smiled as he look’d at the venison and me. 
“What have we got here?—Why, this is good eating! 
Your own, I suppose—or is it in waiting ?’ cu 
“Why, whose should it be?’ cried I with a flounce ; 
*T get these things often ’—but this was a bounce : 
‘Some lords, my acquaintance, that settle the nation, 
Are pleased to be kind—but I hate ostentation.’ 

‘If that be the case then,’ cried he, very gay, 
‘Tm glad to have taken this house in my way. 
To-morrow you take a poor dinner with me; 

No words—I insist on’t—precisely at three : 

“ We'll have Johnson, and Burke; all the wits will be 
there ; 

My acquaintance is slight, or I'd ask my lord Clare. 

And, now that I think on’t, as I am a sinner ! 

We wanted this venison to make out a dinner. 

What say you ?—a pasty, it shall. and it must, 

* And my wife, little Kitty, is famous for crust. 

Here, porter—this venison with me to Mile-end ; 

No stirring, I bege—my dear friend—my dear friend !’ 

Thus snatching his hat, he brush’d off like the wind, 

And the porter and eatables follow’d behind. 

Left alone to reflect, having emptied my shelf, 
And, ‘nobody with me at sea but myself’; ? 


1 See the letters that passed between his Royal Highness 
Henry Duke of Cumberland, and Lady Grosvenor. 
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Though I could not help thinking my gentleman hasty, 
Yet Johnson, and Burke, and a good venison pasty 
Were things that I never disliked in my life, 

Though clogg’d with a coxcomb, and Kitty his wile. 
So next day, in due splendour to make my approach, 
I drove to his door in my own hackney-coach. 

When come to the place where we were all to dine, 
(A chair-lumber’d closet just twelve feet by nine), 
My friend bade me welcome, but struck me quite dumb 
With tidings that Johnson and Burke would not come; 
‘For I knew it,’ he cried, ‘ both eternally fail, 

The one with his speeches, and t’other with Thrale; 

But no matter, Pll warrant we’ll make up the party 

With two full as clever, and ten times as hearty. 

The one is a Scotchman, the other a Jew, ue 

They're both of them merry, and authors like you ; 

The one writes the Snarler, the other the Scourge ; 

‘Some think he writes Cinna—he owns to Panurge.’ 

While thus he described them by trade and by name, 

They enter’d, and dinner was served as they came. 
At the top a fried liver, and bacon were seen, 

At the bottom was tripe in a swinging tureen ; 

At the sides there were spinach and pudding made hot; 

In the middle a place where the pasty—was not. 

Now, my lord, as for tripe, it’s my utter aversion, ® 

And your bacon I hate like a Turk or a Persian ; 

So there I sat stuck like a horse in a pound, 

While the bacon and liver went merrily round : 

But what vex’d me most was that d——d Scottish 


rogue, 
With his long-winded speeches, his smiles, and his 
brogue, ou 


And, ‘madam,’ quoth he, ‘ may this bit be my poison, 
A prettier dinner I never set eyes on ; 
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Pray, a slice of your liver, though may I be cursed, 
But I’ve eat of your tripe till I’m ready to burst.’ 
‘The tripe,’ quoth the Jew, with his chocolate cheek, 
*T could dine on this tripe seven days in a week: 

I like these here dinners so pretty and small, 

But your friend there, the doctor, eats nothing at all.’ 
*Q—ho !’ quoth my friend, ‘he’ll come on in a trice, 
He’s keeping a corner for something that’s nice; 1 
There’s a pasty ’—‘ A pasty !’ repeated the Jew ; 

“I don’t care if I keep a corner for’t too.’ 

* What the de’il, mon, a pasty!’ re-echoed the Scot ; 
* Though splitting, I'll still keep a corner for that.’— 
€ We'll all keep a corner,’ the lady cried out ; itl 
© We'll all keep a corner,’ was echoed about. 

While thus we resolved, and the pasty delay’d, 

With looks that quite petrified, enter’d the maid ; 

A visage so sad, and so pale with affright, 

Waked Priam, in drawing his curtains by night. 
But we quickly found out (for who could mistake her?) 
That she came with some terrible news from the baker: 
And so it fell out, for that negligent sloven 

Had shut out the pasty on shutting his oven. 

Sad Philomel thus—but let similes drop— ae 
And now that I think on’t the story may stop. 

To be plain, my good lord, it’s but labour misplaced, 
To send such good verses to one of your taste: 
You’ve got an odd something—a kind of discerning— 
A relish—a taste—sicken’d over by learning ; Ms 
At least it’s your temper, as very well known, 

That you think very slightly of all that’s your own: 
So, perhaps, in your habits of thinking amiss, 

You may make a mistake, and think slightly of this. 


L 
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RETALIATION 


(Dr. Goldsmith and some of his friends occasionally dined at 
the St. James’s Coffee-house.—One day it was proposed to 
write epitaphs on him. His country, dialect, and person 
furnished subjects of witticism. He was called on for Re- 
taliation, and at their next meeting produced the following 
poem.) 


OF old, when Scarron his companions invited, 

Each guest brought his dish, and the feast was united. 

If our landlord? supplies us with beef and with fish, 

Let each guest bring himself, and he brings the best 
dish : 

Our Dean? shall be venison, just fresh from the plains, 

Our Burke? shall be tongue, with the garnish of 
brains, 

Our Will‘ shall be wild fowl, of excellent flavour, 

And Dick® with his pepper, shall heighten the savour : 

Our Cumberland’s® sweetbread its place shall obtain, 

And Douglas’ is pudding substantial and plain: 

Our Garrick’s® a salad ; for in him we see 

Oil, vinegar, sugar, and saltness agree : 

1 The master of the St. James’s Coffee-house, where the 
Doctor, and the friends he has characterized in this poem, 
occasionally dined. 


2 Dr. Barnard, dean of Derry. 

3 Edmund Burke. 

4 William Burke, late secretary to Genera Conway, and 
member for Bedwin. Ps 

5 Richard Burke, collector of Grenada. 

6 Richard Cumberland, author of the West Indian, Fashion- 
able Lover, The Brothers, and other dramatic pieces. 

7 Dr. Douglas, canon of Windsor (afterwards bishop of 
Salisbury). 

8 David Garrick. 
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To make out the dinner full certain I am, 

That Ridge? is anchovy, and Reynolds? is lamb: 

That Hickey’s* a capon, and by the same rule, 1) 

Magnanimous Goldsmith a gooseberry fool. 

At a dinner so various, at such a repast, 

Who'd not be a glutton, and stick to the Jast? 

Here, waiter, more wine, let me sit while I’m able, 

Till all my companions sink under the table ; = 

Then, with chaos and blunders encircling my head, 

Let me ponder, and tell what I think of the dead. 
Here lies the good Dean, reunited to earth, 

Who mix’d reason with pleasure, and wisdom with 

mirth : 

If he had any faults, he has left us in doubt, a 

At least, in six weeks I could not find them out ; 

Yet some have declared, and it can’t be denied them, 

That sly-boots was cursedly cunning to hide them. 
Here lies our good Edmund, whose genius was such, 

We scarcely can praise it, or blame it toomuch; % 

Who, born for the universe, narrow’d his mind, 

And to party gave up what was meant for mankind: 

Tho’ fraught with all learning, yet straining his throat 

To persuade Tommy Townshend‘ to lend him a vote ; 

Who, too deep for his hearers, still went on refining, 

And thought of convincing, while they thought of 

dining ; 

Though equal to all things, for all things unfit ; 

Too nice for a statesman, too proud for a wit ; 

For a patriot too cool; for a drudge disobedient ; 

And too fond of the vzght to pursue the expedient. ” 


1 Counsellor John Ridge, a gentleman belonging to the 
Irish bar. 

2 Sir Joshua Reynolds. 3 An eminent attorney, 

4 Mr. T. Townshend, member for Whitchurch. 
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In short, ’twas his fate, unemploy’d, or in place, sir, 

To eat mutton cold, and cut blocks with a razor. 
Here lies honest William, whose heart was a mint, 

While the owner ne’er knew half the good that was 

in’t ; 

The pupil of impulse, it forced him along, = 

His conduct still right, with his argument wrong ; 

Still aiming at honour, yet fearing to roam, 

The coachman was tipsy, the chariot drove home ; 

Would you ask for his merits? alas! he had none ; 

What was good was spontaneous, his faults were his 

own. oe 

Here lies honest Richard? whose fate I must sigh at ; 

Alas ! that such frolic should now be so quiet ! 

What spirits were his ! what wit and what whim ! 

Now breaking a jest, and now breaking a limb! 

Now wrangling and grumbling to keep up the ball ! 

Now teasing and vexing, yet laughing at all! 

In short, so provoking a devil was Dick, 

That we wish’d him full ten times a day at Old Nick ; 

But, missing his mirth and agreeable vein, 

As often we wish’d to have Dick back again. oY 
Here Cumberland lies, having acted his parts, 

The Terence of England, the mender of hearts ; 

A flattering painter, who made it his care 

To draw men as they ought to be, not as they are. 

His gallants are all faultless, his women divine, % 

And comedy wonders at being so fine: 

Like a tragedy queen he has dizen’d her out, 

Or rather like tragedy giving a rout. 


1 Mr. Richard Burke. This gentleman having fractured 
one of his arms and legs, at different times, the Doctor has 
rallied him on those accidents, as a kind Of retributive justice 
for hearing his jests upon other people. 
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His fools have their follies so lost in a crowd 
Of virtues and feelings that folly grows proud ; a 
And coxcombs, alike in their failings alone, 
Adopting his portraits, are pleased with their own. 
Say, where has our poet this malady caught ? 
Or wherefore his characters thus without fault ? 
Say, was it that vainly directing his view us 
To find out men’s virtues, and finding them few, 
Quite sick of pursuing each troublesome elf, 
He grew lazy at last, and drew from himself. 

Here Douglas retires from his toils to relax, 
The scourge of impostors, the terror of quacks:  ® 
Come, all ye quack bards, and ye quacking divines, 
Come, and dance on the spot where your tyrant re- 

clines : 

When satire and censure encircled his throne, 
I fear’d for your safety, I fear’d for my own ; 


But now he is gone, and we want a detector, eo 
Our Dodds? shall be pious, our Kenricks? shall 
lecture ; 


Macpherson$ write bombast, and call it a style; 

Our Townshend make speeches, and I shall compile; 
New Lauders and Bowers the Tweed shall cross over, 
No countryman living their tricks to discover ; ch 
Detection her taper shall quench to a spark, 

And Scotchman meet Scotchman, and cheat in the 

dark. 
Here lies David Garrick, describe him who can, 

An abridgment of all that was pleasant in man: 


1 The Rev. Dr. Dodd, hanged for forgery. 

2 Dr. Kenrick, who read lectures at the Devil Tavern, 
under the title of ‘* The School of Shakspeare,” 

3 James Macpherson, who had lately oublished a translation 
of Homer. 
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As an actor, confess’d without rival to shine ; 5 

As a wit, if not first, in the very first line: 

Yet, with talents like these, and an excellent heart, 

This man had his failings—a dupe to his art. 

Like an ill judging beauty, his colours he spread, 

And be-plaster’d with rouge his own natural red. 1 

On the stage he was natural, simple, affecting ; 

*Twas only that when he was off he was acting. 

With no reason on earth to go out of his way, 

He turn’d and he varied full ten times a day: 

Though secure of our hearts, yet confoundedly sick 1°° 

If they were not his own by finessing and trick : 

He cast off his friends, as a huntsman his pack, 

For he knew when he pleased he could whistle them 
back. 

Of praise a mere glutton, he swallow’d what came, 

And the puff of a dunce he mistook it for fame; 1° 

Till his relish grown callous, almost to disease, 

Who pepper’d the highest was surest to please. 

But let us be candid, and speak out our mind, 

If dunces applauded, he paid them in kind. 

Ye Kenricks, ye Kellys, and Woodfalls? so grave, 15 

What a commerce was yours while you got and you 
gave! 

How did Grub-street re-echo the shouts that you 
raised, 

While he was be-Roscius’d, and you were be-praised ! 

But peace to his spirit, wherever it flies, 

To act as an angel and mix with the skies : = 

Those poets, who owe their best fame to his skill, 

Shall still be his flatterers, go where he will ; 


1 Hugh Kelly, author of False Delicacy, Word to the Wise, 
Clementina, School for Wives, &c. &c. 
2 W. Woodfall, printer of the Morning Chronicle. 
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Old Shakspeare receive him with praise and with love, 
And Beaumonts and Bens be his Kellys above. 
Here Hickey reclines, a most blunt pleasant 

creature, 2s 

And slander itself must allow him good nature ; 

He cherish’d his friend, and he relish’d a bumper ; 

Yet one fault he had, and that was a thumper. 

Perhaps you may ask if the man was a miser? 

I answer, no, no, for he always was wiser : 280 

Too courteous perhaps, or obligingly flat? 

His very worst foe can’t accuse him of that: 

Perhaps he confided in men as they go, 

And so was too foolishly honest? Ahno! 

Then what was his failing? come, tell it, and burn 
ye,— 135 

He was, could he help it? a special attorney. 

Here Reynolds is laid, and, to tell you my mind, 

He has not left a wiser or better behind: 

His pencil was striking, resistless, and grand ; 

His manners were gentle, complying, and bland; ™ 

Still born to improve us in every part, 

His pencil our faces, his manners our heart : 

To coxcombs averse, yet most civilly steering, 

When they judged without skill he was still hard of 


hearing ; 
When they talk’d of their Raphaels, Coreggios, and 
stuff, eu 


He shifted his trumpet,? and only took snuff. 
By flattery unspoiled. ... 


1 Sir Joshua Reynolds was so deaf as to be under the 
necessity of using an ear-trumpet in company 
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POSTSCRIPT 


After the fourth edition of this poem was printed, the publisher 
received the following epitaph on Mr. Whitefoord,! from 
a friend of the late Dr. Goldsmith. 

Here Whitefoord reclines, and deny it who can, 

Though he merrily lived, he is now a grave” man: 

Rare compound of oddity, frolic, and fun ! 

Who relish’d a joke, and rejoiced in a pun; 

Whose temper was generous, open, sincere, 

A stranger to flattery, a stranger to fear ; 

Who scatter’d around wit and humour at will; 

Whose daily 40s mots half a column might fill: 

A Scotchman, from pride and from prejudice free ; 

A scholar, yet surely no pedant was he. 
What pity, alas ! that so liberal a mind 

Should so long be to newspaper essays confined ! 

Who perhaps to the summit of science could soar, 

Yet content ‘if the table be set in a roar’; 

Whose talents to fill any station were fit, 

Yet happy if Woodfall® confess’d him a wit. 
Ye newspaper witlings ! ye pert scribbling folks! 

Who copied his squibs, and re-echo’d his jokes ; 

Ye tame imitators, ye servile herd, come, 

Still follow your master, and visit his tomb: 

To deck it bring with you festoons of the vine, 

And copious libations bestow on his shrine ; 

Then strew all around it (you can do no less) 

Cross-readings, ship-news, and mistakes of the press.* 
1 Mr. Caleb Whitefoord, author of many humorous essays. 
2 Mr. W. was so notorious a punster that Dr. Goldsmith 


used to say it was impossible to keep him company, without 
being infected with the itch of punning. 


3 Mr. H. S. Woodfall, printer of the Pudlic Advertiser. 
4 Mr. Whitefoord has frequently indulged the town with 
humorous pieces under those titles in the Public Advertiser. 
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Merry Whitefoord, farewell! for thy sake I admit 
That a Scot may have humour, I had almost said wit; 
This debt to thy memory I cannot refuse, 

*Thou best humour’d man with the worst humour’d 
muse.” 


THE DOUBLE TRANSFORMATION 
A TALE 


SECLUDED from domestic strife, 

Jack Book-worm led a college life ; 

A fellowship at twenty-five 

Made him the happiest man alive ; 

He drank his glass and crack’d his joke, 

And freshmen wonder’d as he spoke. 
Such pleasures, unalloy’d with care, 

Could any accident impair ? 

Could Cupid’s shaft at length transfix 

Our swain, arrived at thirty-six ! 

O, had the archer ne’er come down, 

To ravage in a country town ! 

Or Flavia been content to stop 

At triumphs in a Fleet Street shop. 

O, had her eyes forgot to blaze ! 

Or Jack had wanted eyes to gaze. 

O !——But let exclamation cease ; 

Her presence banish’d all his peace : 

So with decorum all things carried, 

Miss frown’d,and blush’d,and then was—married. 
Need we expose to vulgar sight 

The raptures of the bridal night? 

Need we intrude on hallow’d ground, 

Or draw the curtains closed around? 
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Let it suffice, that each had charms : 
He clasp’d a goddess in his arms ; 
And, though she felt his usage rough, 
Yet in a man ’twas well enough. 

The honeymoon like lightning flew ; 
The second brought its transports too : 
A third, a fourth were not amiss ; 

The fifth was friendship mix’d with bliss: 
But when a twelvemonth pass’d away, 
Jack found his goddess made of clay: 
Found half the charms that deck’d her face 
Arose from powder, shreds, or lace ; 

But still the worst remain’d behind, 

That very face had robb’d her mind. 

Skill’d in no other arts was she 

But dressing, patching, repartee ; 

And, just as humour rose or fell, 

By turns a slattern or a belle ; 

’Tis true she dress’d with modern grace, 
Half naked at a ball or race; 

But when at home, at board, or bed, 
Five greasy nightcaps wrapp’d her head. 
Could so much beauty condescend 

To be a dull domestic friend ? 

Could any curtain lectures bring 

To decency so fine a thing? 

In short, by night, ’twas fits or fretting ; 
By day, ’twas gadding or coquetting. 
Fond to be seen, she kept a bevy 

Of powder’d coxcombs at her levy ; 
The squire and captain took their stations, 
And twenty other near relations. 

Jack suck’d his pipe, and often broke 

A sigh in suffocating smoke ; 
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While all their hours were pass’d between 
Insulting repartee or spleen. 

Thus as her faults each day were known, 
He thinks her features coarser grown : 
He fancies every vice she shows, 
Or thins her lip, or points her nose: 
Whenever rage or envy rise, 
How wide her mouth, how wild her eyes ; 
He knows not how, but so it is, 
Her face is grown a knowing phiz ; 
And though her fops are wondrous civil, 
He thinks her ugly as the devil. 

Now, to perplex the ravel’d noose, 
As each a different way pursues, 
While sullen or loquacious strife 
Promised to hold them on for life, 

_ That dire disease, whose ruthless power 
Withers the beauty’s transient flower, 
Lo! the small-pox, whose horrid glare 
Level’d its terrors at the fair ; 

And, rifling every youthful grace, 
Left but the remnant of a face. 

The glass, grown hateful to her sight, 

Reflected now a perfect fright : 

Each former art she vainly tries 

To bring back lustre to her eyes. 

In vain she tries her paste and creams 
To smooth her skin, or hide its seams 
Her country beaux and city cousins, 
Lovers no more, flew off by dozens: 
The squire himself was seen to yield, 
And e’en the captain quit the field. 

Poor madam, now condemn’d to hack, 
The rest of life with anxious Jack, 
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Perceiving others fairly flown, 
Attempted pleasing him alone. 
Jack soon was dazzled to behold 
Her present face surpass the old ; 
With modesty her cheeks were dyed, 
Humility displaces pride ; 

For tawdry finery is seen 

A person ever neatly clean : 

No more presuming on her sway, 
She learns good nature every day: 
Serenely gay, and strict in duty, 
Jack finds his wife a perfect beauty. 


THE LOGICIANS REFUTED 
IN IMITATION OF DEAN SWIFT 


LocIcIAns have but ill defined 

As rational the human mind ; 

Reason, they say, belongs to man, 

But let them prove it, if they can. 

Wise Aristotle and Smiglesius, 

By ratiocinations specious, 

Have strove to prove with great decision, 
With definition and division, 

Lomo est ratione preditum ; 

But for my soul I cannot credit ’em: 
And must in spite of them maintain 
That man and all his ways are vain ; 
And that this boasted lord of nature 

Is both a weak and erring creature : 
That instinct is a surer guide 

Than reason, boasting mortals’ pride ; 
And that brute beasts are far before ’em, 
Deus est anima brutorum. 
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Who ever knew an honest brute 

At law his neighbour prosecute ; 
Bring action for assault and battery, 
Or friend beguile with lies and flattery ? 
O’er plains they ramble unconfined, 
No politics disturb their mind ; 
They eat their meals, and take their sport, 
Nor know who’s in or out at court ; 
They never to the levee go 

To treat as dearest friend a foe; 
They never importune his Grace, 
Nor ever cringe to men in place ; 
Nor undertake a dirty job, 

Nor draw the quill to write for Bob; 
Fraught with invective they ne’er go 
To folks at Paternoster Row: 

No judges, fiddlers, dancing masters, 
No pickpockets, or poetasters, 

Are known to honest quadrupeds ; 
No single brute his fellows leads ; 
Brutes never meet in bloody fray, 
Nor cut each other’s throats for pay. 
Of beasts, it is confess’d the ape 
Comes nearest us in human shape ; 
Like man, he imitates each fashion, 
And malice is his ruling passion : 
But both in malice and grimaces, 

A courtier any ape surpasses. 

Behold him, humbly cringing, wait 
Upon the minister of state: 

View him soon after to inferiors 
Aping the conduct of superiors : 

He promises with equal air, 

And to perform takes equal care. 
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He in his turn finds imitators : 

At court, the porters, lackeys, waiters, 
Their masters’ manners still contract, 
And footmen lords and dukes can act: 
Thus at the court, both great and small 
Behave alike—for all ape all. 


A NEW SIMILE 
IN THE MANNER OF SWIFT 


Lone had I sought in vain to find 
A likeness for the scribbling kind ; 
The modern scribbling kind, who write 
In wit, and sense, and nature’s spite: 
Till reading, I forget what day on, 
A chapter out of Tooke’s Pantheon, 
I think I met with something there, 
To suit my purpose to a hair ; 
But let us not proceed too furious, 
First please to turn to god Mercurius : 
You'll find him pictured at full length 
In book the second, page the tenth: 
The stress of all my proofs on him I lay, 
And now proceed we to our simile, 

Imprimis, pray observe his hat, 
Wings upon either side—mark that. 
Well! what is it from thence we gather? 
Why, these denote a brain of feather. 
A brain of feather! very right, 
With wit that’s flighty, learning light ; 
Such as to modern bards decreed ; 
A just comparison—proceed. 

In the next place, his feet peruse, 
Wings grow aga‘n from both his shoes ; 
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Design’d, no doubt, their part to bear, 
And waft his godship through the air ; 
And here my simile unites ; 

For, in a modern poet’s flights, 

I’m sure it may be justly said, 

His feet are useful as his head. 

Lastly, vouchsafe t’ observe his hand, 
Fill’d with a snake-encircled wand : 
By classic authors term’d caduceus, 
And highly famed for several uses : 

To wit—most wondrously endued, 

No poppy water half so good ; 

For let folks only get a touch, 

Its soporific virtue’s such, 

Though ne’er so much awake before, 
That quickly they begin to snore. 

Add too, what certain writers tell, 
With this he drives men’s souls to hell. 

Now to apply, begin we then: 

His wand’s a modern author’s pen ; 
The serpents round about it twined 
Denote him of the reptile kind ; 
Denote the rage with which he writes, 
His frothy slaver, venom’d bites ; 

An equal semblance still to keep, 
Alike too both conduce to sleep. 

This difference only, as the god 
Drove souls to Tartarus with his rod, 
With his goose-quill the scribbling elf 
Instead of others damns himself. 

And here my simile almost tripp’d, 
Yet grant a word by way of postscript. 
Moreover, Mercury had a failing : 
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Well! what of that? out with it—stealing ! 
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In which all modern bards agree, 

Being each as great a thief as he: 

But e’en this deity’s existence 

Shall lend my simile assistance, 

Our modern bards! why, what a pox 
Are they but senseless stones and blocks? 


DESCRIPTION OF AN AUTHOR’S 
BEDCHAMBER 


WHERE the Red Lion, staring o’er the way, 

Invites each passing stranger that can pay ! 

Where Calvert’s butt, and Parsons’ black champagne, 
Regale the drabs and bloods of Drury Lane; 

There in a lonely room, from bailiffs snug, 

The Muse found Scroggen stretch’d beneath a rug 3 
A window, patch’d with paper, lent a ray, 

That dimly show’d the state in which he lay ; 

The sanded floor that grits beneath the tread ; 

The humid wall with paltry pictures spread ; 

The royal game of goose was there in view, 

And the twelve rules the royal martyr drew ; 

The seasons, framed with listing, found a place, 

And brave prince William show’d his lamp-black face 3 
The morn was cold, he views with keen desire 

The rusty grate unconscious of a fire: 

With beer and milk arrears the frieze was scored, 
And five crack’d teacups dress’d the chimneyboard : 
A nightcap deck’d his brows instead of bay, 

A cap by night——a stocking all the day! 
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THE CLOWN’S REPLY 


Joun Trott was desired by two witty peers, 

To tell them the reason why asses had ears ? 

‘An’t please you,’ quoth John, ‘I’m not given to 
letters, 

Nor dare I pretend to know more than my betters ; 

Howe’er, from this time, I shall ne’er see your graces, 

As I hope to be saved! without thinking on asses,’ 


AN ELEGY ON THE DEATH OF 
A MAD DOG 


Goop people all of every sort, 
Give ear unto my song; 

And if you find it wondrous short,— 
It cannot hold you long. 


In Islington there was a man, 
Of whom the world might say, 

That still a godly race he ran,— 
Whene’er he went to pray. 


A kind and gentle heart he had, 
To comfort friends and foes ; 

The naked every day he clad,— 
When he put on his clothes. 


And in that town a dog was found, 
As many dogs there be, 
Both mongrel, puppy, whelp, and hound, 
And curs of low degree, 
M 
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This dog and man at first were friends ; 
But when a pique began, 

The dog, to gain his private ends, 
Went mad, and bit the man. 


Around from all the neighbouring streets 
The wondering neighbours ran, 

And swore the dog had lost his wits, 
To bite so good a man. 


The wound it seem’d both sore and sad 
To every Christian eye ; 

And, while they swore the dog was mad, 
They swore the man would die. 


But soon a wonder came to light, 
That show’d the rogues they lied 

The man recover’d of the bite, 
The dog it was that died. 


AN ELEGY ON THE GLORY 
OF HER SEX 
MRS. MARY BLAIZE 


Goop people all, with one accord, 
Lament for Madam Blaize, 

Who never wanted a good word— 
From those who spoke her praise, 


The needy seldom pass’d her door, 
And always found her kind ; 

She freely lent to all the poor— 
Who teit a pledge behind. 
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She strove the neighbourhood to please, 
With manners wondrous winning ; 

And never follow’d wicked ways, 
Unless when she was sinning. 


At church, in silks and satins new, 
With hoop of monstrous size, 
She never slumber’d in her pew— 

But when she shut her eyes. 


Her love was sought, I do aver, 
By twenty beaux and more ; 

The king himself has follow’d her— 
When she has walk’d before. 


But now her wealth and finery fled, 
Her hangers-on cut short all ; 

The doctors found, when she was dead— 
Her last disorder mortal. 


Let us lament, in sorrow sore, 
For Kent-street well may say, 

That, had she lived a twelvemonth more,— 
She had not died to-day. 


ON A BEAUTIFUL YOUTH STRUCK 
BLIND BY LIGHTNING 
IMITATED FROM THE SPANISH 


Sure ’twas by Providence design’d, 
Rather in pity than in hate, 

That he should be, like Cupid, blind, 
To save him from Narcissus’ fate. 
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THE GIFT 


TO IRIS, IN BOW STREET, COVENT GARDEN 


Say, cruel Iris, pretty rake, 
Dear mercenary beauty, 

What annual offering shall I make 
Expressive of my duty? 


My heart, a victim to thine eyes, 
Should I at once deliver, 

Say, would the angry fair one prize 
The gift who slights the giver? 


A bill, a jewel, watch, or toy, 
My rivals give—and let them, 
If gems or gold impart a joy, 
Ill give them when I get them. 


V’ll give—but not the full blown rose, 
Or rosebud more in fashion ; 

Such shortlived offerings but disclose 
A transitory passion. 


I'll give thee something yet unpaid, 
Not less sincere than civil: 

I'll give thee—ah ! too charming maid, 
Pll give thee—to the devil. 
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STANZAS ON WOMAN 


WHEN lovely woman stoops to folly, 
And finds too late that men betray, 
What charm can soothe her melancholy, 
What art can wash her guilt away? 


The only art her guilt to cover, 
To hide her shame from every eye, 
To give repentance to her lover, 
And wring:his bosom—is, to die. 


SONG 


INTENDED TO HAVE BEEN SUNG IN THE COMEDY 
OF ‘SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER’ 
AH me! when shall I marty me? 
Lovers are plenty, but fail to relieve me. 
He, fond youth, that could carry me, 
Offers to love, but means to deceive me, 


But I will rally and combat the ruiner: 

Not a look, not a smile shall my passion discover 3 
She that gives all to the false one pursuing her, 
Makes but a penitent, and loses a lover. 


SONG 


WEEPING, murmuring, complaining, 
Lost to every gay delight ; 

Myra, too sincere for feigning, 
Fears th’ approaching bridal night. 


Yet why impair thy bright perfection, 
Or dim thy beauty with a tear? 

Had Myra follow’d my direction, 
She long had wanted cause of fear, 
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SONG 
FROM THE ORATORIO OF THE CAPTIVITY 


THE wretch, condemn’d with life to part, 
Still, still on hope relies ; 

And every pang that rends the heart 
Bids expectation rise. 


Hope, like the glimmering taper’s light, 
Adorns and cheers the way ; 

And still, as darker grows the night, 
Emits a brighter ray. 


SONG 
FROM THE SAME 


O memory! thou fond deceiver, 
Still importunate and vain, 

To former joys recurring ever, 
And turning all the past to pain ; 


Thou, like the world, the oppress’d oppressing, 
Thy smiles increase the wretch’s woe 

And he who wants each other blessing 
In thee must ever find a foe, 
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STANZAS 
ON THE TAKING OF QUEBEC 


AmMIDsT the clamour of exulting joys, 

Which triumph forces from the patriot heart, 
Grief dares to mingle her soul-piercing voice, 

And quells the raptures which from pleasures start. 


Oh, Wolfe, to thee a streaming flood of woe, 
Sighing we pay, and think e’en conquest dear ; 

Quebec in vain shall teach our breasts to glow, 
Whilst thy sad fate extorts the heart-wrung tear. 


Alive, the foe thy dreadful vigour fled, 
And saw thee fall with joy-pronouncing eyes : 
Yet they shall know thou conquerest, though dead! 
Since from thy tomb a thousand heroes rise. 


EPITAPH 
ON DR. PARNELL 


THIs tomb, inscribed to gentle Parnell’s name, 
May speak our gratitude, but not his fame. 

What heart but feels his sweetly moral lay, 

That leads to truth through pleasure’s flowery way ! 
Celestial themes confess’d his tuneful aid ; 

And Heaven, that lent him genius, was repaid, 
Needless to him the tribute we bestow : 

The transitory breath of fame below : 

More lasting rapture from his works shall rise, 
While converts thank their poet in the skies, 
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EPITAPH 
ON EDWARD PURDON 


HERE lies poor Ned Purdon, from misery freed, 
Who long was a bookseller’s hack ; 

He led such a damnable life in this world— 
I don’t think he’ll wish to come back. 


PROLOGUE 


WRITTEN AND SPOKEN BY THE POET LABERIUS 
A ROMAN KNIGHT WHOM CAISAR FORCED UPON 
THE STAGE—PRESERVED BY MACROBIUS 


WHAT! no way left to shun th’ inglorious stage, 
And save from infamy my sinking age ! 

Scarce half alive, oppress’d with many a year, 
What in the name of dotage drives me here ? 
A time there was, when glory was my guide, 
Nor force nor fraud could turn my steps aside ; 
Unawed by power, and unappal’d by fear, 
With honest thrift I held my honour dear: 
But this vile hour disperses all my store, 

And all my hoard of honour is no more ; 

For, ah! too partial to my life’s decline, 
Ceesar persuades, submission must be mine $ 
Him I obey, whom Heaven himself obeys, 
Hopeless of pleasing, yet inclined to please, 
Here then at once I welcome every shame, 
And cancel at threescore a life of fame ; 

No more my titles shall my children tell, 

The old buffoon will fit my name as well; 
This day beyond its term my fate extends, 
For life is ended when our honour ends, 
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PROLOGUE 
TO THE TRAGEDY OF ZOBEIDE 


IN these bold times, when learning’s sons explore 
The distant climates and the savage shore ; 

When wise astrozomers to India steer, 
| And quit for Venus many a brighter here ; 

While dofanzsts, all cold to smiles and dimpling, 
Forsake the fair, and patiently—go simpling ; 

Our bard into the general spirit enters, 

And fits his little frigate for adventures, 

With Scythian stores and trinkets deeply laden, 

He this way steers his course, in hopes of trading— 
Yet ere he lands has order’d me before, 

To make an observation on the shore. 

Where are we driven? our reckoning sure is lost! 
This seems a rocky and a dangerous coast. 

Lord! what a sultry climate am I under ! 

Yon ill-foreboding cloud seems big with thunder : 

[ Upper Gallery. 

There mangroves spread, and larger than I’ve seen 


them— [ Pit. 
Here trees of stately size—and billing turtles in 
them— (Balconies. 
Here ill condition’d oranges abound— [ Stage. 


And apples, bitter apples, strew the ground : 
[Lasting them. 

Th’ inhabitants are cannibals I fear : 

I heard a hissing—there are serpents here ! 

O, there the people are—best keep my distance ! 

Our captain (gentle natives) craves assistance ; 

Our ship’s well stored—in yonder creek we’ve laid her, 

His honour is no mercenary trader. 
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This ‘is his first adventure ; lend him aid, 

And we may chance to drive a thriving trade. 

His goods, he hopes, are prime, and brought from far, 
Equally fit for gallantry and war. 

What, no reply to promises so ample? 

—Id best step back—and order up a sample. 


EPILOGUE 


SPOKEN BY MR. LEE LEWES IN THE CHARACTER 
OF HARLEQUIN, AT HIS BENEFIT 


Hop! prompter, hold! a word before your nonsense ; 
I'd speak a word or two to ease my conscience. 
My pride forbids it ever should be said, 
My heels eclipsed the honours of my head ; 
That I found humour in a piebald vest, 
Or ever thought that jumping was a jest. 

[ Zakes off his Mask. 
Whence, and what art thou, visionary birth ? 
Nature disowns, and reason scorns thy mirth ; 
In thy black aspect every passion sleeps, 
The joy that dimples, and the woe that weeps. 
How hast thou fill’d the scene with all thy brood, 
Of fools pursuing, and of fools pursued ! 
Whose ins and outs no ray of sense discloses ; 
Whose only plot it is to break our noses ; 
Whilst from below the trapdoor demons rise, 
And from above the dangling deities, 
And shall I mix in this unhallow’d crew ? 
May rosin’d lightning blast me, if I do! 
No—I will act, Pll vindicate the stage : 
Shakspeare himself shall feel my tragic rage, 
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Off ! off! vile trappings ! a new passion reigns ! 
The maddening monarch revels in my veins. 
Oh! for a Richard’s voice to catch the theme: 
Give me another horse! bind up my wounds !— 
soft—’twas but a dream. 
Ay, ’twas but a dream, for now there’s no retreating ; 
If I cease Harlequin, I cease from eating. 
*Twas thus that AZsop’s stag, a creature blameless, 
Yet something vain, like one that shall be nameless, 
Once on the margin of a fountain stood, 
And cavil’d at his image in a flood. 
©The deuce confound,’ he cries, ‘these drumstick 
shanks, 
They neither have my gratitude nor thanks : 
They’re perfectly disgraceful! strike me dead ! 
But for a head—yes, yes, I have a head. 
How piercing is that eye! how sleek that brow! 
My horns !—I’m told horns are the fashion now.’ 
Whilst thus he spoke, astonish’d ! to his view, 
Near, and more near, the hounds and huntsmen drew. 
Hoicks ! hark forward ! came thundering from behind, 
He bounds aloft, outstrips the fleeting wind : 
He quits the woods, and tries the beaten ways ; 
He starts, he pants, he takes the circling maze. 
At length his silly head, so prized before, 
Is taught his former folly to deplore ; 
Whilst his strong limbs conspire to set him free, 
And at one bound he saves himself, like me. 
[Taking a jump through the Stage Door. 
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EPILOGUE 


TO MRS, CHARLOTTE LENNOX’S COMEDY OF 
‘THE SISTER’ 


Wuar! five long acts—and all to make us wiser ! 
Our authoress sure has wanted an adviser. 

Had she consulted me, she would have made 

Her moral play a speaking masquerade ; 

Warm’d up each bustling scene, and in her rage 
Have emptied all the green-room on the stage. 

My life on’t, this had kept her play from sinking ; 
Have pleased our eyes, and saved the pain of thinking, 
Well, since she thus has shown her want of skill, 
What if I give a masquerade ? I will. 

But how? ay, there’s the rub [Aauszzg]—I’ve got 


my cue: 
The world’s a masquerade ; the maskers, you, you, 
you. [Zo Boxes, Pit, and Gallery. 


Lud! what a group the motley scene discloses ! 
False wit, false wives, false virgins, and false spouses ! 
Statesmen with bridles on; and, close beside them, 
Patriots in party-colour’d suits that ride them. 
There Hebes, turned of fifty, try once more 

To raise a flame in Cupids of threescore. 

These, in their turn, with appetites as keen, 
Deserting fifty, fasten on fifteen. 

Miss, not yet full fifteen, with fre uncommon, 
Flings down her sampler, and takes up the woman 3 
The little urchin smiles, and spreads her lure, 

And tries to kill, ere she’s got power to cure. 

Thus ’tis with all—their chief and constant care 

Is to seem every thing but what they are. 

Yon broad, bold, angry spark, I fix my eye on, 
Who seems t’ have robb’d his vizor from the lion ; 
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Who frowns, and talks, and swears, with round 
parade, 

Looking, as who should say, Dam’me! who’s afraid? 
[Mimicking. 

Strip but his vizor off, and sure I am 

You'll find his lionship a very lamb. 

Yon politician, famous in debate, 

Perhaps, to vulgar eyes, bestrides the state ; 

Yet, when he deigns his real shape t’ assume, 

He turns old woman, and bestrides a broom. 

Yon patriot too, who presses on your sight, 

And seems to every gazer all in white, 

If with a bribe his candour you attack, 

He bows, turns round, and whip—the man’s in black! 

Yon critic, too—but whither do I run? 

If I proceed, our bard will be undone ! 

Well, then, a truce, since she requests it too: 

Do you spare her, and I’ll for once spare you, 


EPILOGUE 
SPOKEN BY MRS. BULKLEY AND MISS CATLEY 


Enter Mrs. Bulkley, who curtsies very low as begin- 
ning to speak, Then enter Miss Catley, who 
stands full before her, and curtstes to the Audience. 


Mrs. Bulkley : Hold, ma’am, your pardon. What’s 
your business here ? 

Miss Catley: The Epilogue. 

Mrs. Bulkley; The Epilogue? 

Miss Catley: Yes, the Epilogue, my dear, 

Mrs. Bulkley: Sure you mistake, ma’am, The 
Epilogue? J bring it. 

Miss Catley: Excuse me, ma’am, The author bid 
me sing it. 
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Recitative: Ye beaux and belles, that form this 
splendid ring, 
Suspend your conversation while I sing. 
Mrs. Bulkley: Why sure the girl’s beside herself: 
an Epilogue of singing, 
A hopeful end indeed to such a bless’d beginning. 
Besides, a singer in a comic set ! 
Excuse me, ma’am ; I know the etiquette. 
Miss Catley : What if we leave it to the House? 
Mrs. Bulkley: The House !—Agreed. 
Miss Catley: Agreed. 
Mrs. Bulkley: And she, whose party’s largest, shall 
proceed. 
And first I hope, you'll readily agree 
I’ve all the critics and the wits for me. 
They, I am sure, will answer my commands ; 
Ye candid judging few, hold up your hands: 
What, no return? I find too late, I fear, 
That modern judges seldom enter here. 
Miss Catley: Ym fora different set—Old men, whose 
trade is 
Still to gallant and dangle with the ladies : 
Recitative: Who mump their passion, and who, 
grimly smiling, 
Still thus address the fair, with voice beguiling, 
Air (Cotzllon): Turn, my fairest, turn, if ever 
Strephon caught thy ravish’d eye ; 
Pity take on your swain so clever, 
Who without your aid must die. 
Yes, I shall die, hu, hu, hu, hu, 
Yes, I must die, ho, ho, ho, ho. [Da cago. 
Mrs. Bulkley: Let all the old pay homage to your 
merit : 
Give me the young, the gay, the men of spirit. 
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Ye travell’d tribe, ye maraconi train, 
Of French friseurs, and nosegays, justly vain, 
Who take a trip to Paris once a year 
To dress, and look like awkward Frenchmen here, 
Lend me your hands.—O fatal news to tell, 
Their hands are only lent to the Heinelle. 
Miss Catiey: Ay, take your travellers, travellers 
indeed! 
Give me my bonny Scot, that travels from the Tweed 
Where are the cheels! Ah, ah, I well discern 
The smiling looks of each bewitching bairn : 
(Azr: A bonny young lad is my jockey ) 
I'll sing to amuse you by night and by day, 
And be unco merry when you are but gay ; 
When you with your bagpipes are ready to play, 
My voice shall be ready to carol away 
With Sandy, and Sawney, and Jockey, 
With Sawney, and Jarvie, and Jockey. 
Mrs. Bulkley: Ye gamesters, who, so eager in 
pursuit, 
Make but of all your fortune one va toute: 
Ye jockey tribe, whose stock of words are few, 
‘TI hold the odds—Done, done, with you, with you’: 
Ye barristers so fluent with grimace, 
‘My lord—your lordship misconceives the case’: 
Doctors, who cough and answer every misfortuner, 
*T wish I'd been call’d in a little sooner’ : 
Assist my cause with hands and voices hearty, 
Come end the contest here, and aid my party. 


AIR (BALEINAMONY) 
Miss Catley: Ye brave Irish lads, hark away to the 
crack, 
Assist me, I pray, in this woful attack ; 
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For sure I don’t wrong you, you seldom are slack, 
When the ladies are calling, to blush and hang back : 
For you’re always polite and attentive, 
Still to amuse us inventive, 
And death is your only preventive : 
Your hands and your voices for me. 
Mrs. Bulkley: Well, madam, what if, after all this 
sparring, 
We both agree, like friends, to end our jarring ? 
Miss Catley: And that our friendship may remain 
unbroken, 
What if we leave the Epilogue unspoken ? 
Mrs. Bulkley: Agreed. 
Miss Catly: Agreed. 
Mrs. Bulkley : And now, with late repentance, 
Un-epilogued the Poet waits his sentence : 
Condemn the stubborn fool, who can’t submit 
To thrive by flattery, though he starves by wit. 
[ZLxeunt. 


EPILOGUE 
INTENDED FOR MRS, BULKLEY 


THERE is a place, so Ariosto sings, 

A treasury for lost and missing things : 

Lost human wits have places there assign’d them, 
And they, who lost their senses, there may find them. 
But where’s this place, this storehouse of the age? 
The Moon, says he :—but I affirm, the Stage: 

At least, in many things, I think, I see 

His lunar and our mimic world agree. 

Both shine at night, for but at Foote’s alone, 

We scarce exhibit till the sun goes down. 

Both prone to change, no settled limits fix, 

And sure the folks of both are lunatics, 
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But in this parallel my best pretence is, 

That mortals visit both to find their senses, 

To this strange spot, rakes, macaronies, cits, 
Come thronging to collect their scatter’d wits. 
The gay coquette, who ogles all the day, 
Comes here at night, and goes a prude away. 
Hither the affected city dame advancing, 

Who sighs for operas, and dotes on dancing, 
Tavght by our art her ridicule to pause on, 
Quits the da//et, and calls for Nancy Dawson. 
The gamester too, whose wits all high or low, 
Oft risks his fortune on one desperate throw, 
Comes here to saunter, having made his bets, 
Finds his lost senses out, and pays his debts. 
The Mohawk too—with angry phrases stored, 
As ‘Dam’me, Sir,’ and, ‘ Sir, I wear a sword,’ 
Here lesson’d for awhile, and hence retreating, 
Goes out, affronts his man, and takes a beating. 
Here come the sons of scandal and of news, 
But find no sense—for they had none to lose, 
Of all the tribe here wanting an adviser, 

Our Author’s the least likely to grow wiser ; 
Has he not seen how you your favour place 
On sentimental queens and lords in lace? 
Without a star, or coronet, or garter, 

How can the piece expect or hope for quarter? 
No high-life scenes, no sentiment :—the creature 
Still stoops among the low to copy nature. 
Yes, he’s far gone :—and yet some pity fix, 
The English laws forbid to punish lunatics, 


N 
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AN ORATORIO 


THE PERSONS 


First Jewish Prophet First Chaldean Priest 
Second Jewish Prophet Second Chaldean Priest 
Tsraelitish Woman Chaldean Woman 


Chorus of Youths and Virgins 
Scene: The Banks of the River Euphrates near Babylon 


Act I 

First Prophet 

RECITATIVE 
YE captive tribes, that hourly work and weep 
Where flows Euphrates murmuring to the deep, 
Suspend your woes awhile, the task suspend, 
And turn to God, your father and your friend. 
Insulted, chained, and all the world our foe, 
Our God alone is all we boast below. 


AIR 
First Pro. Our God is all we boast below : 
To Him we turn our eyes ; 
And every added weight of woe 
Shall make our homage rise. 
Second Pro, And though no temple richly drest, 
Nor sacrifice, are here ; 
We'll make His temple in our breast, 
And offer up a tear. 
[The first Stanza repeated by the CHORUS. 
Lsraclitish Woman 
RECITATIVE 
That strain once more ; it bids remembrance rise, 
And brings my long-lost country to mine eyes. 
Ye fields of Sharon, drest in flowery pride, 
Ye plains where Kedron rolls its glassy tide, 
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¥e hills of Lebanon, with cedars crowned, 

Ye Gilead groves, that fling perfumes around,— 
How sweet those groves, that plain how wondrous fair, 
How doubly sweet when Heaven was with us there! 


AIR 
O Memory, thou fond deceiver 
Still importunate and vain, 
To former joys recurring ever, 
And turning all the past to pain, 
Hence intruder most distressing, 
Seek the happy and the free: 
The wretch who wants each other blessing, 
Ever wants a friend in thee. 


Second Prophet 
RECITATIVE 

Yet why complain? What though by bonds confined? 
Should bonds repress the vigour of the mind? 
Have we not cause for triumph, when we see 
Ourselves alone from idol worship free ? 
Are not this very morn those feasts begun 
Where prostrate error hails the rising sun? 
Do not our tyrant lords this day ordain 
For superstitious rites and mirth profane? 
And should we mourn? Should coward virtue fly, 
When vaunting folly lifts her head on high? 
No; rather let us triumph still the more, 
And as our fortune sinks, our spirits soar, 


AIR 
The triumphs that on vice attend 
Shall ever in confusion end ; 
The good man suffers but to gain, 
And every virtue springs from pain : 
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As aromatic plants bestow 

No spicy fragrance while they grow ; 
But crushed, or trodden to the ground, 
Diffuse their balmy sweets around. 


first Prophet 

RECITATIVE 
But hush, my sons, our tyrant lords are near $ 
The sound of barbarous pleasure strikes mine ear, 
Triumphant music floats along the vale ; 
Near, nearer still, it gathers on the gale: 
The growing sound their swift approach declares. 
Desist, my sons, nor mix the strain with theirs. 

Znter CHALDEAN PRIESTS attended. 


First Priest 
AIR 
Come on, my companions, the triumph display, 
Let rapture the minutes employ, 
The sun calls us out on this festival day, 
And our monarch partakes in the joy. 


Second Priest 
Like the sun, our great monarch all rapture supplies: 
Both similar blessings bestow ; 
The sun with his splendour illumines the skies, 
And our monarch enlivens below. 


AIR 
Chaldean Woman 
Haste, ye sprightly sons of pleasure ; 
Love presents the fairest treasure : 
Leave all other joys for me. 
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A Chaldean Attendant 
Or rather, love’s delights despising, 
Haste to raptures ever rising : 
Wine shall bless the brave and free. 
First Priest 
Wine and beauty thus inviting, 


Each to different joys exciting, 
Whither shall my choice incline? 


Second Priest 
I'll waste no longer thought in choosing, 
But, neither this nor that refusing, 
I'll make them both together mine, 


First Priest 
RECITATIVE 
But whence, when joy should brighten o’er the land, 
This sullen gloom in Judah’s captive band? 
Ye sons of Judah, why the lute unstrung? 
Or why those harps on yonder willows hung? 
Come, take the lyre, and pour the strain along ; 
The day demands it: sing us Sion’s song. 
Dismiss your griefs, and join our warbling choir, 
For who like you can wake the sleeping lyre ? 
AIR 
Every moment as it flows 
Some peculiar pleasure owes. 
Come then, providently wise, 
Seize the debtor ere it flies. 
Second Priest 
Think not to-morrow can repay 
The debt of pleasure lost to-day. 
Alas ! to-morrow’s richest store 
Can but pay its proper score. 
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Second Prophet 
RECITATIVE 
Chained as we are, the scorn of all mankind, 
To want, to toil, and every ill consigned, 
Is this a time to bid us raise the strain, 
Or mix in rites that Heaven regards with pain? 
No, never, May this hand forget each art 
That wakes to finest joys the human heart, 
Ere I forget the land that gave me birth, 
Or join to sounds profane its sacred mirth ! 
Second Priest 
Rebellious slaves ! if soft persuasion fail, 
More formidable terrors shall prevail. 
first Prophet 
Why, let them come; one good remains to cheer : 
We fear the Lord, and scorn all other fear. 
[Zxeunt CHALDEANS. 
Chorus of Israelites 
Can chains or tortures bend the mind 
On God’s supporting breast reclin’d ? 
Stand fast, and let our tyrants see 
That fortitude is victory. [Axeunt, 


Act II 


ISRAELITES avd CHALDEANS, as before 
First Prophet 
AIR 
O peace of mind, angelic guest, 
Thou soft companion of the breast, 
Dispense thy balmy store ! 
Wing all our thoughts to reach the skies, 
Till earth, receding from our eyes, 
Shall vanish as we soar, 
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First Priest 
RECITATIVE 


No more. Too long has justice been delayed : 
The king’s commands must fully be obeyed ; 
Compliance with his will your peace secures ; 
Praise but our gods, and every good is yours. 
But if, rebellious to his high command, 

You spurn the favours offered from his hand, 
Think, timely think, what terrors are behind ; 
Reflect, nor tempt to ’rage the royal mind. 


AIR 
Fierce is the tempest howling 
Along the furrowed main, 
And fierce the whirlwind rolling 
O’er Afric’s sandy plain. 
But storms that fly 
To rend the sky, 
Every ill presaging, 
Less dreadful show 
To worlds below 
Than angry monarch’s raging. 
Lsraelitish Woman 
RECITATIVE 
Ah me! What angry terrors round us grow} 
How shrinks my soul to meet the threatened blow ! 
Ye prophets, skilled in Heaven’s eternal truth, 
Forgive my sex’s fears, forgive my youth! 
Ah ! let us one, one little hour obey ; 
To-morrow’s tears may wash the stain away. 


AIR 
Fatigued with life, yet loth to part, 
On hope the wretch relies ; 
And every blow that sinks the heart 
Bids the deluder rise. 
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Hope, like the taper’s gleamy light, 
Adorns the wretch’s way, 

And still, as darker grows the night, 
Emits a brighter ray. 


Second Priest 
RECITATIVE 


Why this delay? At length for joy prepare, 

I read your looks, and see compliance there. 
Come on, and bid the warbling rapture rise. 

Our monarch’s fame the noblest theme supplies. 
Begin, ye captive bands, and strike the lyre, 
The time, the theme, the place, and all conspire, 


Chaldean Woman 
AIR 
See the ruddy morning smiling, 

Hear the grove to bliss beguiling ; 
Zephyrs through the woodland playing, 
Streams along the valley straying. 
First Priest 


While these a constant revel keep, 
Shall reason only teach to weep? 

Hence, intruder! we'll pursue 
Nature, a better guide than you. 


Second Priest 
RECITATIVE 


But hold! see foremost of the captive choir, 
The master prophet grasps his full-toned lyre. 
Mark where he sits with executing art, 

Feels for each tone, and speeds it to the heart s 
See how prophetic rapture fills his form, 
Awful as clouds that nurse the growing storm, 
And now his voice, accordant to the string, 
Prepares our monarch’s victories to sing. 
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First Prophet 
AIR 
From north, from south, from east, from west, 
Conspiring nations come; 
Tremble, thou vice-polluted breast ; 
Blasphemers, all be dumb. 


The tempest gathers all around, 
On Babylon it lies ; 

Down with her! down, down to the ground 
‘She sinks, she groans, she dies. 


Second Prophet 
Down with her, Lord, to lick the dust, 
Before yon setting sun ; 
Serve her as she hath served the just ! 
*Tis fixed—It shall be done. 


First Priest 

RECITATIVE 
No more! when slaves thus insolent presume, 
The king himself shall judge, and fix their doom. 
Unthinking wretches ! have not you, and all, 
Beheld our power in Zedekiah’s fall? 
To yonder gloomy dungeon turn your eyes ; 
See where dethroned your captive monarch lies, 
Deprived of sight, and rankling in his chain : 
See where he mourns his friends and children slain. 
Yet know, ye slaves, that still remain behind 
More ponderous chains, and dungeons more confined, 


Chorus of ail 
Arise, all potent ruler, rise, 
And vindicate thy people’s cause ; 
Till every tongue in every land 
Shall offer up unfeigned applause. [Axeunt. 
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Act III 

Scene as before 

First Priest 

RECITATIVE 
Yes, my companions, Heaven’s decrees are passed, 
And our fixed empire shall for ever last : 
In vain the madd’ning prophet threatens woe, 
In vain rebellion aims her secret blow ; 
Still shall our name and growing power be spread, 
And still our justice crush the traitor’s head. 


AIR 
Coeval with man 
Our empire began, 
And never shall fall 
Till ruin shakes all. 
When ruin shakes all, 
Then shall Babylon fall, 


Second Prophet 
RECITATIVE 

*Tis thus the proud triumphant rear the head, 
A little while and all their power is fled. 
But, ha! what means yon sadly plaintive train, 
That onward slowly bends along the plain? 
And now, behold, to yonder bank they bear 
A pallid corse, and rest the body there. 
Alas ! too well mine eyes indignant trace 
The last remains of Judah’s royal race. 
Fall’n is our King, and all our fears are o’er, 
Unhappy Zedekiah is no more. 
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AIR 
Ye wretches who by fortune’s hate 
In want and sorrow groan, 
Come ponder his severer fate, 
And learn to bless your own. 


First Prophet 
You vain whom youth and pleasure guide, 
Awhile the bliss suspend : 
Like yours, his life began in pride ; 
Like his, your lives shall end. 


First Prophet 

RECITATIVE 
Behold his wretched corse with sorrow worn, 
His squalid limbs by ponderous fetters torn ; 
Those eyeless orbs that shock with ghastly glare, 
Those unbecoming rags, that matted hair ! 
And shall not Heaven for this avenge the foe, 
Grasp the red bolt, and lay the guilty low? 
How long, how long, Almighty God of all, 
Shall wrath vindictive threaten ere it fall ! 


Tsraelitish Woman 
AIR 
As panting flies the hunted hind, 
Where brooks refreshing stray ; 
And rivers through the valley wind, 
That stop the hunter’s way : 


Thus we, O Lord, alike distrest, 
For streams of mercy long ; 
Streams which cheer the sore opprest, 
And overwhelm the strong. 
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First Prophet 
RECITATIVE 
But whence that shout? Good heavens! Amaze- 
ment all! 
See yonder tower just nodding to the fall : 
Behold, an army covers all the ground, 
’Tis Cyrus here that pours destruction round : 
And now behold the battlements recline— 
© God of hosts, the victory is thine ! 


Chorus of Captives 
Down with them, Lord, to lick the dust ; 
Thy vengeance be begun ; 
Serve them as they have served the just, 
And let thy will be done. 


First Priest 
RECITATIVE 
All, all is lost. The Syrian army fails; 
Cyrus, the conqueror of the world, prevails, 
The ruin smokes, the torrent pours along,— 
How low the proud, how feeble are the strong ! 
Save us, O Lord! to Thee, though late, we pray 
And give repentance but an hour’s delay, 
first and Second Priest 
AIR 
O happy, who in happy hour, 
To God their praise bestow, 
And own his all-consuming power, 
Before they feel the blow ! 
Second Prophet 
RECITATIVE 
Now, now’s our time! ye wretches bold and blind, 
Brave but to God, and cowards to mankind, 
Ye seek in vain the Lord unsought before, 
Your wealth, your lives, your kingdom, are no more, 
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AIR 
O Lucifer, thou son of morn, 
Of heaven alike and man the foe; 
Heaven, men, and all, 
Now press thy fall, 
And sink thee lowest of the low. 


first Prophet 
O Babyion, how art thou fallen ! 
Thy fall more dreadful from delay ! 
Thy streets forlorn 
To wilds shall turn, 
Where toads shall pant, and vultures prey. 


Second Prophet 
RECITATIVE 

Such be her fate. But hark! how from afar 
The clarion’s note proclaims the finish’d war ! 
Our great restorer, Cyrus, is at hand, 
And this way leads his formidable band. 
Give, give your songs of Sion to the wind, 
And hail the benefactor of mankind : 
He comes pursuant to divine decree, 
To chain the strong, and set the captive free. 


Chorus of Youths 
Rise to transports past expressing, 
Sweeter by remember’d woes ; 
Cyrus comes our wrongs redressing, 
_ Comes to give the world repose. 
Chorus of Virgins 
Cyrus comes, the world redressing, 
Love and pleasure in his train ; 
Comes to heighten every blessing, 
Comes to soften every pain. 
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Semi-Chorus 
Hail to him with mercy reigning, 
Skilled in every peaceful art ; 
Who from bonds our limbs unchaining 
Only binds the willing heart. 


The last Chorus 
But chief to Thee, our God, defender, friend, 
Let praise be given to all eternity ; 
O Thou, without beginning, without end, 
Let us and all begin and end in Thee. 


VERSES 


IN REPLY TO AN INVITATION TO DINNER AT 
DR. BAKER’S 


‘This isa poem! This zs a copy of verses!” 


Your mandate I got, 

You may all go to pot ; 

Had your senses been right, 
You’d have sent before night ; 
As I hope to be saved, 

I put off being shaved ; 

For I could not make bold, 
While the matter was cold, 
To meddle in suds, 

Or to put on my duds ; 

So tell Horneck and Nesbitt 
And Baker and his bit, 

And Kauffman beside, 

And the Jessamy bride ; 
With the rest of the crew, 
The Reynoldses two, 
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Little Comedy’s face 

And the Captain in lace. 

(By the bye, you may tell him, 
I have something to sell him ; 
Of use I insist, 

When he comes to enlist. 
Your worships must know 
That a few days ago, 

An order went out, 

For the foot guards so stout 
To wear tails in high taste, 
Twelve inches at least : 

Now I’ve got him a scale 

To measure each tail, 

To lengthen a short tail, 

And a long one to curtail.) 


Yet how can I when vext 

Thus stray from my text? 

Tell each other to rue 

Your Devonshire crew, 

For sending so late 

To one of my state. 

But ’tis Reynolds’s way 

From wisdom to stray, 

And Angelica’s whim 

To be frolic like him. 

But, alas! your good worships, how could 
they be wiser, 

When both have been spoiled in to-day’s 
Advertiser ? 
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THRENODIA AUGUSTALIS 


SACRED TO THE MEMORY OF HER ROYAL HIGHNESS 
THE PRINCESS DOWAGER OF WALES. 1772 
Advertisement,—The following may more properly be termed 
a compilation than a poem. It was prepared for the com- 
poser in little more than two days; and. may therefore 
rather be considered as an industrious effort of gratitude 
than of genius. In justice to the composer it may jlikewise 
be right to inform the public, that|the music was composed 

in a period of time equally short. 


OVERTURE. A solemn Dirge 
Air—Trio 
ARISE, ye sons of worth, arise, 
And waken every note of woe! 
When truth and virtue reach the skies, 
Tis ours to weep the want below. 


Chorus 
When truth and virtue, &c. 


Man Speaker 


The praise attending pomp and power, 
The incense given to kings, 
Are but the trappings of an hour— 
Mere transitory things : 
The base bestow them ; but the good agree 
To spurn the venal gifts as flattery. 
But when to pomp and power are joined 
An equal dignity of mind ; 
When titles are the smallest claim ; 
When wealth and rank and noble blood 
But aid the power of doing good ; 
Then all their trophies last—and flattery turns to 
fame. 
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Blest spirit thou, whose fame, just born to bloom, 

Shall spread and flourish from the tomb ; 

How hast thou left mankind for Heaven ! 

Even now reproach and faction mourn, 

And, wondering how their rage was born, 
Request to be forgiven ! 

Alas ! they never had thy hate ; 

Unmoved in conscious rectitude, 

Thy towering mind self-centred stood, 

Nor wanted man’s opinion to be great. 

In vain, to charm thy ravished sight, 

A thousand gifts would fortune send ; 

In vain, to drive thee from the right, 

A thousand sorrows urged thy end: 

Like some well-fashioned arch thy patience stood, 

And purchased strength from its increasing load : 

Pain met thee like a friend that set thee free; 

Affliction still is virtue’s opportunity ! 


Sonc. By a Man 


Virtue, on herself relying, 
Every passion hushed to rest, 
Loses every pain of dying, 
In the hopes of being blest. 
Every added pang she suffers 
Some increasing good bestows, 
And every shock that malice offers 
Only rocks her to repose. 


WOMAN Speaker 


Yet, ah! what terrors frowned upon her fate— 
Death with its formidable band, 
Fever, and pain, and pale consumptive care, 
Determined took their stand. 
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Nor did the cruel ravagers design 
To finish all their efforts at a blow; 
But, mischievously slow, 
They robbed the relic and defaced the shrine. 
With unavailing grief, 
Despairing of relief, 
Her weeping children round 
Beheld each hour 
Death’s growing power, 
And trembled as he frowned. 


As helpless friends who view from shore 
The labouring ship, and hear the tempest roar, 
While winds and waves their wishes cross, — 
They stood, while hope and comfort fail, 
Not to assist, but to bewail 

The inevitable loss. 
Relentless tyrant, at thy call 
How do the good, the virtuous fall ! 
Truth, beauty, worth, and all that most engage, 
But wake thy vengeance and provoke thy rage. 


Sonc. By a MAn 


When vice my dart and scythe supply, 
How great a king of terrors I! 

If folly, fraud, your hearts engage, 
Tremble, ye mortals, at my rage ! 


Fall, around me fall, ye little things, 
Ye statesmen, warriors, poets, kings ! 
If Virtue fail her counsel sage, 
Tremble, ye mortals, at my rage! 
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MAN Speaker 


Yet let that wisdom, urged by her example, 

Teach us to estimate what all must suffer ; 

Let us prize death as the best gift of nature ; 

As a safe inn, where weary travellers, 

When they have journeyed through a world of cares, 
May put off life and be at rest for ever. 

Groans, weeping friends, indeed, and gloomy sables, 
May oft distract us with their sad solemnity ; 

The preparation is the executioner. 

Death, when unmasked, shows me a friendly face, 
And is a terror only at a distance ; 

For as the line of life conducts me on 

To Death’s great court, the prospect seems more fair. 
*Tis Nature’s kind retreat, that’s always open 

To take us in when we have drained the cup 

Of life, or worn our days to wretchedness. 

In that secure, serene retreat, 


Where all the humble, all the great, 


Promiscuously recline ; 
Where, wildly huddled to the eye, 
The beggar’s pouch and prince’s purple lie, 

May every bliss be thine! 
And, ah ! blest spirit, wheresoe’er thy flight, 
Through rolling worlds or fields of liquid light, 
May cherubs welcome their expected guest, 
May saints with songs receive thee to their rest, 
May peace, that claimed while here thy warmest love, 
May blissful, endless peace, be thine above, 


Sonc. By a Woman 


Lovely, lasting Peace below, 
Comforter of every woe, 
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Heav’nly born, and bred on high, 
To crown the favourites of the sky ; 
Lovely, lasting Peace appear ; 

This world itself, if thou art here, 
Is once again with Eden blest, 

And man contains it in his breast. 


WoMAN Speaker 


Our vows are heard ! long, long to mortal eyes, 
Her soul was fitting to its kindred skies ; 
Celestial-like her bounty fell, 

Where modest want and patient sorrow deal 
Want passed for merit at her door, 

Unseen the modest were supplied, 

Her constant pity fed the poor, 

Then only poor, indeed, the day she died. 
And, oh! for this, while sculpture decks thy shrine, 
And art exhausts profusion round, 

The tribute of a tear be mine, 

A simple song, a sigh profound. 

There Faith shall come, a pilgrim grey, 

To bless the tomb that wraps thy clay ; 

And calm Religion shall repair 

To dwell a weeping hermit there. 

Truth, Fortitude, and Friendship shall agree, , 
To blend their virtues while they think of thee, 


Air, Chorus 


Let us, let all the world agree, 
To profit by resembling thee. 
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PART II 


OVERTURE: Pastorale 
MAn Speaker 


Fast by that shore where Thames’ translucent stream 
Reflects new glories on his breast, 

Where, splendid as the youthful poet’s dream 
He forms a scene beyond Elysium blest, 
Where sculptured elegance and native grace 
Unite to stamp the beauties of the place ; 
While, sweetly blending, still are seen 

The wavy lawn, the sloping green ; 

While novelty, with cautious cunning, 
Through every maze of fancy running, 

From China borrows aid to deck the scene :— 
There sorrowing by the river’s glassy bed 
Forlorn a rural bard complained, 

All whom Augusta’s bounty fed, 

All whom her clemency sustained, 

The good old sire, unconscious of decay, 

The modest matron, clad in homespun grey, 
The military boy, the orphaned maid, 

The shattered veteran, now first dismayed ; 
These sadly join beside the murmuring deep, 


* And as they view the towers of Kew, 


Call on their Mistress, now no more, and weep. 


Chorus 


Ye shady walks, ye waving greens, 
- Ye nodding towers, ye fairy scenes, 
Let all your echoes now deplore, 
That she who formed your beauties is no more, 
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MAN Speaker 
First of the train the patient rustic came, 
Whose callous hand had formed the scene. 
Bending at once with sorrow and with age, 
With many a tear and many a sigh between, 
‘And where,’ he cried, ‘shall now my babes have 
bread, 
Or how shall age support its feeble fire ? 
No lord will take me now, my vigour fled, 
Nor can my strength perform what they require ; 
Each grudging master keeps the labourer bare, 
A sleek and{idle race is all their care. 
My noble Mistress thought not so: 
Her bounty, like the morning dew, 
Unseen, though constant, used to flow, 
And as my strength decayed her bounty grew.’ 


WoMan Speaker 
In decent dress and coarsely clean, 
The pious matron next was seen ; 
Clasped in her hand a godly book was borne, 
By use and daily meditation worn ; 
That decent dress, this holy guide, 
Augusta’s care had well supplied. 
‘And ah!’ she cries, all woe-begone, 
‘What now remain for me? 
Oh ! where shall weeping want repair 
To ask for charity ? 
Too late in life for me to ask, 
And shame prevents the deed, 
And tardy, tardy are the times 
To succour, should I need. 
But all my wants, before I spoke, 
Were to my Mistress known ; 
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She still relieved, nor sought my praise, 
Contented with her own. 

But every day her name I’ll bless, 

My morning prayer, my evening song ; 
T’ll praise her while my life shall last, 
A life that cannot last me long.’ 


Sonc. By a WoMAN 


Each day, each hour, her name I’ll bless, 
My morning and my evening song ; 

And when in death my vows shall cease, 
My children shall the note prolong, 


MAN Speaker 


The hardy veteran after struck the sight, 
Scarred, mangled, maimed in every part, 
Lopped of his limbs in many a gallant fight, 
In nought entire—except his heart ; 
Mute for awhile, and sullenly distressed, 
At last the impetuous sorrow fired his breast. 
‘Wild is the whirlwind rolling 
O’er Afric’s sandy plain, 
And wild the tempest howling 
Along the billowed main ; 
But every danger felt before, 
The raging deep, the whirlwind’s roar, 
Less dreadful struck me with dismay, 
Than what I feel this fatal day. 
Oh, let me fly a land that spurns the brave, 
Oswego’s dreary shores shall be my grave ; 
V’ll seek that less inhospitable coast, 
And lay my body where my limbs were lost.’ 
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Sone. Sy a Man 


Old Edward’s sons, unknown to yield, 

Shall crowd from Cressy’s laurelled field 
To do thy memory right ; 

For thine and Britain’s wrongs they feel, 
gain they snatch the gleamy steel, 
And wish the avenging fight ! 


WoMAN Speaker 
In innocence and youth complaining, 
Next appeared a lovely maid, 
Affliction o’er each feature reigning, 
Kindly came in beauty’s aid ; 
Every grace that grief dispenses, 
Every glance that warms the soul, 
In sweet succession charmed the senses, 
While pity harmonised the whole. 
‘The garland of beauty’ (’tis this she would say), 
‘No more shall my crook or my temples adorn ; 
I'll not wear a garland—Augusta’s away, 
T’ll not wear a garland until she return ; 
But alas ! that return I never shall see, 
The echoes of Thames shall my sorrows proclaim, 
There promised a lover to come, but, oh me! 
’Twas Death,— twas the death of my Mistress 
came. 
But ever, for ever, her image shall last, 
I'll strip all the spring of its earliest bloom ; 
On her grave shall the cowslip and primrose be cast, 
And the new blossomed thorn shall whiten her tomb ? 


Sonc.—By a Woman. Pastorale 


With garlands of beauty the Queen of the May 
No more will her crook or her temples adorn ; 
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For who'd wear a garland when she is away, 

When she is removed and shall never return ! 

On the grave of Augusta these garlands be placed, 

We'll rifle the spring of its earliest bloom ; 

And there shall the cowslip and primrose be cast, 

And the new blossomed thorn shall whiten her tomb! 
e 


Chorus 


On.-the grave of Augusta this garland be placed, 
We'll rifle the spring of its earliest bloom ; 

And there shall the cowslip and primrose be cast, 
And the tears of her country shall water her tomb! 


ON SEEING MRS. —— PERFORM IN 
THE CHARACTER OF —— 


To you, bright fair, the Nine address their lays, 
And tune my feeble voice to sing thy praise. 

The heartfelt power of every charm divine, 

Who can withstand their all-commanding shine? 
See how she moves along with every grace, 
While soul-brought tears steal down each shining face, 
She speaks ! ’tis rapture all and nameless bliss ; 
Ye gods! what transport e’er compared to this ! 
As when in Paphian groves the Queen of Love 
With fond complaint address’d the listening Jove, 
Twas joy and endless blisses all around, 

And rocks forgot their hardness at the sound. 
Then, first, e’en Jove was taken in, 

And felt her charms, without disguise, within, 
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LINES 
In all my Enna’s beauties blest, 
Amidst profusion still I pine ; 
For though she gives me up her breast, 
Its panting tenant is not mine. 


CHASTE are their instincts, faithful is their fire, 

No foreign beauty tempts to false desire : 

The snow-white vesture, and the glittering crown, ” 
The simple plumage, or the glossy down 

Prompt not their love ;—the patriot bird pursues 
His well-acquainted tints, and kindred hues. 
Hence through their tribes no mixed polluted flame, 
No monster-breed to mark the groves with shame ; 
But the chaste blackbird, to its partner true, 
Thinks black alone is beauty’s favourite hue. 

The nightingale, with mutual passion blest, 

Sings to its mate, and nightly charms the nest : 
While the dark owl to court its partner flies, 

And owns its offspring in their yellow eyes. 


AN EPIGRAM 


“ADDRESSED TO THE GENTLEMEN REFLECTED ON 
IN THE ‘ROSCIAD.’ A POEM, BY THE AUTHOR 


Ler not the Aengry Bavius’ angry stroke 
Awake resentment, or your rage provoke ; 
But pitying his distress, let virtue shine, 
And giving each your bounty, /e¢ him dines 
For thus retained, as learned counsel can, 
Each case, however bad, he’ll new japan, 
And by a quick transition plainly show 
’Twas no defect of yours, but Zocket low, 
That caused his putrzd kennel to o’erflow. 
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*Twas you, or I, or he, or all together ; 

*Twas one, both, three of them, they know not 
whether : 

This, I believe, between us great or small, 

You, I, he, wrote it not—twas Churchill’s all. 


ON THE DEATH OF THE RIGHT 
HONOURABLE *** 


YE Muses, pour the pitying tear 
For Pollio snatch’d away ; 

Oh, had he lived another year— 
He had not died to-day. 


Oh, were he born to bless mankind 
In virtuous times of yore, 

Heroes themselves had fall’n behind— 
Whene'er he went before. 


How sad the groves and plains appear, 
And sympathetic sheep ; 

F’en pitying hills would drop a tear— 
Lf hills could learn to weep. 


His bounty in exalted strain 
Each bard may well display ; 
Since none implor’d relief in vain— 
That went relieved away. 


And hark! I hear the tuneful throng 
His obsequies forbid ; 

He still shall live, shall live as long— 
As ever dead man did, 
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SONG 
FROM ‘SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER’ 


Tony: Vil sing to you, gentlemen, a song I made 
upon this ale-house, the Three Pigeons. 


Let schoolmasters puzzle their brain, 
With grammar, and nonsense, and learning ; 
Good liquor, I stoutly maintain, 
Gives genus a better discerning. _ 
Let them brag of their heathenish gods, 
Their Lethes, their Styxes, and Stygians, 
Their Quis and their Quoes and their Quods, 
They’re all but a parcel of Pigeons. 
Toroddle, toroddle, toroll. 


When Methodist preachers come down, 
A-preaching that drinking is sinful, 
I'll wager the rascals a crown, 
They always preach best with a skinful. 
But when you come down with your pence, 
For a slice of their scurvy religion, 
I'll leave it to all men of sense, 
But you, my good friend, are the Pigeon. 
Toroddle, toroddle, toroll. 


Then come, put the jorum about, 
And let us be merry and clever, 
Our hearts and our liquors are stout, 
Here’s the Three Jolly Pigeons for ever } 
Let some cry up woodcock or hare, 
Your bustards, your ducks, and your widgeons, 
But of all the gay birds in the air, 
Here’s a health to the Three Jolly Pigeons ! 
Toreddle, toroddle, toroll. 


GRAYS POEMS 


ON THE SPRING 


Lo! where the rosy-bosom’d Hours, 
Fair VENUS’ train appear, 

Disclose the long-expecting flowers, 
And wake the purple year ! 

The Attic warbler pours her throat, 
Responsive to the cuckoo’s note, 

The untaught harmony of spring : 
While, whisp’ring pleasure as they fly, 
Cool Zephyrs thro’ the clear blue sky 
Their gather’d fragrance fling. 


Where’er the oak’s thick branches stretch 
A broader browner shade ; 

Where’er the rude and moss-grown beech 
O’er-canopies the glade, 

Beside some water’s rushy brink 

With me the muse shall sit, and think 
(At ease reclin’d in rustic state) 

How vain the ardour of the crowd, 

How low, how little are the proud, 

How indigent the great ! 


Still is the toiling hand of care: 
The panting herds repose : 

(et hark, how thro’ the peopled air 
The busy murmur glows! 
The insect youth are on the wing, 
Eager to taste the honied spring, 
And float amid the liquid noon : 
Some lightly o’er the current skim, 
Some shew their gaily-gilded trim 
Quick-glancing to the sun. 
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To contemplation’s sober eye 

Such is the race of man: 

And they that creep, and they that fly, 
Shall end where they began, 

Alike the busy and the gay 

But flutter thro’ life’s little day, 

In fortune’s varying colours drest : 
Brush’d by the hand of rough mischance, 
Or chill’d by age, their airy dance 

They leave, in dust to rest. 


Methinks I hear in accents low 

The sportive kind reply : 

Poor moralist ! and what art thou? 
A solitary fly ! 

Thy joys no glittering female meets, 
No hive hast thou of hoarded sweets, 
No painted plumage to display : 

On hasty wings thy youth is flown ; 
Thy sun is set, thy spring is gone— 
We frolic, while ’tis May. 


ON THE DEATH OF A FAVOURITE 
CAG 


DROWNED IN A TUB OF GOLD-FISHES 


*Twas on a lofty vase’s side, 
Where China’s gayest art had dy’d 
The azure flowers, that blow ; 
Demurest of the tabby kind, 

The pensive Selima reclin’d, 
Gazed on the lake below. 
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Her conscious tail her joy declar’d ; 
The fair round face, the snowy beard, 
The velvet of her paws, 

Her coat, that with the tortoise vies, 
Her ears of jet, and emerald eyes, 
She saw ; and purr’d applause. 


Still had she gazed ; but ’midst the tide 
Two angel forms were seen to glide, 
The Genii of the stream : 

Their scaly armour’s Tyrian hue 

Thro’ richest purple to the view 
Betray’d a golden gleam. 


The hapless nymph with wonder saw : 

A whisker first, and then a claw, 

With many an ardent wish, 

She stretch’d in vain to reach the prize :— 
What female heart can gold despise ? 
What Cat’s averse to fish? 


Presumptuous maid! with looks intent 
Again she stretch’d, again she bent, 
Nor knew the gulf between. 
(Malignant fate sat by, and smiled) 
The slippery verge her feet beguiled, 
She tumbled headlong in. 


Eight times emerging from the flood 
She mew’d to ev’ry watery God, 
Some speedy aid to send. 
No Dolphin came, no Nereid stirr’d: 
Nor cruel Tom, nor Susan heard. 
A favourite has no friend ! 

P 
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From hence, ye beauties undeceived, 
Know, one false step is ne’er retrieved, 
And be with caution bold, 

Not all that tempts your wandering eyes 
And heedless hearts, is lawful prize: 
Nor all, that glisters, gold. 


ON A DISTANT PROSPECT OF 


ETON COLLEGE 


“AvOpwirés ixavh rpdpacts els Td SucTruxev 
MENANDER 


YE distant spires, ye antique towers, 

That crown the wat’ry glade, 

Where grateful Science still adores 

Her Henry’s? holy Shade ; 

And ye, that from the stately brow 

Of Winbsor’s heights th’ expanse below 

Of grove, of lawn, of mead survey, 

Whose turf, whose shade, whose flowers among 
Wanders the hoary Thames along 

His silver-winding way. 


Ah happy hills! ah, pleasing shade ! 
Ah fields belov’d in vain, 
Where once my careless childhood stray’d 
A stranger yet to pain ! 
I feel the gales that from ye blow, 
A momentary bliss bestow, 


! King Henry the Sixth, Founder of the College, 
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As waving fresh their gladsome wing, 
My weary soul they seem to sooth, 
And, redolent of joy and youth, 

To breathe a second spring. 


Say, Father THAmgs, for thou hast seen 
Full many a sprightly race 
Disporting on thy margent green 
The paths of pleasure trace ; 
Who foremost now delight to cleave 
With pliant arm thy glassy wave? 
The captive linnet which enthrall ? 
What idle progeny succeed 
To chase the rolling circle’s speed, 
Or urge the flying ball? 


While some on earnest business bent 
Their murmuring labours ply 
’Gainst graver hours, that bring constraint 
To sweeten fiberty z 
Some bold adventurers disdain 
The limits of their little reign, 
And unknown regions dare descry : 
Still as they run they look behind, 
They hear a voice in every wind, 
And snatch a fearful joy. 


Gay hope is theirs by fancy fed, 
Less pleasing when possest ; 
The tear forgot as soon as shed, 
The sunshine of the breast : 
Theirs buxom health of rosy hue, 
Wild wit, invention ever-new 
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And lively cheer of vigour born ; 
The thoughtless day, the easy night, 
The spirits pure, the slumbers light, 
That fly th’ approach of morn, 


Alas, regardless of their doom, 
The little victims play ! 
No sense have they of ills to come, 
Nor care beyond to-day : 
Yet see how all around ’em wait 
Fhe ministers of human fate, 
And black misfortune’s baleful train ! ° 
Ah, shew them where in ambush stand 
To seize their prey the murderous band ! 
Ah, tell them they are men! 


These shall the fury Passions tear, 
The vultures of the mind, 
Disdainful Anger, pallid Fear, 
And Shame that skulks behind ; 
Or pining Love shall waste their youth, 
Or Jealousy with rankling tooth, 
That inly gnaws the secret heart, 
And Envy wan, and faded Care, 
Grim-visag’d comfortless Despair, 
And Sorrow’s piercing dart. 


Ambition this shall tempt to rise, 
Then whirl the wretch from high, 
To bitter Scorn a sacrifice, 
And grinning infamy. 
The stings of Falsehood those shall try, 
And hard Unkindness’ alter’d eye, 
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That mocks the tear it force’d to flow; 
And keen Remorse with blood defil’d, 
And moody Madness laughing wild 
Amid severest woe. 


Lo, in the vale of years beneath 
A grisly troop are seen, ~ 
The painful family of Death, 
More hideous than their Queen: 
This racks the joints, this fires the veins, 
That every labouring sinew strains, 
Those in the deeper vitals rage : 
Lo, Poverty, to fill the band, 
That numbs the soul with icy hand, 
And slow-consuming Age. 


To each his sufferings: all are men, 
Condemn’d alike to groan ; 
The tender for another’s pain, 
Th’ unfeeling for his own. 


Yet, ah! why should they know their fate, 


Since sorrow never comes too late, 
And happiness too swiftly flies ? 
Thought would destroy their paradise. 
No more; where ignorance is bliss, 
’Tis folly to be wise. 
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TO ADVERSITY 


, ZLiva 
Tov ppovéww Bporods 664— 
cavra, TH Th0E padav 
Odvra Kuplws Exew. 
AESCHYLUS, Aganieninon, 
DAUGHTER of Jove, relentless Power, 
Thou tamer of the human breast, 
Whose iron scourge and torturing hour, 
The bad affright, afflict the best ! 
Bound in thy adamantine chain 
The proud are taught to taste of pain, 
And purple tyrants vainly groan 
With pangs unfelt before, unpitied and alone. 


When first thy Sire to send on earth 

Virtue, his darling child, design’d, 

To thee he gave the heav’nly birth, 

And bad to form her infant mind. 

Stern rugged Nurse! thy rigid lore 

With patience many a year she bore: 

What sorrow|was, thou bad’st her know, 

And from her own she learn’d to melt at others’ woe. 


Scared at thy frown terrific, fly 

Self-pleasing Folly’s idle brood, 

Wild Laughter, Noise, and thoughtless Joy, 

And leave us leisure to be good. 

Light they disperse, and with them go 

The summer friend, the flatt’ring foe ; 

By vain Prosperity receiv’d, 

To her they vow their truth, and are again beliew’d. 
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Wisdom in sable garb array’d 

Immers’d in rapturous thought profound, 

And Melancholy, silent maid, 

With leaden eye, that loves the ground, 

Still on thy solemn steps attend : 

Warm Charity, the general friend, 

With Justice, to herself severe, 

And Pity, dropping soft the sadly-pleasing tear. 


Oh, gently on thy suppliant’s head, 

Dread Goddess, lay thy chast’ning hand! 

Not in thy Gorgon terrors clad, 

Nor circled with the vengeful band 

(As by the impious thou art seen) 

With thund’ring voice, and threat’ning mien, 
With screaming horror’s funeral cry, 

Despair, and fell disease, and ghastly proverty. 


Thy form benign, oh Goddess ! wear, 

Thy milder influence impart, 

Thy philosophic train be there 

To soften, not to wound my heart. 

The generous spark extinct revive, 

Teach me to love and to forgive, 

Exact my own defects to scan, 

What others are to feel, and know myself a man, 
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THE PROGRESS OF POESY 
PINDARIC 


Dwvavra cuwveroiow’ és 
Aé 76 wav épunvéwy xarlfer 


PINDAR, Olymp. II. 
aes 


AWAKE, olian lyre, awake 

And give to rapture all thy trembling strings, 
From Helicon’s harmonious springs 

A thousand rills their mazy progress take : 
The laughing flowers, that round them blow, 
Drink life and fragrance as they flow. 

Now the rich stream of music winds along 
Deep, majestic, smooth, and strong, 

Thro’ verdant vales, and Ceres’ golden reign : 
Now rolling down the steep amain, 
Headlong, impetuous, see it pour : 

The rocks and nodding groves rebellow to the roar, 


; 2 
Oh ! Sovereign of the willing soul,! 
Parent of sweet and solemn-breathing airs, 
Enchanting shell ! the sullen Cares, 
And frantic Passions hear thy soft controul. 
On Thracia’s Hills the Lord of War 
Has curb’d the fury of his car, 
And drop’d his thirsty lance at thy command. 
Perching on the scept’red hand 
Of Jove, thy magic lulls the feather’d king 
With ruffled plumes, and flagging wing : 
Quench’d in dark clouds of slumber lie 
The terror of his beak, and light’nings of his eye. 


1 Power of harmony to calm the turbulent sallies of the soul. 
The thoughts are borrowed from the first Pythian of Pindar. 
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Pa 
Thee the voice, the dance, obey,! 
Temper’d to thy warbled lay. 
O’er Idalia’s velvet-green 
The rosy-crowned Loves are seen 
On Cytherea’s day 
With antic sport, and blue-eyed Pleasures, 
Frisking light in frolic measures ; 
Now pursuing, now retreating, 
Now in circling troops they meet : 
To brisk notes in cadence beating 
Glance their many-twinkling feet. 
Slow melting strains their Queen’s approach declare : 
Where’er she turns the Graces homage pay. 
With arms sublime, that float upon the air, 
In gliding state she wins her easy way: 
O’er her warm cheek, and rising bosom, move 
The bloom of young Desire and purple light of Love. 


bY ine 
Man’s feeble race what ills await, 
Labour, and penury, the racks of pain, 
Disease, and sorrow’s weeping train, 
And death, sad refuge from the storms of fate! 
The fond complaint, my song, disprove, 
And justify the laws of Jove. 
Say, has he given in vain the heavenly Muse? 
Night, and all her sickly dews, 
Her spectres wan, and birds of boding cry, 
He gives to range the dreary sky : 
Till down the eastern cliffs afar 
Hyperion’s march their spy, and glittering shafts of 
war, 


1 Power of harmony to produce all the graces of motion in 
the body. 
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In climes beyond the solar road, 

Where shaggy forms o’er ice-built mountains roam, 
The Muse has broke the twilight-gloom 

To cheer the shivering Native’s dull abode. 

And oft, beneath the odorous shade 

Of Chili’s boundless forests laid, 

She deigns to hear the savage youth repeat 

In loose numbers wildly sweet 

Their feather-cinctur’d chiefs, and dusky loves. 
Her track, where’er the Goddess roves, 

Glory pursue, and generous shame, 

Th’ unconquerable mind, and freedom’s holy flame, 
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Woods, that wave o’er Delphi’s steep, 

Isles, that crown th’ Aégean deep, 

Fields, that cool Ilissus laves, 

Or where Meeander’s amber waves 

In lingering labyrinths creep, 

How do your tuneful echoes languish, 

Mute, but to the voice of anguish ! 

Where each old poetic mountain 

Inspiration breath’d around ; 

Ev’ry shade and hallow’d fountain 

Murmur’d deep a solemn sound : 

Till the sad Nine in Greece’s evil hour 

Left their Parnassus for the Latian plains. 

Alike they scorn the pomp of tyrant-power, 

And coward vice, that revels in her chains. 

When Latium had her lofty spirit lost, 

They sought, oh, Albion! next thy sea-encircled 
coast, 
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1 Or 
Far from the sun and summer-gale, 
In thy green lap was Nature’s! darling laid, 
What time, where lucid Avon stray’d, 
To him the mighty mother did unveil 
Her awful face: The dauntless child 
Stretch’d forth his little arms, and smil’d. 
This pencil take (she said) whose colours clear 
Richly paint the vernal year : 
Thine too these golden keys, immortal boy! 
This can unlock the gates of Joy ; 
Of horror that, and thrilling fears, 
Or ope the sacred source of sympathetic tears. 


LITT 2 
Nor second He,? that rode sublime 
Upon the seraph-wings of extasy, 
The secrets of th’ abyss to spy. 
He pass’d the flaming bounds of place and time: 
The living throne, the sapphire-blaze, 
Where Angels tremble, while they gaze, 
He saw ; but blasted with excess of light, 
Clos’d his eyes in endless night. 
Behold where Dryden’s less presumptuous ¢ar, 
Wide o’er the fields of glory bear 
Two coursers of ethereal race, 
With necks in thunder cloth’d, and long-resounding 
pace. 
2B O biel 
Hark, his hands the lyre explore ! 
Bright-eyed Fancy hovering o’er 
Scatters from her pictur’d urn 
Thoughts that breathe, and words that burn, 
1 Shakespeare. 2 Milton. 
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But ah! ’tis heard no more—— 

Oh! Lyre divine, what daring Spirit 

Wakes thee now? tho’ he inherit 

Nor the pride, nor ample pinion, 

That the Theban Eagle! bear 

Sailing with supreme dominion 

Thro’ the azure deep of air: 

Yet oft before his infant eyes would run 
Such forms, as glitter in the Muse’s ray 

With orient hues, unborrow’d of the sun: 
Yet shall he mount, and keep his distant way 
Beyond the limits of a vulgar fate, 

Beneath the good how far—but far above the great, 


THE BARD 


PINDARIC2 


IC se 


* RuIN seize thee, ruthless King ! 

Confusion on thy banners wait, 

Tho’ fann’d by conquest’s crimson wing 

They mock the air with idle state. 

Helm, nor hauberk’s® twisted mail, 

Nor e’en thy virtues, Tyrant, shall avail 

To save thy secret soul from nightly fears, 
From Cambria’s curse, from Cambria’s tears !? 


1 Pindar. 

2 This Ode is founded on a Tradition current in Wales, that 
Edward the First, when he completed the conquest of that 
country, ordered all the Bards that fell into his hands to be put 
to death. 

3 The Hauberk was a texture of steel ringlets, or rings 


interwoven, forming a coat of mail, that sat close to the body, 
and adapted itself to every motion. 
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Such were the sounds, that o’er the crested pride 

Of the first Edward scatter’d wild dismay, 

As down the steep of Snowdon’s! shaggy side 

He wound with toilsome march his long array. 

Stout Glos’ter stood aghast in speechless trance :? 

To arms! cried Mortimer, and couched his quiv’ring 
lance.® 


5 


On a rock, whose haughty brow 

Frowns o’er old Conway’s foaming flood, 

Robed in the sable garb of woe, 

With haggard eyes the poet stood ; 

(Loose his beard, and hoary hair 

Stream’d, like a meteor, to the troubled air) 

And with a master’s hand, and prophet’s fire, 
Struck the deep sorrows of his lyre. 

* Hark, how each giant-oak, and desert cave, 
Sighs to the torrent’s awful voice beneath ! 

O’er thee, oh King ! their hundred arms they wave, 
Revenge on thee in hoarser murmurs breathe ; 
Vocal no more, since Cambria’s fatal day, 

To high-born Hoel’s harp, or soft Llewellyn’s lay. 


1 Snowdon was a name given by the Saxons to that moun- 
tainous tract which the Welsh themselves call Craigian-eryrt ; 
it included all the highlands of Caernarvonshire and Merioneth- 
shire, as far east as the river Conway. 

2 Gilbert de Clare, surnamed the Red, Earl of Gloucester 
and Hertford, son-in-law to King Edward. 

3 Edmond de Mortimer, Lord of Wigmore. 

They both were Lords-Marchers, whose lands lay on the 
borders of Wales, and probably accompanied the King in this 
expedition. 
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% I. 3 
*Cold is Cadwallo’s tongue, 
That hush’d the stormy main : 
Brave Urien sleeps upon his craggy bed ; 
Mountains, ye mourn in vain, 
Modred, whose magic song 
Made huge Plinlimmon bow his cloud-top’d Head 
On dreary Arvon’s shore they lie,? 
Smear’d with gore, and ghastly pale: 
Far, far aloof th’ affrighted ravens sail ; 
The famish’d eagle screams, and passes by. 
Dear lost companions of my tuneful art, 

Dear, as the light that visits these sad eyes, > 
Dear, as the ruddy drops that warm my heart, 
Ye died amidst your dying country’s cries 
No more I weep. They do not sleep, 
On yonder cliffs, a grisly band, 
I see them sit, they linger yet, 
Avengers of their native land : 
With me in dreadful harmony they join, 
And weave with bloody hands the tissue of thy line.’ 


i ee ¢ 


‘Weave the warp, and weave the woof, 
The winding-sheet of Edward’s race. 
Give ample room, and verge enough 
The characters of hell to trace. 
Mark the year, and mark the night, 
When Severn shall re-echo with affright 
The shrieks of death, thro’ Berkley’s roof that ring, 
Shrieks of an agonizing King !2 
1 The shores of Caernarvonshire opposite to the Isle of 


Anglesey. 
2 Edward the Second, cruelly butchered in Berkley-Castle. 
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She-wolf of France, with unrelenting fangs, ! 

That tear’st the bowels of thy mangled mate, 

From thee be born, who o’er thy country hangs, 

The scourge of Heay’n. What terrors round him 
wait ! 

Amazement in his van, with Flight combin’d, 

And Sorrow’s faded form, and Solitude behind, 


11.42 
‘Mighty Victor, mighty Lord, 
Low on his funeral couch he lies ! 
No pitying heart, no eye, afford 
A tear to grace his obsequies. 
Is the sable Warrior fled ?? 
Thy son is gone. He rests among the dead. 
The swarm, that in thy noon-tide beam were born? 
Gone to salute the rising morn. 
Fair laughs the morn, and soft the zephyr blows, 
While proudly riding o’er the azure realm 
In gallant trim the gilded vessel goes ; 
Youth on the prow, and pleasure at the helm ; 
Regardless of the sweeping whirlwind’s sway, 
That, hush’d in grim repose, expects his evening prey. 


i 
* Fill high the sparkling bowl, 
The rich repast prepare, 
Reft of a crown, he yet may share the feast : 
Close by the regal chair 
Fell thirst and famine scowl 
A baleful smile upon their baffled guest. 


1 Isabel of France, Edward the Second’s adulterous Queen. 
2 Edward, the Black Prince, dead some time before his 
Father. 
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Heard ye the din of battle bray,? 

Lance to lance, and horse to horse? 

Long years of havoc urge their destin’d course, 
And thro’ the kindred squadrons mow their way. 
Ye towers of Julius, London’s lasting shame, 
With many a foul and midnight murder fed,? 
Revere his consort’s® faith, his father’s* fame, 
And spare the meek usurper’s holy head.® 
Above, below, the rose of snow, 

Twin’d with her blushing foe, we spread : 

The bristled boar in infant gore” 

Wallows beneath the thorny shade. 

Now, brothers, bending o’er th’ accursed loom, 
Stamp we our vengeance deep, and ratify his doom, 


AME oat 


* Edward, lo ! to sudden fate 

(Weave we the woof. The thread is spun.) 
Half of thy heart we consecrate. 

(The web is wove. The work is done.)’ 
‘Stay, oh stay ! nor thus forlorn 

Leave me unbless’d, unpitied, here to mourn: 


1 The civil wars of York and Lancaster. 

2 Henry the Sixth, George Duke of Clarence, Edward the 
Fifth, Richard Duke of York, &c. believed to be murdered 
secretly in the Tower of London. The oldest part of ‘that 
structure is vulgarly attributed to Julius Czsar. 

3 Margaret ef Anjou, a woman of heroic spirit, who struggled 
hard to save her Husband and her Crown. 

4 Henry the Fifth. 

5 Henry the Sixth, very near being canonized. The line of 
Lancaster had no right of inheritance to the Crown. 

6 The white and red roses, devices of York and Lancaster. 

7 The silver Boar was the badge of Richard the Third; 
whence he was usually known, in his own time, by the name of 
the Boar. 
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Tn yon bright track, that fires the western skies, 
They melt, they vanish from my eyes. 

But oh ! what solemn scenes on Snowdon’s height 
Descending slow their glittering skirts unroll ? 
Visions of glory, spare my aching sight, 

Ye unborn ages, crowd not on my soul! 

No more our long-lost Arthur we bewail.! 

All hail, ye genuine Kings, Britannia’s issue, hail,? 


Iliac 


‘Girt with many a Baron bold 

Sublime their starry fronts they rear ; 

And gorgeous dames, and statesmen old 

In bearded majesty, appear. 

In the midst a form divine ! 

Her eye proclaims her of the Briton-line ; 
Her lion-port, her awe-commanding face, 
Attemper’d sweet to virgin-grace.*® 

What strings symphonious tremble in the air, 
What strains of vocal transport round her play ! 
Hear from the grave, great Taliessin,4 hear ; 


1 It was the common belief of the Welsh nation, that King 
Arthur was'still alive in Fairy-Land, and should return again 
to reign over Britain. 

2 Both Merlin and Taliessin had prophesied, that the Welsh 
should regain their sovereignty over this island; which seemed 
to be accomplished in the House of Tudor. 

3 Speed, relating an audience given by Queen Elizabeth to 
Paul Dzialinski, Ambassador of Poland, says: ‘ And thus she, 
lion-like rising, daunted the malapert Orator no less with her 
stately port and majestical deporture, than with the tartnesse 
of her princelie checkes.’ 

4 Taliessin, Chief of the Bards, flourished in the sixth 
Century. His works are still preserved, and his memory held 
in high veneration among his Countrymen. 


Q 
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They breathe a soul to animate thy clay. 
Bright rapture calls, and soaring, as she sings, 
Waves in the eye of Heaven her many-colour’d wings, 


Ill. 3 
© The verse adorn again 
Fierce war, and faithful love, 
And truth severe, by fairy fiction drest, 
In buskin’d measures move! 
Pale grief, and pleasing pain, 
With horror, tyrant of the throbbing breast. 
A voice as of the cherub-choir,? 
Gales from blooming Eden bear ; 
And distant warblings lessen on my ear, 
That lost in long futurity expire.® 
Fond impious Man, think’st thou yon sanguine cloud, 
Rais’d by thy breath, has quench’d the orb of day? 
To-morrow he repairs the golden flood, 
And warms the nations with redoubled ray, 
Enough for me: with joy I see 
The different doom our fates assign. 
Be thine despair, and scept’red care, 
To triumph, and to die, are mine.’ 
He spoke, and headlong from the mountain’s height 
Deep in the roaring tide he plung’d to endless night 


1 Shakespeare. 2 Milton 
3 The succession of Poets after Milton’s time, 
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IRREGULAR 
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HENCE, avaunt, (’tis holy ground) 
Comus, and his midnight-crew, 
And ignorance with looks profound, 
And dreaming sloth of pallid hue, 
Mad sedition’s cry profane, 
Servitude that hugs her chain, 
Nor in these consecrated bowers 
Let painted flatt’ry hide her serpent-train in flowers. 
Nor envy base, nor creeping gain 
Dare the Muse’s walk to stain, 
While bright-eyed science watches round : 
Hence, away, ’tis holy ground !” 


II 


From yonder realms of empyrean day 

Bursts on my ear th’ indignant lay : 

There sit the sainted sage, the bard divine, 

The few, whom genius gave to shine 

Through every unborn age, and undiscover’d clime, 
Rapt in celestial transport they, 

Yet hither oft a glance from high 

They send of tender sympathy 

To bless the place, where on their opening soul 
First the genuine ardour stole. 


1 This Ode was performed in the Senate-House at Cam-_ 
bridge, July 1, 1769, at the Installation of his Grace Augustus 
Henry Fitzroy, Duke of Grafton, Chancellor of the University. 
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*Twas Milton struck the deep-ton’d shell, 

And, as the choral warblings round him swell, 
Meek Newton’s self bends from his state sublime, 
And nods his hoary head, and listens to the rhyme. 


III 
*Ye brown o’er-arching groves, 
That contemplation loves, 
Where willowy Camus lingers with delight ! 
Oft at the blush of dawn 
I trod your level lawn, ; 
Oft woo’d the gleam of Cynthia silver-bright 
In cloisters dim, far from the haunts of folly, 
With freedom by my side, and soft-ey’d melancholy.’ 


IV 
But hark ! the portals sound, and pacing forth 
With solemn steps and slow, 
High potentates, and dames of royal birth, 
And mitred fathers in long order go: 
Great Edward, with the lilies on his brow? 
From haughty Gallia torn, 
And sad Chatillon, on her bridal morn? 
That wept her bleeding Love, and princely Clare,® 


1 Edward the Third, who added the fleur de lys of France 
to the arms of England. He founded Trinity College. 

2 Mary de Valentia, Countess of Pembroke, daughter of 
Guy de Chatillon, Comte de St. Paul, in France: of whom 
tradition says, that her husband, Audemar de Valentia, Earl 
of Pembroke, was slain at a Tournament on the day of his 
nuptials, She was the foundress of Pembroke College, or Hal, 
under the name of Aula Mariz de Valentia. 

8 Elizabeth de Burg, Countess of Clare, was wife of John 
de Burg, son and heir of the Earl of Ulster, and daughter of 
Gilbert de Clare, Earl of Gloucester, by Joan of Acres, 
daughter of Edward the First. Hence the Poet gives her the 
epithet of “Princely.” She founded Clare Hall. 
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And Aniou’s heroine, and the paler Rose,? 
The rival of her crown and of her woes, 
And either Henry® there, 

The murder’d Saint, and the majestic Lord, 
That broke the bonds of Rome. 

(Their tears, their little triumphs o’er, 
Their human passions now no more, 

Save charity, that glows beyond the tomb) 
All that on Granta’s fruitful plain 

Rich streams of regal bounty pour’d, 

And bade these awful fanes and turrets rise, 
To hail their Fitzroy’s festal morning come ; 
And thus they speak in soft accord 

The liquid language of the skies. 


\4 


* What is grandeur, what is power? 
Heavier toil, superior pain. 

What the bright reward we gain? 

The grateful memory of the good. ’ 
Sweet is the breath of vernal shower, 

The bee’s collected treasures sweet, 

Sweet music’s melting fall, but sweeter yet 
The stili small voice of gratitude.’ 


1 Margaret of Anjou, wife of Henry the Sixth, foundress 
of Queen’s College. The Poet has celebrated her conjugal 
fidelity in The Bard: Epode 2d, Line 13th. 

2 Elizabeth Widville, wife of Edward the Fourth (hence 
called the paler Rose, as being of the House of York). She 
added to the foundation of Margaret of Anjou. 

3 Henry the Sixth and Eighth, The former the founder of 
Kings, the latter the greatest benefactor to Trinity College. 
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v1 
Foremost and leaning from her golden cloud 


The venerable Margaret see ?? 

* Welcome, my noble Son (she cries aloud) 
To this, thy kindred train, and me: 
Pleased in thy lineaments we trace 
A Tudor’s fire, a Beaufort’s grace. 
Thy liberal heart, thy judging eye, 
The flower unheeded shall descry, 
And bid it round heav’n’s altars shed 
The fragrance of its blushing head : 
Shall raise from earth the latent gem 
To glitter on the diadem. 


Vil 


*Lo, Granta waits to lead her blooming band, 
Not obvious, not obtrusive, she 

No vulgar praise, no venal incense flings ; 
Nor dares with courtly tongue refin’d 

Profane thy inborn royalty of mind: 

_ She reveres herself and thee. 

With modest pride to grace thy youthful brow 
The laureate wreath, that Cecil® wore, she brings, 
And to thy just, thy gentle hand 

Submits the fasces of her sway, 

While spirits blest above and men below 

Join with glad voice the loud symphonious lay. 


1 Countess of Richmond and Derby; the mother of Henry 
the Seventh, foundress of St. John’s and Christ’s Colleges 

2 The Countess was a Beaufort, and married to a Tudor: 
hence the application of this line to the Duke of Grafton, who 
claims descent from both these families. 

3 Lord Treasurer Burleigh was Chancellor of the University, 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 
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VIII 
‘Thro’ the wild waves as they roar 
With watchful eye and dauntless mien 
Thy steady course of honor keep, 
Nor fear the rocks, nor seek the shore: 
The Star of Brunswick smiles serene, 
And gilds the horrors of the deep.’ 


THE FATAL SISTERS 
FROM THE NORSE-TONGUE 


Now the storm begins to lower, 
(Haste, the loom of Hell prepare, ) 
Tron-sleet of arrowy shower 
Hurtles in the darken’d air. 


Glittering lances are the loom, 
Where the dusky warp we strain, 
Weaving many a soldier’s doom, 
Orkney’s woe, and Randver’s bane. 


See the grisly texture grow, 

(Tis of human entrails made, ) 
And the weights, that play below, 
Each a gasping warrior’s head. 


Shafts for shuttles, dipt in gore, 
Shoot the trembling cords along. 
Sword, that once a Monarch bore, 
Keep the tissue close and strong. 


Mista black, terrific maid, 
Sangrida, and Hilda see, 

Join the wayward work to aid : 
Tis the woof of victory. 
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Ere the ruddy sun be set, 

Pikes must shiver, javelins sing, - 
Blade with clattering buckler meet, 
Hauberk crash, and helmet ring. 


(Weave the crimson web of war) 
Let us go, and let us fly, 

Where our friends the conflict share, 
Where they triumph, where they die. 


As the paths of fate we tread, 
Wading thro’ th’ ensanguin’d field: . 
Gondula, and Geira, spread 

O’er the youthful king your shield. 


We the reins to slaughter give, 
Ours to kill, and ours to spare: 
Spite of danger he shall live. 
(Weave the crimson web of war.) 


They, whom once the desert-beach 
Pent within its bleak domain, 

Soon their ample sway shall stretch 
O’er the plenty of the plain. 


Low the dauntless earl is laid, 
Gor’d with many a gaping wound : 
Fate demands a nobler head ; 
Soon a king shall bite the ground, 


Long his loss shall Eirin weep, 
Ne’er again his likeness see ; 
Long her strains in sorrow steep, 
Strairs of immortality ! 


THE DESCENT OF ODIN 


Horror covers all the heath, 
Clouds of carnage blot the sun, 
Sisters, weave the web of death ; 
Sisters, cease ; the work is done. 


Hail the task, and hail the hands! 
Songs of joy and triumph sing! 
Joy to the victorious bands ; 
Triumph to the younger king. 


Mortal, thou that hear’st the tale, 
Learn the tenor of our song, 
Scotland, thro’ each winding vale 
Far and wide the notes prolong. 


Sisters, hence with spurs of speed : 
Each her thundering faulchion wield ; 
Each bestride her sable steed. 

Hurry, hurry to the field. 


THE DESCENT OF ODIN 
FROM THE NORSE-TONGUE 


Upross the King of men with speed, 
And saddled straight his coal-black steed ; 
Down the yawning steep he rode, 

That leads to HeLa’s drear abode. 

Him the dog of: darkness spied, 

His shaggy throat he open’d wide, 
While from his jaws, with carnage fill’d, 
Foam and human gore distill’d : 

Hoarse he bays with hideous din, 

Eyes that glow, and fangs that grin ; 
And long pursues, with fruitless yell, 
The father of the powerful spell. 
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Onward still his way he takes, 

(The groaning earth beneath him shakes, ) 
Till full before his fearless eyes 

The portals nine of hell arise. 


Right against the eastern gate, 

By the moss-grown pile he sate ; 

Where long of yore to sleep was laid 
The dust of the prophetic maid, 

Facing to the northern clime, 

Thrice he trac’d the Runic rhyme ; 
Thrice pronounc’d, in accents dread, 
The thrilling verse that wakes the dead ; 
Till from out the hollow ground 

Slowly breath’d a sullen sound. 


£r, What call unknown, what charms presume 
To break the quiet of the tomb? 

Who thus afflicts my troubled sprite, 

And drags me from the realms of night? ° 
Long on these mould’ring bones have beat 
The winter’s snow, the summer’s heat, 

The drenching dews, and driving rain ! 

Let me, let me sleep again. 

Who is he, with voice unblest, 

That calls me from the bed of rest ? 


O. A traveller, to thee unknown, 

Is he that calls, a warrior’s son. 

Thou the deeds of light shalt know ; 
Tell me what is done below, 

For whom yon glitt’ring board is spread, 
Drest for whom yon golden bed, 
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Pr, Mantling in the goblet see 

The pure beverage of the bee ; 

O’er it hangs the shield of gold ; 
Tis the drink of Balder bold: 
Balder’s head to death is given, 
Pain can reach the sons of Heaven ! 
Unwilling I my lips unclose : 

Leave me, leave me to repose. 


O. Once again my call obey. 
Prophetess, arise, and say, 

What dangers Odin’s child await, 
Who the author of his fate. 


Pr. In Hoder’s hand the hero’s doom ; 
His brother sends him to the tomb, 
Now my weary lips I close : 

Leave me, leave me to repose. 


O. Prophetess, my spell obey, 

Once again arise, and say, 

Who th’ avenger of his guilt, 

By whom shall Hoder’s blood be spilt, 


Pr, In the caverns of the west, 

By Odin’s fierce embrace comprest, 
A wond’rous boy shall Rinda bear, 
Who ne’er shall comb his raven-hair, 
Nor wash his visage in the stream, 
Nor see the sun’s departing beam ; 
Till he on Hoder’s corse shall smile 
Flaming on the funeral pile. 

Now my weary lips I close: 

Leave me, leave me to repose. 
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1 Lok is the evil Being, who continues in chains till the 
Twilight of the Gods approaches, when he shall break his 
bonds; the human race, the stars, and sun, shall disappear; the 
earth sink in the seas, and fire consume the skies: even Odin 
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O. Yet awhile my call obey. 
Prophetess, awake, and say, 

What virgins these, in speechless woe, ° 
That bend to earth their solemn brow, 
That their flaxen tresses tear, 

And snowy veils, that float in air? 

Tell me whence their sorrows rose : 
Then I leave thee to repose. 


Pr. Ha! no traveller art thou, 
King of men, I know thee now, 
Mightiest of a mighty line 


O. No boding maid of skill divine 
Art thou, nor prophetess of good ; 
But mother of the giant-brood ! 


Pr, Hie thee hence, and boast at home, 
That never shall enquirer come 

To break my iron-sleep again ; 

Till Lox? has burst his tenfold chain. 
Never, till substantial night 

Has reassum’d her ancient right ; 

Till wrapp’d in flames, in ruin hurl’d, 
Sinks the fabric of the world. 


himself and his kindred-deities shall perish. 
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THE TRIUMPHS OF OWEN! 
FROM THE WELSH 


OweEn’s praise demands my song, 
Owen swift, and Owen strong, 
Fairest flower of Roderic’s stem, 
Gwyneth’s shield, and Britain’s gem.? 
He nor heaps his brooded stores, 
Nor on all profusely pours ; 

Lord of every regal art, 

Liberal hand and open heart. 

Big with hosts of mighty name, 
Squadrons three against him came ; 
This the force of Eirin hiding, 
Side by side as proudly riding, 

On her shadow long and gay 
Lochlin® ploughs the watery way ; 
There the Norman sails afar 

Catch the winds, and join the war: 
Black and huge along they sweep, 
Burdens of the angry deep. 


Dauntless on his native sands 

The Dragon-son of Mona‘ stands ; 
In glitt’ring arms and glory drest, 
High he rears his ruby crest. 
There the thund’ring strokes begin, 
There the press, and there the din ; 

1 From Mr. Evans's specimens of the Welsh Poetry; 
London, 1764, Quarto. Owen succeeded his father Griffin in 
the principality of North Wales, a.p. 1120. This battle was 
fought near thirty years afterwards; 

2 North Wales. 3 Denmark. 


4 The red Dragon is the device of Cadwallader, which all 
bis descendants bore on their banners, 
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1 Of Aneurim styled the Monarch of the Bards. 
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Talymalfra’s rocky shore 

Echoing to the battle’s roar. 
Check’d by the torrent-tide of blood 
Backward Meinai rolls his flood ; 
While, heap’d his master’s feet around, 
Prostrate warriors gnaw the ground. 
Where his glowing eye-balls turn, 
Thousand banners round him burn. 
Where he points his purple spear, 
Hasty, hasty rout is there, : 
Marking with indignant eye 

Fear to stop, and shame to fly. 
There confusion, terror’s child, 


' Conflict fierce, and ruin wild, 


Agony, that pants for breath, 
Despair and honourable death. 


THE DEATH OF HOEL 
FROM THE WELSH! 


Hap I but the torrent’s might, 

With headlong rage and wild affright 
Upon Deira’s squadrons hurl’d, 

To rush, and sweep them from the world ! 


Too, too secure in youthful pride 

By them my friend, my Hoel, died, 
Great Cian’s son: of Madoc old 

He ask’d no heaps of hoarded gold ; 
Alone in nature’s wealth array’d, 
He ask’d, and had the lovely maid. 


He 


flourished about the time of Taliessin, a.p. 570. This Ode is 
extracted from the Gododin, (see Mr. Evans's Specimens, p. 7x 
and 73). 
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To Cattraeth’s vale in glittering row 
Twice two hundred warriors go; 
Every warrior’s manly neck 

Chains of regal honour deck, 
Wreath’d in many a golden link : 
From the golden cup they drink 
Nectar, that the bees produce, 

Or the grape’s ecstatic juice. 

Flush’d with mirth and hope they burn : 
But none from Cattraeth’s vale return, 
Save Aéron brave, and Conan strong, 
(Bursting thro’ the bloody throng) 
And I, the meanest of them all, 

That live to weep, and sing their fall. 


FRAGMENT 


HAVE ye seen the tusky boar, 
Or the bull with sullen roar, 

On surrounding foes advance ?— 
So Caradoc bore his lance. 


FRAGMENT 


CoNAN’s name, my lay, rehearse, 
Build to him the lofty verse, 
Sacred tribute of the bard, 
Verse, the hero’s sole reward. 

As the flame’s devouring force, 
As the whirlwind in its course, 
As. the thunder’s fiery stroke, 
Glancing on the shiver’d oak ; 
Did the sword of Conan mow 
The crimson harvesi of the foe. 
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SONNET 
ON THE DEATH OF MR, RICHARD WEST 


In vain to me the smiling mornings shine, 
And redd’ning Pheebus lifts his golden fire ; 
The birds in vain their amorous descant join ; 
Or cheerful fields resume their green attire : 
These ears, alas! for other notes repine, © 
A different object do these eyes require: 
My lonely anguish melts no heart but mine ; 
And in my breast the imperfect joys expire. 
Yet morning smiles the busy race to cheer, 
And new-born pleasure brings to happier men ; 
The fields to all their wonted tribute bear: 
To warm their little loves the birds complain : 
I fruitless mourn to him that cannot hear, 
And weep the more, because I weep in vain, 


EPITAPH 
ON MRS, CLARKE? 


Lo! where this silent marble weeps, 
A friend, a wife, a mother sleeps : 
A heart, within whose sacred cell 
The peaceful virtues loved to dweN. 
Affection warm, and faith sincere, 
And soft humanity were there. 
In agony, in death resign’d, 
She felt the wound she left behind, 
Her infant image, here below, 
Sits smiling on a father’s woe: 

1 This lady, the wife of Dr. Clarke, physician at Epsom, 


died April 27, 1757; and is buried in the Church of Becken- 
fam, Kent. ) 
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Whom what awaits, while yet he strays 
long the lonely vale of days? 

A pang, to secret sorrow dear ; 

A sigh: an unavailing tear ; 

*Till time shall ev’ry grief remove, 

With life, with memory, and with love. 


EPITAPH 
ON SIR WILLIAM WILLIAMS} 


HERE, foremost in the dangerous paths of fame, 
Young Williams fought for England’s fair renown ; 
His mind each muse, each grace adorn’d his frame, 
Nor envy dar’d to view him with a frown, 


At Aix his voluntary sword he drew, 

There first in blood his infant honor seal’d ; 
From fortune, pleasure, science, love, he flew, 
And scorn’d repose when Britain took the field, 


With eyes of flame, and cool undaunted breast 
Victor he stood on Bellisle’s rocky steeps— 

Ah! gallant youth ! this marble tells the rest, 
Where melancholy friendship bends, and weeps. 


1 This Epitaph was written at the request of Mr. Frederick 
Montagu, who intended to have inscribed it on a monument 
at Bellisle, at the siege of which this accomplished youth was 
killed, 1761 ; but from some difficulty attending the erection of 
it, this design was not executed, 
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ELEGY 


WRITTEN IN A COUNTRY CHURCHYARD 


THE curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 

The lowing herds wind slowly o’er the lea, 

The ploughman homeward plods his weary way, 
And leaves the world to darkness and to me. 


Now fades the glimmering landscape on the sight, 
And all the air a solemn stillness holds, 

Save where the beetle wheels his droning flight, 
And drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds ; 


Save that from yonder ivy-mantled tower, 
The moping owl does to the moon complain 
Of such, as wandering near her secret bower, 
Molest her ancient solitary reign. 


Beneath those rugged elms, that yew-tree’s shade, 
Where heaves the turf in many a mouldering heap, 
Each in his narrow cell for ever laid, 

The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep. 


The breezy call of incense-breathing Morn, 

The swallow twittering from the straw-built shed, 
The cock’s shrill clarion, or the echoing horn, 
No more shall rouse them from their lowly bed. 


For them no more the blazing hearth shall burn, 
Or busy housewife ply her evening care : 

No children run to lisp their sire’s return, 

Or climb his knees the envied kiss to share, 
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Oft did the harvest to their sickle yield, 

Their furrow oft the stubborn glebe has broke ; 
How jocund did they drive their team afield ! 

How bowed the woods beneath their sturdy stroke ! 


Let not ambition mock their useful toil, 
Their homely joys, and destiny obscure ; 
Nor grandeur hear with a disdainful smile, 
The short and simple annals of the poor. 


The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 
And all that beauty, all that wealth e’er gave, 
Await alike th’ inevitable hour : 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 


Nor you, ye proud, impute to these the fault, 

If memory o’er their tomb no trophies raise, 
Where thro’ the long-drawn aisle and fretted vault 
The pealing anthem swells the note of praise. 


Can storied urn or animated bust 

Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath? 
Can honour’s voice provoke the silent dust, 
Or flattery soothe the dull cold ear of death? 


Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid 

Some heart once pregnant with celestial fire ; 
“Hands, that the rod of empire might have sway’d, 

Or waked to extasy the living lyre. 


But knowledge to their eyes her ample page 
Rich with the spoils of time did ne’er unroll ; 
Chill penury repress’d their noble rage, 

And froze the genial current of tha soul. 
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Full many a gem of purest ray serene, 

The dark unfathom’d caves of ocean bear: 
Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 


Some village-Hampden, that with dauntless breast 
The little tyrant of his fields withstood ; 

Some mute inglorious Milton here may rest, 

Some Cromwell, guiltless of his country’s blood. 


Th’ applause of listening senates to command, 
The threats of pain and ruin to despise, 

To scatter plenty o’er a smiling land, 

And read their history in a nation’s eyes, 


Their lot forbad: nor circumscribed alone 

Their growing virtues, but their crimes confined ; 
Forbad to wade through slaughter to a throne, 
And shut the gates of mercy on mankind ; 


The struggling pangs of conscious truth to hide, 
To quench the blushes of ingenuous shame, 

Or heap the shrine of luxury and pride 

With incense kindled at the Muse’s flame. 


Far from the madding crowd’s ignoble strife, 
Their sober wishes never learn’d to stray ; 
Along the cool sequester’d vale of life 

They kept the noiseless tenour of their way. 


Yet ev’n these bones from insult to protect 

Some frail memorial still erected nigh, 

With uncouth rhymes and shapeless sculpture decked 
Implores the passing tribute of a sigh. 
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Their name, their years, spelt by th’ unletter’d muse, 
The place of fame and elegy supply : 

And many a holy text around she strews, 

That teach the rustic moralist to die. 


For who, to dumb forgetfulness a prey, 

This pleasing anxious being e’er resign’d, 
Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day, 
Nor cast one longing lingering look behind? 


On some fond breast the parting soul relies, 
Some pious drops the closing eye requires ; 
Ev’n from the tomb the voice of nature cries, 
Ev’n in our ashes live their wonted fires, 


For thee, who, mindful of th’ unhonour’d dead, 
Dost in these lines their artless tale relate ; 

If chance, by lonely contemplation led, 

Some kindred spirit shall inquire thy fate,— 


Haply some hoary-headed swain may say, 

* Oft have we seen him at the peep of dawn 
Brushing with hasty steps the dews away 
To meet the sun upon the upland lawn, 


‘There at the foot of yonder nodding beech 
That wreathes its old fantastic roots so high 
His listless length at noontide would he stretch, 
And pore upon the brook that babbles by. 


‘Hard by yon wood, now smiling as in scorn 
Muttering his wayward fancies he would rove ; 
Now drooping, woeful wan, like one forlorn, 
Or crazed with care, or cross’d in hopeless love. 
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‘One morn J missed him on the custom’d hill, 
Along the heath and near his favourite tree ; 
Another came ; nor yet beside the rill, 

Nor up the lawn, nor at the wood was he ; 


‘The next, with dirges due in sad array 

Slow thro’ the church-way path we saw him borne ;— 
Approach and read (for thou can’st read) the lay, 
Graved on the stone beneath yon aged thorn.’ 


The Epitaph 
Here rests his head upon the lap of Earth, 
A youth, to fortune and to fame unknown: 
Fair science frown’d not on his humble birth, 
And melancholy mark’d him for her own. 


Large was his bounty, and his soul sincere, 

Heav’n did a recompence as largely send : 

He gave to misery (all he had), a tear, 

He gained from Heav’n (’twas all he wish’d) a friend, 


No farther seek his merits to disclose, 

Or draw his frailties from their dread abode, 
(There they alike in trembling hope repose,) 
The bosom of his Father and his God, 
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A LONG STORY 


In Britain’s isle, no matter where, - 
An ancient pile of building stands :} 

The Huntingdons and Hattons there 
Employ’d the power of fairy hands 


To raise the ceiling’s fretted height, 
Each pannel in achievements clothing, 

Rich windows that exclude the light 
And passages that lead to nothing, 


Full oft within the spacious walls, 
When he had fifty winters o’er him, 
My grave Lord-Keeper led the brawls ;? 
The seal and maces danc’d before him, 


His bushy beard, and shoe-strings green, 
His high-crown’d hat, and satin doublet, 
Mov’d the stout heart of England’s Queen, 
Though Pope and Spaniard could not trouble it, 


What, in the very first beginning ! 
Shame of the versifying tribe ! 

Your hist’ry whither are you spinning? 
Can you do nothing but describe ? 


A house there is (and that’s enough) 
From whence one fatal morning issues 
A brace of warriors, not in buff, 
But rustling in their silks and tissues. 


1 The mansion-house at Stoke-Pogis, then in the possession 
of Viscountess Cobham. 

2 Sir Christopher Hatton, promoted by Queen Elizabeth 
for his graceful person and fine dancing. G.—Brawls were a 
sort of figure-dance, then in yogue, and probably deemed as 
elegant as our modern Cotillions, or still more modern 
Quadrilles, 
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The first came cap-a-pee from France,’ 
Her conqu’ring destiny fulfilling, 

Whom meaner beauties eye askance, 
And vainly ape her art of killing. 


The other Amazon kind heaven 

Had arm’d with spirit, wit, and satire : 
But Cobham had the polish given, 

And tipp’d her arrows with good nature, 


To celebrate her eyes, her air. 
Coarse panegyrics would but teaze her. 
Melissa is her Vom de Guerre. 
Alas, who would not wish to please her ! 


With bonnet blue and capuchine, 
And aprons long they hid their armour, 
And veil’d their weapons bright and keen 
In pity to the country farmer. 


Fame in the shape of Mr, Purt 
(By this time all the parish know it) 
Had told, that thereabouts there lurk’d 
A wicked Imp they call a Poet: 


Who prowl’d the country far and near, 
Bewitch’d the children of the peasants, 

Dried up the cows, and lamed the deer, 
And suck’d the eggs, and kill’d the pheasants, 


My Lady heard their joint petition, 
Swore by her coronet and ermine, 

She’d issue out her high commission 
To rid the manor of such vermin. 


1 Sir Luke Schaub had been Ambassador at Paris some 
years before. 
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The heroines undertook the task, 

Thro’ lanes unknown, o’er stiles they ventur’d, 
Rapp’d at the door, nor stay’d to ask, 

But bounce into the parlour enter’d. 


The trembling family they daunt, 

They flirt, they sing, they laugh, they tattle, 
Rummage his Mother, pinch his Aunt, 

And up stairs in a whirlwind rattle. 


Each hole and cupboard they explore, 
Each creek and cranny of his chamber, 
Run hurry-skurry round the floor, 
And o’er the bed and tester clamber ; 


Into the drawers and china pry, 

Papers and books, a huge imbroglio ! 
Under a tea-cup he might lie, 

Or creased, like dogs-ears, in a folio. 


On the first marching of the troops, 
The Muses, hopeless of his pardon, 

Convey’d him underneath their hoops, 
To a small closet in the garden. 


So rumour says: (who will, believe.) 
But that they left the door a-jar, 

Where, safe and laughing in his sleeve, 
He heard the distant din of war. 


Short was his joy. He little knew 
The pow’r of Magic was no fable ; 

Out of the window, whisk, they flew, 
But left a spell upon the table.! 


1 The letter referred to in the Note, 


oo. 
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The words too eager to unriddle, 
The Poet felt a strange disorder : 
Transparent bird-lime form’d the middle, 
And chains invisible the border. 


So cunning was the apparatus, 
The powerful pot-hooks did so move him, 
That, will he, nill he, to the great house. 
He went, as if the Devil drove him. 


Yet on his way (no sign of grace, 
For folks in fear are apt to pray) 
To Pheebus he prefer’d his case, 
And begg’d his aid that dreadful day. 


The Godhead wou’d have back’d his quarrel ; 
But with a blush on recollection, 

Own’d, that his quiver and his laurel 
*Gainst four such eyes were no protection, 


The court was sate, the culprit there, 

Forth from their gloomy mansions creeping 
The Lady Janes and Joans repair, 

And from the gallery stand peeping : 


\ 


Such as in silence of the night 

Come (sweep) along some winding entry, 
(Styack? has often seen the sight) 

Or at the chapel-door stand sentry : 


In peaked hoods and mantles tarnish’d, 
Sour visages, enough to scare ye, 

High dames of honour once, that garnish’d 
The drawing-room of fierce Queen Mary, 


1 The House-Keeper, G. 
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The peeress comes. The audience stare, 
And doff their hats with due submission 
She curtsies, as she takes her chair, 
To all the people of condition. 


The bard, with many an artful fib, 
Had in imagination fenc’d him. 
Disprov’d the arguments of Squib,! 
And all that Groom? could urge against him, 


But soon his rhetoric forsook him, 
When he the solemn hall had seen ; 
A sudden fit of ague shook him, 
He stood as mute as poor Macleane.* 


Yet something he was heard to mutter, 

* How in the Park beneath an old tree 
(Without design to hurt the butter, 

Or any malice to the poultry,) 


He once or twice had penn’d a sonnet ; 
Yet hoped, that he might save his bacon: 
Numbers would give their oaths upon it, 
He ne’er was for a conjurer taken.’ 


The ghostly prudes with hagged?# face 
Already had condemn’d the sinner, 
My Lady rose, and with a grace 
She smiled, and bid him come to dinner. 


*Jesu-Maria ! Madam Bridget, 
Why, what can the Viscountess mean? 
(Cried the square-hoods in woeful fidget) 
The times are alter’d quite and clean ! 
1 Groom of the Chamber. G. 2 The Steward. G, 


3 A famous highwayman hanged the week before. G 
4 Hagged, ze. the face of a witch or hag. 
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Decoram’s turn’d to mere civility ; 
Her air and all her manners shew it. 
Commend me to her affability ! 
Speak to a Commoner and Poet !’ 


[Here 500 Stanzas are lost.] 


And so God save our noble king, 

And guard us from long-winded lubbers, 
That to eternity would sing, 

And keep my Lady from her rubbers, 


ODE 


ON THE PLEASURE ARISING FROM VICISSITUDE 


Now the golden morn aloft 
Waves her dew-bespangled wing, 
With vermil cheek, and whisper soft 
She wooes the tardy Spring: 
Till April starts, and calls around 
The sleeping fragrance from the ground $ 
And lightly o’er the living scene 
Scatters his freshest, tenderest green. 


New-born flocks, in rustic dance, 
Frisking ply their feeble feet ; 
Forgetful of their wintry trance, 
The birds his presence greet : 
But chief, the sky-lark warbles high 
His trembling thrilling extasy ; 
And lessening from the dazzled sight, 
Melts into air and liquid light. 
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Yesterday the sullen year 
Saw the snowy whirlwind fly ; 
Mute was the music of the air, 
The herd stood drooping by: 
Their raptures now that wildly flow, 
No yesterday, nor morrow know ; 
*Tis man alone that joy descries 
With forward, and reverted eyes. 


Smiles on past misfortune’s brow 
Soft reflection’s hand can trace ; 
And o’er the cheek of sorrow throw 
A melancholy grace ; 
While hope prolongs our happier hour, 
Or deepest shades, that dimly lower 
And blacken round our weary way, 
Gilds with a gleam of distant day. 


Still, where rosy pleasure leads, 
See a kindred grief pursue ; 
Behind the steps that misery treads 
Approaching comfort view : 
The hues of bliss more brightly glow, 
Chastised by sabler tints of woe ; 
And blended form, with artful strife 
The strength and harmony of life. 


See the wretch, that long has tost 
On the thorny bed of pain, 
At length repair his vigour lost, 
And breathe, and walk again: 
The meanest floweret of the vale, 
The simplest note that swells the gale, 
The common sun, the air, the skies, 
To him are opening Paradise. 
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| 
TRANSLATION OF A PASSAGE 
FROM STATIUS 
/  *THEB.’ LIB. VI, V, 704-724. 


THIRD in the labours of the Disc came on, 

With sturdy step and slow, Hippomedon ; 

Artful and strong he poised the well-known weight, 
By Phlegyas warn’d, and fired by Mnestheus’ fate, 
That to avoid, and this to emulate. 

His vigorous arm he tried before he flung, 

Braced all his nerves, and every sinew strung ; 
Then with a tempest’s whirl and wary eye, 
Pursued his cast, and hurled the orb on high ; 
The orb on high tenacious of its course, 

True to the mighty arm that gave it force, 

Far overleaps all bound, and joys to see 

Its ancient lord secure of victory. 

The theatre’s green height and woody wall 
Tremble ere it precipitates its fall, 

The ponderous mass sinks in the cleaving ground, 
While vales and woods and echoing hills rebound. 
As when from A‘tna’s smoking summit broke, 
The eyeless Cyclops heaved the craggy rock ; 
Where Ocean frets beneath the dashing oar, 

And parting surges round the vessel roar ; 

*Twas there he aimed the meditated harm, 

And scarce Ulysses ’scaped his giant arm. 

A tiger’s pride the victor bore away, 

With native spots and artful labour gay, 

A shining border round the margin rolled, 

And calm’d the terrors of his claws in gold. 


CAMBRIDGE, Afay 8, 1736. 
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HYMN TO IGNORANCE 


Halt, horrors, hail! ye ever gloomy bowers, 
Ye antique fanes, and antiquated towers, 
Where rushy Camus’ slowly-winding flood 
Perpetual draws his humid train of mud ; 
Glad I revisit thy neglected reign, 

Oh, take me to thy peaceful shade again, 

But chiefly thee, whose influence breathed from 

high 
Augments the native darkness of the sky, 
Ah, Ignorance, soft salutary Power ! 
Prostrate with filial reverence I adore. 
Thrice hath Hyperion rolled his annual race, 
Since weeping I forsook thy fond embrace. 
Oh say, successful dost thou still oppose 
Thy leaden Atgis ’gainst our ancient foes ? 
Still stretch, tenacious of thy right divine, 
The massy sceptre o’er thy slumbering line? 
And dews Lethean through the land dispense, 
To steep in slumbers each benighted sense ? 
If any spark of Wit’s delusive ray 
Break out, and flash a momentary day, 
With damp, cold touch forbid it to aspire, 
And huddle up in fogs the dangerous fire. 

Oh say—she hears me not, but careless grown, 
Lethargic nods upon her ebon throne, 
Goddess, awake ! arise, alas my fears ! 

Can powers immortal feel the force of years? 
Not thus of old, with ensigns wide unfurled, 
She rode triumphant o’er the vanquished world ; 
Fierce nations owned her unresisted might, 
And all was ignorance, and all was night. 
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Oh, sacred Age; oh, times for ever lost ! 
(The schoolman’s glory, and the churchman’s boast) 
For ever gone—yet still to fancy new, 
Her rapid wings the transient scene pursue, 
And bring the buried ages back to view. 
High on her car, behold the grandam ride, 
Like old Sesostris with barbaric pride ; 
. » . a team of harnessed monarchs bend, 


° ° . ° ° . 


THE ALLIANCE OF EDUCATION 
AND GOVERNMENT 


A FRAGMENT 


Tléray @ yabé; Trav yap doday 
Ovre ww els Alday ye Tov éxheNddovra Puraéels 
THEOCRITUS 
As sickly plants betray a niggard earth, 
Whose barren bosom starves her generous birth, 
Nor genial warmth, nor genial juice retains 
Their roots to feed, and fill their verdant veins: 
And as in climes, where winter holds his reign, 
The soil, tho’ fertile, will not teem in vain, 
Forbids her gems to swell, her shades to rise, 
Nor trusts her blossoms to the churlish skies : 
So draw mankind in vain the vital airs, 
Unform’d, unfriended, by those kindly cares, 
That health and vigour to the soul impart, 
Spread the young thought, and warm the opening 
heart : 
So fond instruction on the growing power 
Of nature idly lavishes her stores, 
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If equal justice with unclouded face 

Smile not indulgent on the rising race, 

And scatter with a free tho’ frugal hand 
Light golden showers of plenty o’er the land: 
But tyranny has fix’d her empire there, 

To check their tender hopes with chilling fear, 
And blast the blooming promise of the year, 

This spacious animated scene survey, 

From where the rolling Orb, that gives the day 
His sable sons with nearer course surrounds 
To either pole, and life’s remotest bounds. 
How rude soe’er th’ exterior form we find, 
Howe’er opinion tinge the varied mind, 

Alike, to all the kind, impartial Heaven 

The sparks of truth and happiness has given : 
With sense to feel, with memory to retain, 
They follow pleasure, and they fly from pain ; 
Their judgment mends the plan their fancy draws, 
Th’ event presages, and explores the cause ; 
The soft returns of gratitude they know, 

By fraud elude, by force repell the foe ; 

While mutual wishes, mutual woes endear 
The social smile and sympathetic tear. 

Say, then, thro’ ages by what fate confined 
To different climes seem different souls assigned ? 
Here measured laws and philosophic ease 
Fix, and improve the polished arts of peace. 
There industry and gain their vigils keep, 
Command the winds, and tame th’ unwilling deep. 
Here force and hardy deeds of blood prevail : 
There languid pleasure sighs in every gale. 

Oft o’er the trembling nations from afar 
Has Scythia breath’d the living cloud of war ; 


$ 
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And, where the deluge burst, with sweepy sway, 
Their arms, their kings, their gods were roll’d away. 
As oft have issued, host impelling host, 

The blue-eyed myriads from the Baltic coast. 
The prostrate South to the destroyer yields 

Her boasted titles, and her golden fields : 

With grim delight the brood of winter view 

A brighter day, and heavens of azure hue, 

Scent the new fragrance of the breathing rose, 
And quaff the pendent vintage as it grows. 
Proud of the yoke, and pliant to the rod, 

Why yet does Asia dread a monarch’s nod, 
While European freedom still withstands 

Th’ encroaching tide, that drowns her lessening lands} 
And sees far off with an indignant groan 

Her native plains, and empires once her own? 
Can opener skies and suns of fiercer flame 
O’erpower the fire, that animates our frame : 

As lamps, that shed at eve a cheerful ray, 

Fade and expire beneath the eye of day? 

Need we the influence of the Northern star 

To string our nerves and steel our hearts to war ? 
And, where the face of nature laughs around, 
Must sickening virtue fly the tainted ground ? 
Unmanly thought ! what seasons can control, 
What fancied zone can circumscribe the soul, 
Who, conscious of the source from whence she springs, 
By reason’s light, on resolution’s wings, 

Spite of her frail companion, dauntless goes 

O’er Libya’s deserts and thro’ Zembla’s snows? 
She bids each slumb’ring energy awake, 

Another touch, another temper take, 

Suspends th’ inferior laws, that rule our clay : 
The stubborn elements confess her sway ; 
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Their little wants, their low desires, refine, 
And raise the mortal to a height divine. 

Not but the human fabric from the birth 
Imbibes a flavour of its parent earth. 
As various tracts enforce a various toil, 
The manners speak the idiom of their soil. 
An iron-race the mountain-cliffs maintain, 
Foes to the gentler genius of the plain: 
For where unwearied sinews must be found 
With side-long plough to quell the flinty ground, 
To turn the torrent’s swift-descending flood, 
To brave the savage rushing from the wood, 
What wonder, if to patient valour train’d 
They guard with spirit, what by strength they gain’d? 
And while their rocky ramparts round they see, _ 
The rough abode of want and liberty, 
(As lawless force from confidence will grow) 
Insult the plenty of the vales below? 
What wonder, in the sultry climes, that spread, 
Where Nile redundant o’er his summer-bed 
From his broad bosom life and verdure flings, 
And broods o’er Egypt with his watery wings, 
If with adventurous oar and ready sail 
The dusky people drive before the gale ; 
Or on frail floats to neighbouring cities ride, 
That rise and glitter o’er the ambient tide. 


STANZAS TO MR. BENTLEY 


In silent gaze the tuneful choir among, 

Half pleas’d, half blushing, let the muse admire, 
While Bentley leads her sister-art along, 

And bids the pencil answer to the lyre. 
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See, in their course, each transitory thought 
Fix’d by his touch a lasting essence take ; 
Each dream, in fancy’s airy colouring wrought, 

To local symmetry and life awake ! 


The tardy rhymes that used to linger on, 

To censure cold, and negligent of fame, 
In swifter measures animated run, 

And catch a lustre from his genuine flame. 


Ah! could they catch his strength, his easy grace, 
His quick creation, his unerring line ; 

The energy of Pope they might efface, 
And Dryden’s harmony submit to mine. 


But not to one in this benighted age 
Is that diviner inspiration given, 

That burns in Shakespeare’s or in Milton’s page, 
The pomp and prodigality of heaven. 


As when conspiring in the diamond’s blaze, 

The meaner gems, that singly charm the sight, 
Together dart their intermingled rays, 

And dazzle with a luxury of light.» 


Enough for me, if to some feeling breast, 
My lines a secret sympathy ¢part ; 

And as their pleasing influence flows confest, 
A sigh of soft reflection heave the heart.» 


1 A corner of the only manuscript copy, which Mr. Gray 
left of this fragment, is unfortunately torn: and though I have 
endeavoured to supply the chasm, I am not quite satisfied 
with the words which I have inserted in the third line. I print 
my additions in italics, and shall be much pleased if any reader 


finds a better supplement to this imperfect stanza.—Mason, 
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A SKETCH OF HIS OWN 
CHARACTER 


Too poor for a bribe, and too proud to importune, 

He had not the method of making a fortune ; 

Could love, and could hate, so was thought somewhat 
odd ; 

No very great Wit, he believed in a God: 

A post or a pension he did not desire, 

But left Church and State to Charles Townshend 
and Squire. 


TOPHET: AN EPIGRAM 


TuHUs Tophet looked: so grinn’d the brawling fiend, 
Whilst frighted prelates bow’d and called him friend; 
I saw them bow, and, while they wish’d him dead, 
With servile simper nod the mitred head. 

Our mother-church, with half-averted sight, 

Blush’d as she bless’d her griesly proselyte : 
Hosannahs rang through hell’s tremendous borders, 
And Satan’s self had thoughts of taking orders, 


AMATORY LINES 


WITH beauty, with pleasure surrounded, to languish— 

To weep without knowing the cause of my anguish ; 

To start from short slumbers, and wish for the 
morning— 

To close my dull eyes when I see it returning ; 

Sighs sudden and frequent, looks ever dejected— 

Words that steal from my tongue, by no meaning 
connected ! 

Ah, say, fellow-swains, how these symptoms befell me: 

They smile, but reply not—sure Delia will tell me! 
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SONG 


WRITTEN AT THE REQUEST OF MISS SPEED, THE 
THOUGHT FROM THE FRENCH 


THyRsISs, when we parted, swore 
Ere the Spring he would return— 
Ah! what means yon violet flower, 
And the bud that decks the thorn? 
*Twas the lark that upward sprung ! 
*Twas the nightingale that sung! 


Idle notes ! untimely green ! 
Why this unavailing haste? 
Western gales and skies serene 
Speak not always winter past. 
Cease, my doubts, my fears to move, 
Spare the honour of my love. 


IMPROMPTU 


OLD, and abandon’d by each venal friend, 
Here Holland formed the pious resolution 

To smuggle a'few years, and strive to mend 
A broken character and constitution, 


On this congenial spot he fixed his choice ; 

Earl Goodwin trembled for his neighbouring sand : 
Here seagulls scream, and cormorants rejoice, 

And mariners, though shipwreck’d, dread to land, 


Here reign the blustering North and blighting East, 
No tree is heard to whisper, bird to sing ; 

Yet Nature could not furnish out the feast, 
Art he invokes, new horrors stil to bring 
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Here mouldering fanes and battlements arise, 
Turrets and arches nodding to their fall, 

Unpeopled monast’ries delude our eyes, 

. And mimic desolation covers all, 


“Ah !’ said the sighing peer, ‘had Bute been true, 
Nor Mungo’s, Rigby’s, Bradshaw’s friendship vain, 

Far better scenes than these had bless’d our view, 
And realised the beauties which we feign : 


* Purged by the sword, and purified by fire, 

Then had we seen proud London’s hated walls ; 
Owls would have hooted in St. Peter’s choir, 

And foxes stunk and littered in St, Paul’s.’ 


THE CANDIDATE 
OR, THE CAMBRIDGE COURTSHIP 


WHEN sly Jemmy Twitcher had smugg’d up his face, 

With a lick of court-whitewash, and pious grimace, 

A-wooing he went, where three sisters of old 

In harmless society guttle and scold. 

‘Lord! sister,’ says Physic to Law, ‘I declare 

Such a sheep-biting look, such a pick-pocket aix ! 

Not I for the Indies ;—you know I’m no prude, 

But his name is a shame, and his eyes are so lewd! 

Then he shambles and straddles so oddly—I fear— 

No—at our time of life *twould be silly, my dear.’ 

*I don’t know,’ says Law, ‘but methinks for his 
look, 

?Tis just like the picture in Rochester’s book ; 

Then his character, Phyzzy,—his morals, —his life— 
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When she died I can’t tell, but he once had a wife. 

They say he’s no Christian, loves drinking an 
Wao? 

And all the town rings of his swearing and roaring ! 

His lying and filching, and Newgate-bird tricks ;— 

Not I, for a coronet, chariot and six.’ 

Divinity heard, between waking and dozing, 

Her sisters denying, and Jemmy proposing : 

From table she rose, and with bumper in hand, 

She stroked up her belly, and stroked down her 
band— 

‘ What a pother is here about wenching and roaring, 

Why, David loved catches, and Solomon w——g: 

Did not Israel filch from th’ Egyptians of old 

Their jewels of silver and jewels of gold? 

The prophet of Bethel, we read, told a lie: 

He drinks—so did Noah :—he swears—so do I 

To reject him for such peccadilloes were odd ;, 

Besides, he repents—for he talks aboutG .. — 


(Zo Jemmy) 
Never hang down your head, you poor penitent elf, 
Come buss me—I’ll be Mrs. Twitcher myself.’ 
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ORIENTAL ECLOGUES 


ECLOGUE I 


SELIM; OR, THE SHEPHERD’S MORAL 
Scene: 4 Valley near Bagdat.. TIME; The Morning 


‘Ye Persian maids, attend your poet’s lays, 

And hear how shepherds pass their golden days. 

Not all are blest, whom fortune’s hand sustains 
With wealth in courts, nor all that haunt the plains: 
Well may your hearts believe the truths I tell ; 4 
Tis virtue makes the bliss, where’er we dwell.’ 


Thus Selim sung, by sacred Truth inspired ; 
Nor praise, but such as Truth bestow’d, desired : 
Wise in himself, his meaning songs convey’d 
Informing morals to the shepherd maid ; WW 
Or taught the swains that surest bliss to find, 

What groves nor streams bestow, a virtuous mind. 


When sweet and blushing like a virgin bride, 
The radiant morn resumed her orient pride ; 
When wanton gales along the valleys play, 
Breathe on each flower, and bear their sweets away ; 
By Tigris’ wandering waves he sat, and sung 
This useful lesson for the fair and young. 


15 


‘Ye Persian dames,’ he said, ‘to you belong— 
Well may they please—the morals of my song: 
No fairer maids, I trust, than you are found, 
Graced with soft arts, the peopled world around ! 

VARIATIONS 


Ver. 8. No praise the youth, but hers alone desired : 
13. When sweet and odorous, like an eastern bride, 
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The morn that lights you, to your loves supplies 
Each gentler ray delicious to your eyes : 

For you those flowers her fragrant hands bestow; * 
And yours the love that kings delight to know. 

Yet think not these, all beauteous as they are, 

The best kind blessings heaven can grant the fair ! 
Who trust alone in beauty’s feeble ray 

Boast but the worth 1 Bassora’s pearls display : wo 
Drawn from the deep we own their surface bright, 
But, dark within, they drink no lustrous light : 

Such are the maids, and such the charms they boast, 
By sense unaided, or to virtue lost. 

Self-flattering sex ! your hearts believe in vain = 
That love shall blind, when once he fires, the swain; 
Or hope a lover by your faults to win, 

As spots on ermine beautify the skin : 

Who seeks secure to rule, be first her care 

Each softer virtue that adorns the fair ; “0 
Each tender passion man delights to find, 

The loved perfections of a female mind ! 


*Blest were the days when Wisdom held her reign, 
And shepherds sought her on the silent plain! 
With Truth she wedded in the secret grove, a 
Immortal Truth, and daughters bless’d their love. 
O haste, fair maids! ye Virtues, come away ! 
Sweet Peace and Plenty lead you on your way ! 


VARIATIONS 
Ver, 30. Balsora’s pearls have more of worth than they: 
31. Drawn from the deep, they sparkle to the sight, 
And all-unconscious shoot a lustrous light : 


46. The fair-eyed Truth, and daughters bless’d their 
love. 


1 The gulf of that name, famous for the pearl fishery. 
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The balmy shrub, for you shall love our shore, 
By Ind excell’d, or Araby, no more. Lo 


“Lost to our fields, for so the fates ordain, 
The dear deserters shall return again. 
Come thou, whose thoughts as limpid springs are 
clear, 
To lead the train, sweet Modesty, appear : 


Here make thy court amidst our rural scene, 55 
And shepherd girls shall own thee for their queen: 
With thee be Chastity, of all afraid, 

Distrusting all, a wise suspicious maid, 

But man the most :—not more the mountain doe 
Holds the swift falcon for her deadly foe. ba 
Cold is her breast, like flowers that drink the dew ; 
A silken veil conceals her from the view. 

No wild desires amidst thy train be known ; 

But Faith, whose heart is fix’d on one alone: 
Desponding Meekness, with her downcast eyes, © 
And friendly Pity, full of tender sighs ; 

And Love the last: by these your hearts approve 5 
These are the virtues that must lead to love.’ 


Thus sung the swain; and ancient legends say 
The maids of Bagdat verified the lay: 
Dear to the plains, the Virtues came along, 
The shepherds loved, and Selim bless’d his song. 


VARIATIONS 
Ver. 53. O come, thou Modesty, as they decree, 
The rose may then improve her blush by thee. 
69. Thus sung the swain, and eastern legends say, 
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ECLOGUE II 


HASSAN; OR, THE CAMEL DRIVER 
Scene: Zhe desert. TIME: Midday. 


IN silent horror o’er the boundless waste 
The driver Hassan with his camels past : 
QDne cruise of water on his back he bore, 
And his light scrip contain’d a scanty store ; 
A fan of painted feathers in his hand, & 
To guard his shaded face from scorching sand. 
The sultry sun had gain’d the middle sky, 
And not a tree, and not a herb was nigh ; 
The beasts with pain their dusty way pursue ; 
Shrill roar’d the winds, and dreary was the view! ™ 
With desperate sorrow wild, the affrighted man 
Thrice sigh’d, thrice struck his breast, and thus 
began : 
§Sad was the hour, and luckless was the day, 
When first from Schiraz’ walls I bent my way ! 


‘Ah ! little thought I of the blasting wind, aS 
The thirst, or pinching hunger, that I find! 
Bethink thee, Hassan, where shall thirst assuage, 
When fails this cruise, his unrelenting rage? 
Soon shall this scrip its precious load resign ; 
Then what but tears and hunger shall be thine? ™ 


‘Ye mute companions of my toils, that bear 
In all my griefs a more than equal share ! 
ere, where no springs in murmurs break away, 
Or moss-crown’d fountains mitigate the day, 


VARIATION 
Ver. t. In silent horror o’er the desert waste 
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In vain ye hope the green delights to know, oe 
Which plains more blest, or verdant vales bestow : 
Here rocks alone, and tasteless sands, are found, 
And faint and sickly winds for ever howl around. 
‘Sad was the hour, and luckless was the day, 
When first from Schiraz’ walls I bent my way! 3? 


‘ Curst be the gold and silver which persuade 
Weak men to follow far fatiguing trade ! 
The lily peace outshines the silver store, 
And life is dearer than the golden ore: 
Yet money tempts us o’er the desert brown, ad 
To every distant mart and wealthy town. 
Full oft we tempt the land, and oft the sea ; 
And are we only yet repaid by thee? 
Ah ! why was ruin so attractive made? 
Or why fond man so easily betray’d ? aa 
Why heed we not, whilst mad we haste along, 
The gentle voice of peace, or pleasure’s song? 
Or wherefore think the flowery mountain’s side, 
The fountain’s murmurs, and the valley’s pride, 
Why think we these less pleasing to behold = 
Than dreary deserts, if they lead to gold? 

* Sad was the hour, and luckless was the day, 

When first from Schiraz’ walls I bent my way! 


*O cease, my fears !—all frantic as I go, 
When thought creates unnumber’d scenes of woe, 
What if the lion in his rage I meet !— 

Oft in the dust I view his printed feet ; 

And, fearful! oft, when day’s declining light 
Yields her pale empire to the mourner night, 

By hunger roused, he scours the groaning plain, ™ 
Gaunt wolves and sullen tigers in his train; 
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Before them Death with shrieks directs their way, 

Fills the wild yell, and leads them to their prey. 
‘Sad was the hour, and luckless was the day, 
When first from Schiraz’ walls I bent my way! 


“At that dead hour the silent asp shall creep, 
If aught of rest I find, upon my sleep: 
Or some swoln serpent twist his scales around, 
And wake to anguish with a burning wound. 
Thrice happy they, the wise contented poor, se 
From lust of wealth, and dread of death secure ! 
They tempt no deserts, and no griefs they find ; 
‘Peace rules the day, where reason rules the mind. 
‘Sad was the hour, and luckless was the day, 
When first from Schiraz’ walls I bent my way! ” 


‘O hapless youth !—for she,thy love hath won, 
The tender Zara will be most undone ! 
Big swell’d my heart, and own’d the powerful maid, 
When fast she dropt her tears, as thus she said: 
«Farewell the youth whom sighs could not detain ;® 
Whom Zara’s breaking heart implored in vain ! 
Yet, as thou go’st, may every blast arise 
Weak and unfelt, as these rejected sighs ! 
Safe o’er the wild, no perils mayst thou see, 
No griefs endure, nor weep, false youth, like me.” ® 
O let me safely to the fair return, 
Say, with a kiss, she must not, shall not mourn ; 
O! let me teach my heart to lose its fears, 
Recall’d by Wisdom’s voice, and Zara’s tears.’ 


He said, and call’d on heaven to bless the day, ® 
When back to Schiraz’ walls he bent his way. 


VARIATION 
Ver. 83. Go, teach my heart to lose its painful fears. 
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ECLOGUE III 


ABRA; OR, THE GEORGIAN SULTANA 
SCENE: A Forest. TIME: The Evening 


IN Georgia’s land, where Tefflis’ towers are seen, 
Tn distant view, along the level green, 

While evening dews enrich the glittering glade, 
And the tall forests cast a longer shade, 

What time ’tis sweet o’er fields of rice to stray, 
Or scent the breathing maize at setting day ; 
Amidst the maids of Zagen’s peaceful grove, 
Emyra sung the pleasing cares of love. 


Of Abra first began the tender strain, 
Who led her youth with flocks upon the plain. 
At morn she came those willing flocks to lead, 
Where lilies rear them in the watery mead ; 
From early dawn the livelong hours she told, 
Till late at silent eve she penn’d the fold. 
Deep in the grove, beneath the secret shade, 
A various wreath of odorous flowers she made: 
Gay-motley’d pinks and sweet jonquils she chose, 
The violet blue that on the moss-bank grows; 
All sweet to sense, the flaunting rose was there ; 
The finish’d chaplet well adorn’d her hair. 


Great Abbas chanced that fated morn to stray, 
By love conducted from the chase away ; 
Among the vocal vales he heard her song, 
And sought, the vales and echoing groves among 3 


Verses 5 and 6 were inserted in the second edition. 
1 


10 


15 
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At length he found, and woo’d the rural maid ; 

She knew the monarch, and with fear obey’d. 
‘Be every youth like royal Abbas moved, 
And every Georgian maid like Abra loved !’ 


The royal lover bore her from the plain ; 
Vet still her crook and bleating flock remain : 
Oft, as she went, she backward turn’d her view, 
And bade that crook and bleating flock adieu. 
Fair happy maid ! to other scenes remove, 
To richer scenes of golden power and love! 
Go leave the simple pipe and shepherd’s strain ; 
With love delight thee, and with Abbas reign ! 
* Be every youth like royal Abbas moved, 
And every Georgian maid like Abra loved !? 


Yet, ’midst the blaze of courts, she fix’d her love 


On the cool fountain, or the shady grove ; 

Still, with the shepherd’s innocence, her mind 

To the sweet vale, and flowery mead, inclined ; 
And oft as spring renew’d the plains with flowers, 


Breathed his soft gales, and led the fragrant hours, 


With sure return she sought the sylvan scene, 

The breezy mountains, and the forests green. 

Her maids around her moved, a duteous band! 

Each bore a crook, all rural, in her hand: 

Some simple lay, of flocks and herds they sung ; 

With joy the mountain, and the forest rung. 
‘Be every youth like royal Abbas moved, 
And every Georgian maid like Abra loved !’ 


And oft the royal lover left the care 
And thorns of state, attendant on the fair ; 
Oft to the shades and low-roof’d cots retired, 
Or sought the vale where first his heart was fired ; 
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A russet mantle, like a swain, he wore, 

And thought of crowns, and busy courts, no more. 
‘Be every youth like royal Abbas moved, 
And every Georgian maid like Abra loved !’ - 


Blest was the life that royal Abbas led: 
Sweet was his love, and innocent his bed. 
What if in wealth the noble maid excel? 
The simple shepherd girl can love as well. 
Let those who rule on Persia’s jewel’d throne Mee 
Be famed for love, and gentlest love alone ; 
Or wreathe, like Abbas, full of fair renown, 
The lover’s myrtle with the warrior’s crown. 
O happy days! the maids around her say ; 
O haste, profuse of blessings, haste away ! ay 
‘Be every youth like royal Abbas moved, 
And every Georgian maid like Abra loved !’ 


ECLOGUE IV 


AGIB AND SECANDER; OR, THE 
FUGITIVES 


SCENE: 4 mountain in Circassia, TIME: Midnight 


In fair Circassia, where, to love inclined, 

Each swain was blest, for every maid was kind ; 

At that still hour, when awful midnight reigns, 

And none, but wretches, haunt the twilight plains ; 
What time the moon had hung her lamp on high, ° 
And pas* in radiance through the cloudless sky ; 
Sad, o’er the dews, two brother shepherds fled, 
Where wildering fear and desperate sorrow led: 
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Fast as they press’d their flight, behind them lay 
Wide ravaged plains, and valleys stole away : 
Along the mountain’s bending sides they ran, 
Till, faint and weak, Secander thus began. 


SECANDER 

O stay thee, Agib, for my feet deny, 
No longer friendly to my life, to fly. 
Friend of my heart, O turn thee and survey ! a 
Trace our sad flight through all its length of way ! 
And first review that long extended plain, 
And yon wide groves, already past with pain ! 
Yon ragged cliff, whose dangerous path we tried ! 
And, last, this lofty mountain’s weary side ! od 


AGIB 

Weak as thou art, yet, hapless, must thou know 
The toils of flight, or some severer woe ! 
Still, as I haste, the Tartar shouts behind, 
And shrieks and sorrows load the saddening wind: 
In rage of heart, with ruin in his hand, a 
He blasts our harvests, and deforms our land. 
Yon citron grove, whence first in fear we came, 
Droops its fair honours to the conquering flame: 
Far fly the swains, like us, in deep despair, 
And leave to ruffian bands their fleecy care. ws 


SECANDER 

Unhappy land, whose blessings tempt the sword, 
In vain, unheard, thou call’st thy Persian lord ! 
In vain thou court’st him, helpless, to thine aid, 
To shield the shepherd, and protect the maid ! 
Far off, in thoughtless indolence resign’d, wed 
Soft dreams of love and pleasure soothe his mind: 
*Midst fair sultanas lost in idle joy, 
No wars alarm him, and no fears annoy. 
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AGIB 

Yet these green hills, in summer’s sultry heat, 
Have lent the monarch oft a cool retreat. i 
Sweet to the sight is Zabran’s flowery plain, 
And once by maids and shepherds loved in vain ! 
No more the virgins shall delight to rove 
By Sargis’ banks, or Irwan’s shady grove 3 
On Tarkie’s mountain catch the cooling gale, ne 
Or breathe the sweets of Aly’s flowery vale: 
Fair scenes ! but, ah ! no more with peace possest, 
With ease alluring, and with plenty blest ! 
No more the shepherds’ whitening tents appear, 
Nor the kind products of a bounteous year ; 
No more the date, with snowy blossoms crown’d ! 
But ruin spreads her baleful fires around, 


SECANDER 
In vain Circassia boasts her spicy groves, 
For ever famed for pure and happy loves : 
In vain she boasts her fairest of the fair, 5S 
Their eyes’ blue languish, and their golden hair ! 
Those eyes in tears their fruitless grief must send ; 
Those hairs the Tartar’s cruel hand shall rend. 


AGIB 
Ye Georgian swains, that piteous learn from far 
Circassia’s ruin, and the waste of war; 
Some weightier arms than crooks and staves prepare, 
To shield your harvests, and defend your fair : 
The Turk and Tartar like designs pursue, 
Fix’d to destroy, and steadfast to undo. 


60 


VARIATIONS 
Ver. 49. No more the shepherds’ whitening seats appear, 
sr. No more the dale, with snowy blossoms crown’d} 
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Wild as his land, in native deserts bred, & 
By lust incited, or by malice led, 

The villain Arab, as he prowls for prey, 

Oft marks with blood and wasting flames the way ; 
Yet none so cruel as the Tartar foe, 
To death inured, and nurst in scenes of woe, 70 


He said; when loud along the vale was heard 
A shriller shriek, and nearer fires appear’d : 
The affrighted shepherds, through the dews of night, 
Wide o’er the moonlight hills renew’d their flight. 


END OF THE ECLOGUES 


ODES 


ODE TO PITY 


O THOU, the friend of man, assign’d 

With balmy hands his wounds to bind, 
And charm his frantic woe: 

When first Distress, with dagger keen, 

Broke forth to waste his destined scene, 
His wild unsated foe ! 


By Pella’s? bard, a magic name, 
By all the griefs his thought could frame, 
Receive my humble rite: 
Long, Pity, let the nations view ba 
Thy sky-worn robes of tenderest blue, 
And eyes of dewy light ! 
1 Euripides, of whom Aristotle pronounces, on a comparison 


of him with Sophocles, that he was the greater master of the 
tender passions, 7 TpayiKWTepos. 


s 
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But wherefore need I wander wide 
To old Ilissus’ distant side, 
Deserted stream, and mute ? he 
Wild Arun? too has heard thy strains, 
And Echo, midst my native plains, 
Been soothed by Pity’s lute. 


There first the wren thy myrtles shed 

On gentlest Otway’s infant head, - 
To him thy cell was shown ; 

And while he sung the female heart, 

With youth’s soft notes unspoil’d by art, 
Thy turtles mix’d their own. 


Come, Pity, come, by Fancy’s aid, = 
E’en now my thoughts, relenting maid, _ 

Thy temple’s pride design : 
Its southern site, its truth complete, 
Shall raise a wild enthusiast heat 

In all who view the shrine. = 


There Picture’s toils shall well relate 

How chance, or hard involving fate, 
O’er mortal bliss prevail : 

The buskin’d Muse shall near her stand, 

And sighing prompt her tender hand, 
With each disastrous tale. 


& 


There let me oft, retired by day, 
In dreams of passion melt away, 
Allow’d with thee to dwell: 
There waste the mournful lamp of night, 
Till, Virgin, thou again delight 
To hear a British shell ! 


1 The river Arun runs by the village of Trotton in Sussex, 
where Otway had his birth. 
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ODE TO FEAR 


THOUv, to whom the world unknown, 
With all its shadowy shapes, is shown ; 
Who seest, appall’d the unreal scene, 
While Fancy lifts the veil between : 

Ah Fear! ah frantic Fear ! 

I see, I see thee near. 
I know thy hurried step, thy haggard eye ! 
Like thee I start ; like thee disorder’d fly. 
For, lo, what monsters in thy train appear ! 
Danger, whose limbs of giant mould 
What mortal eye can fix’d behold? 
Who stalks his round, an hideous form, 
Howling amidst the midnight storm ; 
Or throws him on the ridgy steep 
Of some loose hanging rock to sleep : 
And with him thousand phantoms join’d, 
Who prompt to deeds accursed the mind: 
And those, the fiends, who near allied, 
O’er Nature’s wounds, and wrecks, preside; 
Whilst Vengeance, in the lurid air, 
Lifts her red arm, exposed and bare: 
On whom that ravening? brood of Fate, 
Who lap the blood of sorrow, wait : 
Who, Fear, this ghastly train can see, 
And look not madly wild, like thee? 


EPODE 


In earliest Greece, to thee, with partial choice, 
The grief-full Muse addrest her infant tongue ; 


The maids and matrons, on her awful voice, 
Silent and pale, in wild amazement hung. 


10 


15 


20 


1 Alluding to the Kivas &puxrous of Sophocles. Sée the 


Electra. 
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Yet he, the bard! who first invoked thy name, a 
Disdain’d in Marathon its power to feel : 

For not alone he nursed the poet’s flame, 
But reach’d from Virtue’s hand the patriot’s steel. 


But who is he whom later garlands grace, 
Who left a while o’er Hybla’s dews to rove, sg 
With trembling eyes thy dreary steps to trace, 
Where thou and furies shared the baleful grove? 


Wrapt in thy cloudy veil, the incestuous? queen 
Sigh’d the sad call* her son and husband heard, 
When once alone it broke the silent scene, fod 
And he the wretch of Thebes no more appear’d. 


O Fear, I know thee by my throbbing heart : 

Thy withering power inspired each mournful line: 
Though gentle Pity claim her mingled part, 

Yet all the thunders of the scene are thine ! ee 


ANTISTROPHE 
Thou who such weary lengths hast past, 
Where wilt thou rest, mad Nymph, at last ? 
Say, wilt thou shroud in haunted cell, 
Where gloomy Rape and Murder dwell? 
Or, in some hollow’d seat, Ae 
*Gainst which the big waves beat, 
Hear drowning seamen’s cries, in tempests brought ? 
Dark power, with shuddering meek submitted thought, 


1 ANschylus, 2 Jocasta. 
s ovd” ér’ dpuper Bon, 
"Hy perv ow’ Pb-yéua & ekaldvns rivds 
Owvter atrév, dare wavras dpbias 
Zrfjoat PbBw Seicavras ekalpyns rplyas. 
See the @d74. Colon. of Sophocles. 
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Be mine to read the visions old elt Ga: 
Which thy awakening bards have told: - 
And, lest thou meet my blasted view, 

Hold each strange tale devoutly true ; 

Ne’er be I found, by thee o’erawed, 

In that thrice hallow’d eve, abroad, 

When ghosts, as cottage maids believe, oe 
Their pebbled beds permitted leave ; 

And goblins haunt, from fire, or fen, 

Or mine, or flood, the walks of men! 


O thou, whose spirit most possess’d 
The sacred seat of Shakespeare’s breast ! vd 
By all that from thy prophet broke, 
In thy divine emotions spoke ; 
Hither again thy fury deal, 
Teach me but once like him to feel ; 
His cypress wreath my meed decree, Sl 
And I, O Fear, will dwell with thee! ‘ 


ODE TO SIMPLICITY 


O THOU, by Nature taught, 

To breathe her genuine thought, 
In numbers warmly pure, and sweetly strong ; 

Who first, on mountains wild, 

In Fancy, loveliest child, . 
Thy babe, or Pleasure’s, nursed the powers of song ! 


Thou, who, with hermit heart, 
Disdain’st the wealth of art, 

And gauds, and pageant weeds, and trailing pall ; 
But comest a decent maid, 10 
In attic robe array’d, 

O chaste, unboastful Nymph, to thee I call! 


ODES 


By all the honey’d store 
On Hybla’s thymy shore ; 
By all her blooms, and mingled murmurs dear ; 
By her? whose lovelorn woe, 
In evening musings slow, 
Soothed sweetly sad Electra’s poet’s ear : 


By old Cephisus deep, 
Who spread his wavy sweep, 
In warbled wanderings, round thy green retreat ; 
On whose enamel’d side, 
When holy Freedom died, 
No equal haunt allured thy future feet. 


O sister meek of Truth, 
To my admiring youth, 
Thy sober aid and native charms infuse ! 
The flowers that sweetest breathe, 
Though Beauty cull’d the wreath, 
Still ask thy hand to range their order’d hues. 


While Rome could none esteem 
But virtue’s patriot theme, 
You loved her hills, and led her laureat band : 
But staid to sing alone 
To one distinguish’d throne ; 
And turn’d thy face, and fled her alter’d land. 


No more, in hall or bower, 
The Passions own thy power ; 
Love, only Love her forceless numbers mean : 
For thou hast left her shrine ; 
Nor olive more, nor vine, 
Shall gain thy feet to bless the servile scene. 
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35 


1 The dydWy, or nightingale, for which Sophocles seems to 


bave entertained a peculiar fondness, 
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Though taste, though genius, bless 
To some divine excess, 
Faints the cold work till thou inspire the whole ; & 
What each, what all supply, 
May court, may charm, our eye ; 
Thou, only thou, canst raise the meeting soul ! 


Of these let others ask, 

To aid some mighty task, oy 
I only seek to find thy temperate vale $ 

Where oft my reed might sound 

To maids and shepherds round, 
And all thy sons, O Nature, learn my tale. 


ODE ON THE POETICAL CHARACTER 
As once—if, not with light regard, 
I read aright that gifted bard 
—Him whose school above the rest 
His loveliest elfin queen has blest 3 
One, only one, unrival’d? fair, = 
Might hope the magic girdle wear, 
At solemn turney hung on high, 
The wish of each love-darting eye ; 


Lo ! to each other nymph, in turn, applied, 

As if, in air unseen, some hovering hand, ad 
Some chaste and angel friend to virgin fame, 

With whisper’d spell had burst the starting band, 
It left unblest her loathed dishonour’d side ; 

Happier, hopeless Fair, if never 

Her baffled hand, with vain endeavour, te 
Had touch’d that fatal zone to her denied ! 


1 Florimel. See Spenser, Tae 4th, 


ODES 


Young Fancy thus, to me divinest name, 


To whom, prepared and bathed in heaven, 


The cest of amplest power is given : 
To few the godlike gift assigns, 
To gird their blest prophetic loins, 
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And gaze her visions wild, and feel unmix’d her fame! 


The band, as fairy legends say, 

Was wove on that creating day, 

When He, who call’d with thought to birth 
Yon tented sky, this laughing earth, 
And dress’d with springs and forests tall, 
And pour’d the main engirting all, 

Long by the loved enthusiast woo’d, 
Himself in some diviner mood, 
Retiring, sat with her alone, 

And placed her on his sapphire throne ; 
The whiles, the vaulted shrine around, 
Seraphic wires were heard to sound, 
Now sublimest triumph swelling, 

Now on love and mercy dwelling ; 

And she, from out the veiling cloud, 
Breathed her magic notes aloud : 

And thou, thou rich-hair’d youth of morn, 
And all thy subject life was born ! 

The dangerous passions kept aloof, 

Far from the sainted growing woof: 

But near it sat ecstatic Wonder, 
Listening the deep applauding thunder ; 
And Truth, in sunny vest array’d, 

By whose the tarsel’s eyes were made ; 
All the shadowy tribes of mind, 

In braided dance, the murmurs join’d, 
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And all the bright uncounted powers 

Who feed on heaven’s ambrosial flowers. ~ 
—Where is the bard whose soul can now 

Its high presuming hopes avow ? 

Where he who thinks, with rapture blind, 

This hallow’d work for him design’d? 


High on some cliff, to heaven up-piled, Le 
Of rude access, of prospect wild, 
Where, tangled round the jealous steep, 
Strange shades o’erbrow the valleys deep, 
And holy Genii guard the rock, 
Its glooms embrown, its springs unlock, kd 
While on its rich ambitious head, 
An Eden, like his own, lies spread : 
I view that oak, the fancied glades among, 
By which as Milton lay, his evening ear, 
From many a cloud that dropp’d ethereal dew, oe 
Nigh sphered in heaven, its native strains could hear; 
On which that ancient trump he reach’d was hung : 
Thither oft, his glory greeting, 
From Waller’s myrtle shades retreating, 
With many a vow from Hope’s aspiring tongue, 
My trembling feet his guiding steps pursue ; 
In vain—Such bliss to one alone, 
Of all the sons of soul, was known ; 
And Heaven, and Fancy, kindred powers, 
Have now o’erturn’d the inspiring bowers ; 4 
Or curtain’d close such scene from every future view. 
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- ODE 
WRITTEN IN THE BEGINNING OF THE YEAR 1746, 


How sleep the brave, who sink to rest, 

By all their country’s wishes bless’d ! 

When Spring, with dewy fingers cold, 
Returns to deck their hallow’d mould, 

She there shall dress a sweeter sod ~ 
Than Fancy’s feet have ever trod. 


By fairy hands their knell is rung ; 

By forms unseen their dirge is sung ; 

There Honour comes, a pilgrim gray, 

To bless the turf that wraps their clay ; y 
And Freedom shall a while repair, 

To dwell a weeping hermit there ! 


ODE TO MERCY 


STROPHE 
O Tuov, who sit’st a smiling bride 
By Valour’s arm’d and awful side, 

Gentlest of sky-born forms, and best adored ; 
Who oft with songs, divine to hear, 
Winn’st from his fatal grasp the spear, 

And hid’st in wreaths of flowers his bloodless sword ! 
Thou who, amidst the deathful field, 

By godlike chiefs alone beheld, 

Oft with thy bosom bare art found, 

Pleading for him the youth who sinks to ground: 
See, Mercy, see, with pure and loaded hands, 
Before thy shrine my country’s genius stands, 

And decks thy altar still, though pierced with many 

a wound, 
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ANTISTROPHE 

When he whom even our joys provoke, 

The fiend of nature join’d his yoke, is 
And rush’d in wrath to make our isle his prey ; 

Thy form, from out thy sweet abode, ’ 

O’ertook him on his blasted road, 
And stopp’d his wheels, and look’d his rage away. 

I see recoil his sable steeds, 

That bore him swift to salvage deeds, 
Thy tender melting eyes they own ; 
O maid, for all thy love to Britain shown, 

Where Justice bars her iron tower, 

To thee we build a roseate bower ; cad 
Thou, thou shalt rule our queen, and share our 

monarch’s throne ! 


ODE TO LIBERTY 


STROPHE 
WHO shall awake the Spartan fife, 
And call in solemn sounds to life, 
The youths, whose locks divinely spreading, 
Like vernal hyacinths in sullen hue, 
At once the breath of fear and virtue shedding, 5 
Applauding Freedom loved of old to view? 
What new Alczeus}, fancy-blest, 
Shall sing the sword, in myrtles drest, 
Alluding to that beautiful fragment wrongly attributed t 
Alczus (see Farnell’s Greek Lyric Poets, p. 380): 
Ev puprov kdadl 76 Eigpos popjcw, 
Qorep Apudécos x Apioroyelrwr, 
Ore Tov Tvpavvoy Kraverny, 
Icovéuous 7’ AOjvas érouncarny. 
Pitta” Apusdi ob rt wov réOvnxas, 
Nijoots 0 év paxdpwr ce pacw evar, 
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At Wisdom’s shrine awhile its flame concealing, 
(What place so fit to seal a deed renown’d ?) 19 
Till she her brightest lightnings round revealing, 
It leap’din glory forth, and dealt her prompted wound! 

O goddess, in that feeling hour, 
When most its sounds would court thy ears, 
Let not my shell’s misguided power? a 
E’er draw thy sad, thy mindful tears. 
No, Freedom, no, I will not tell 
How Rome, before thy weeping face, 
With heaviest sound, a giant-statue, fell, 
Push’d by a wild and artless race a 
From off its wide ambitious base, 
When Time his northern sons of spoil awoke, 
And all the blended work of strength and grace, 
With many a rude repeated stroke, 
And many a barbarous yell, to thousand fragments 
broke. ~ 


Iva rep moddxns Axirevs, 

Tudetinv re daciv Acoundea, 

Ey piprov kdhadl 76 Eidos popjcw, 
Domrep Apuddcios x’ Apioroyelrwr, 
Or’ A@nvalns év Ovcias 

Avépa Tupavvov Immapyxov éxawéryy, 
Ailes op@v Kréos Ecoerat Kar’ alav, 
Pirral?’ Apudd.os « Apicroyeltwr, 
Or. réyv Tipavvov KTayeToy, 
Icovéuous 7’ AOjvas éroincaror. 


1 My ph tadra Adywuev, & Sdxpvor ipyarye Anot. 
Callimachus, Hymn to Demeter 


{ 
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EPODE 


Vet, even where’er the least appear’d, 

The admiring world thy hand revered ; 
Still ’midst the scatter’d states around, 
Some remnants of her strength were found ; 
They saw, by what escaped the storm, 
How wondrous rose her perfect form ; 

How in the great, the labour’d whole, 
Each mighty master pour’d his soul ! 

For sunny Florence, seat of art, . 
Beneath her vines preserved a part, 

Till they, whom Science loved to name, 

(O who could fear it ?) quench’d her flame. 
And lo, an humbler relic laid 

In jealous Pisa’s olive shade! 

See small Marino? joins the theme, 

Though least, not last in thy esteem : 
Strike, louder strike the ennobling strings 
To those,? whose merchant sons were kings ; 
To him,* who, deck’d with pearly pride, 

In Adria weds his green-hair’d bride ; 

Hail, port of glory, wealth, and pleasure, 
Ne’er let me change this Lydian measure: 
Nor e’er her former pride relate, 

To sad Liguria’s5 bleeding state. 

Ah no! more pleased thy haunts I seek, 

On wild Helvetia’s® mountains bleak : 
(Where, when the favour’d of thy choice, 
The daring archer heard thy voice ; 


1 The family of the Medici. 
2 The little republic of San Marino. 3 The Venetians, 
4 The Doge of Venice. 5 Genoa, § Switzerland. 
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Forth from his eyrie roused in dread, 

The ravening eagle northward fled) : / 
Or dwell in willow’d meads more near, _ 
With those to whom thy stork is-dear : 
Those whom the rod of Alva bruised, 
Whose crown a British queen refused ! 
The magic works, thou feel’st the strains, 
One holier name alone remains ; 

The perfect spell shall then avail, 

Hail, nymph, adored by Britain, hail ! 


ANTISTROPHE - 
Beyond the measure vast of thought, 
The works the wizard Time has wrought ! Se 
The Gaul, ’tis held of antique story, 
Saw Britain linked to his now adverse strand, 
No sea between, nor cliff sublime and hoary, 
He pass’d with unwet feet through all our land. 
To the blown Baltic then, they say, ” 
The wild waves found another way, 
Where Orcas howls, his wolfish mountains rounding ; 
Till all the banded west at once ’gan rise. 
A wide wild storm even nature’s self confounding, 
Withering her giant sons with strange uncouth 
surprise. he 
This pillar’d earth so firm and wide, 
By winds and inward labours torn, 
In thunders dread was push’d aside, 
And down the shouldering billows borne. 
And see, like gems, her laughing train, 
The little isles on every side, 
Mona, once hid from those who search the main, 
Where thousand elfin shapes abide, 
And Wight who checks the westering tide, 
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For thee consenting heaven has each bestow’d, 


A fair attendant on her sovereign pride : 
To thee this blest divorce she owed, 


For thou hast made her vales thy loved, thy last 


abode ! 


SECOND EPODE 


Then too, ’tis said, an hoary pile, 

*Midst the green navel of our isle, 

Thy shrine in some religious wood, 

O soul-enforcing goddess, stood ! 

There oft the painted native’s feet 

Were wont thy form celestial meet : 

Though now with hopeless toil we trace 

Time’s backward rolls, to find its place ; 

Whether the fiery-tressed Dane, 

Or Roman’s self o’erturn’d the fane, 

Or in what heaven-left age it fell, 

*Twere hard for modern song to tell. 

Yet still, if Truth those beams infuse, 

Which guide at once, and charm the Muse, 

Beyond yon braided clouds that lie, 

Paving the light embroider’d sky, 

Amidst the bright pavilion’d plains, 

The beauteous model still remains. 

There, happier than in islands blest, 

Or bowers by spring or Hebe drest, 

The chiefs who fill our Albion’s story, 

In warlike weeds, retired in glory, 

Here their consorted Druids sing 

Their triumphs to the immortal string. 
How may the poet now unfold 

What never tongue or numbers told? 
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How learn delighted, and amazed, 

What hands unknown that fabric raised? 

Even now before his favour’d eyes, 

In gothic pride, it seems to rise ! 

Yet Greecia’s graceful orders join, 

Majestic through the mix’d design : 

The secret builder knew to choose 

Each sphere-found gem of richest hues 

Whate’er heaven’s purer mould contains 

When nearer suns emblaze its veins 

There on the walls the patriot’s sight 

May ever hang with fresh delight, 

And, graved with some prophetic rage, 

Read Albion’s fame through every age. 
Ye forms divine, ye laureat band, 

That near her inmost altar stand ! 

Now soothe her to her blissful train 

Blithe Concord’s social form to gain: 

Concord, whose myrtle wand can steep 

Even Anger’s bloodshot eyes in sleep ; 

Before whose breathing bosom’s balm 

Rage drops his steel, and storms grow calm: 

Her let our sires and matrons hoar 

Welcome to Britain’s ravaged shore ; 

Our youths, enamour’d of the fair, 

Play with the tangles of her hair, 

Till, in one loud applauding sound, 

The nations shout to her around, 

O how supremely art thou blest, 

Thou, lady—thou shalt rule the west ! 
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COLLINS’S POEMS 
ODE TO A LADY - 


ON THE DEATH OF COLONEL ROSS, IN THE ACTION 
OF FONTENOY. WRITTEN IN MAY, 1745 


Ver. 


WHILE, lost to all his former mirth, 
Britannia’s genius bends to earth, 
And mourns the fatal day : 
While stain’d with blood he strives to tear 
Unseemly from his sea-green hair = 
The wreaths of cheerful May: 


The thoughts which musing Pity pays, 
And fond Remembrance loves to raise, 
Your faithful hours attend ; 
Still Fancy, to herself unkind, Ww 
Awakes to grief the soften’d mind, 
And points the bleeding friend. 


By rapid Scheld’s descending wave 
His country’s vows shall bless the grave, 
Where’er the youth is laid: a8 
That sacred spot the village hind 
With every sweetest turf shall bind, 
And Peace protect the shade. 


Blest youth, regardful of thy doom, 
Aérial hands shall build thy tomb, a! 


VARIATIONS 
4. While sunk in grief he strives to tear 
1g. E’en now regardful of his doom 
Applauding Honour haunts his tomb, 
With shadowy trophies crown’d : 
Whilst Freedom's form beside her roves, 
Majestic through the twilight groves, 
And calls her heroes round. 
zg. O’er him, whose doom thy virtues grieve, 
Aérial forms shall sit at eve, 
And bend the pensive head ; 
And, fallen to save his injured land, 
Imperial Honour’s awful hand 
Shall point his lonely bed. 


ODES 


With shadowy trophies crown’d ; 
Whilst Honour bathed in tears shall rove 
To sigh thy name through every grove, 

And call his heroes round. 


The warlike dead of every age,.. 
Who fill the fair recording page, 
Shall leave their sainted rest ; 
And, half reclining on his spear, 
Each wondering chief by turns appear, 
To hail the blooming guest : 


Old Edward’s sons, unknown to yield, 

Shall crowd from Cressy’s laurel’d field, 
And gaze with fix’d delight ; 

Again for Britain’s wrongs they feel, 

Again they snatch the gleamy steel, 
And wish the avenging fight. 


But lo, where, sunk in deep despair, 

Her garments torn, her bosom bare 
Impatient Freedom lies ! 

Her matted tresses madly spread, 

To every sod, which wraps the dead, 
She turns her joyless eyes. 


Ne’er shall she leave that lowly ground 

Till notes of triumph bursting round 
Proclaim her reign restored : 

Till William seek the sad retreat, 

And, bleeding at her sacred feet, 
Present the sated sword. 


VARIATION 
Ver. 31. Old Edward’s sons, untaught to yield, 


ie) ¢ 


4“ 
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If, weak to soothe so soft a heart, 

These pictured glories nought impart, bs 
To dry thy constant tear: 

If yet, in Sorrow’s distant eye, 

Exposed and pale thou see’st him lie, 
Wild War insulting near: 


Where’er from time thou court’st relief, 56 
The Muse shall still, with social grief, 
Her gentlest promise keep ; 
Even humbled Harting’s cottaged vale! 
Shall learn the sad repeated tale, 
And bid her shepherds weep. “d 


ODE TO EVENING 


IF aught of oaten stop, or pastoral song, 

May hope, chaste Eve, to soothe thy modest ear, 
Like thy own brawling springs, 
Thy springs, and dying gales ; 


O nymph reserved, while now the bright-hair’d sun § 
Sits in yon western tent, whose cloudy skirts, 

With brede ethereal wove, 

O’erhang his wavy bed: 


Now air is hush’d, save where the weak-eyed bat 
With short shrill shriek flits by on leathern wing; ™ 
Or where the beetle winds 
His small but sullen horn, 


VARIATIONS 
Ver. 49. If, drawn by all a lover's art, 
2. May hope, O pensive Eve, to soothe thine ear. 
3- Like thy own solemn springs, 
g- While air is hush’d, save where the weak-eyed bat 


Harting, a village adjoining the parish of Trotton, and 
about two miles distant from it. 
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As oft he rises ’midst the twilight path, 

Against the pilgrim borne in heedless hum : 
Now teach me, maid composed, a: 
To breathe some soften’d strain, 


Whose numbers, stealing through thy darkening vale, 
May not unseemly with its stillness suit ; 

As, musing slow, I hail 

Thy genial loved return ! > 


For when thy folding-star arising shows 

His paly circlet, at his warning lamp 
The fragrant Hours, and Elves 
Who slept in buds the day, 


And many a Nymph who wreathes her brows with: 
sedge, = 
And sheds the freshening dew, and, lovelier still, 
The pensive Pleasures sweet, 
Prepare thy shadowy car. 


Then let me rove some wild and heathy scene ; 

Or find some ruin, ’midst its dreary dells, = 
Whose walls more awful nod 
By thy religious gleams, 


Or, if chill blustering winds, or driving rain, 
Prevent my willing feet, be mine the hut, 
That from the mountain’s side, 
Views wilds, and swelling floods, 


VARIATIONS 
Ver. 24. Who slept in flowers the day, 
29. Then lead, calm votvess, where some sheety lake 
Cheers the lone heath, or some time-hallow’d pile, 
9% Or upland fallows grey, 
Reflect its last cool gleam. 
33- But when chill blustering winds, or driving rain, 
Forbid my willing feet, be mine the hut, 
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And hamlets brown, and dim-discover’d spires ;_. 
And hears their simple bell, and marks o’er all , 

Thy dewy fingers draw 

The gradual dusky veil. oa 


While Spring shall pour his showers, as oft he wont, 
And bathe thy breathing tresses, meekest Eve !) 
While Summer loves to sport 
Beneath thy lingering light ; 


While sallow Autumn fills thy lap with leaves;  ® 
‘Or Winter, yelling through the troublous air, 
Affrights thy shrinking train, 
And rudely rends thy robes ; 


‘So long, regardful of thy quiet rule, 

Shall Fancy, Friendship, Science, smiling Peace, ™ 
Thy gentlest influence own, 
And love thy favourite name! 


ODE TO PEACE 


O THOU, who bad’st thy turtles bear 

Swift from his grasp thy golden hair, 
And sought’st thy native skies ; 

When War, by vultures drawn from far, 

To Britain bent his iron car, 8 
And bade his storms arise ! 


VARIATION 
Wer. 49. So long, sure-found beneath the sylvan shed, 
Shall Fancy, Friendship, Science, rose-lipp’d Health, 
Thy gentlest influence own, 
And hymn thy favourite name! 


ODES 


Tired of his rude tyrannic sway, 
Our youth shall fix some festive day, 
His sullen shrines to burn : 
But thou who hear’st the turning spheres, 
What sounds may charm thy partial ears, 
And gain thy blest return ! 


O Peace, thy injured robes up-bind ! 
O rise ! and leave not one behind 
Of all thy beamy train ; 
The British Lion, goddess sweet, 
Lies stretch’d on earth to kiss thy feet, 
And own thy holier reign. 


Let others court thy transient smile, 

But come to grace thy western isle, 
By warlike Honour led ; 

And, while around her ports rejoice, 

While all her sons adore thy choice, 
With him for ever wed! 


THE MANNERS 
AN ODE 


FAREWELL, for clearer ken design’d, 
The dim-discover’d tracts of mind ; 
Truths which, from action’s paths retired, 
My silent search in vain required ; 

No more my sail that deep explores ; 

No more I search those magic shores ; 
What regions part the world of soul, 

Or whence thy streams, Opinion, roll : 
If e’er I round such fairy field, 

Some power impart the spear and shield, 
At which the wizard Passions fly ; 

By which the giant Follies die! 


10 


15 
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Farewell the porch whose roof is seen 
Arch’d with the enlivening olive’s green : 
Where Science, prank’d in tissued vest, 
By Reason, Pride, and Fancy drest, 
Comes, like a bride, so trim array’d, 

To wed with Doubt in Plato’s shade ! 


Youth of the quick uncheated sight, 
Thy walks, Observance, more invite ! 
O thou who lov’st that ampler range, 
Where life’s wide prospects round thee change, 
And, with her mingling sons allied, 
Throw’st the prattling page aside, 
To me, in converse sweet, impart 
To read in man the native heart ; 
To learn, where Science sure is found, 
From nature as she lives around ; 
And, gazing oft her mirror true, 
By turns each shifting image view ! 
Till meddling Art’s officious lore 
Reverse the lessons taught before ; 
Alluring from a safer rule, 
To dream in her enchanted school : 
Thou, Heaven, whate’er of great we boast, 
Hast blest this social science most. 


Retiring hence to thoughtful cell, 
As Fancy breathes her potent spell, 
Not vain she finds the charmful task, 
In pageant quaint, in motley mask ; 
Behold, before her musing eyes, 
The countless Manners round her rise 3 
While, ever varying as they pass, 
To some Contempt applies her glass : 


ODES 307 


With these the white-robed maids combine; “ 
And those the laughing satyrs join ! 

But who is he whom now she views, 

In robe of wild contending hues? 

Thou by the Passions nursed, I greet 

‘The comic sock that binds thy feet ! Ls 
O Humour, thou whose name is known 

To Britain’s favour’d isle alone: 

Me too amidst thy band admit ; 

There where the young-eyed healthful Wit, 
(Whose jewels in his crisped hair ve 
Are placed each other’s beams to share ; 

Whom no delights from thee divide) 

In laughter loosed, attends thy side. 


By old Miletus,’ who so long 
Has ceased his love-inwoven song ; ve 
By all you taught the Tuscan maids, 
In changed Italia’s modern shades ; 
By him? whose knight’s distinguish’d name 
Refined a nation’s lust of fame ; 
Whose tales e’en now, with echoes sweet, oF 
Castilia’s Moorish hills repeat ; 
Or him® whom Seine’s blue nymphs deplore, 
In watchet weeds on Gallia’s shore ; 
Who drew the sad Sicilian maid, 
By virtues in her sire betray’d, WY 
O Nature boon, from whom proceed 
Each forceful thought, each prompted deed 5 


1 Alluding to the Milesian tales, some of the earliest 
memances, 2 Cervantes. 

3 Monsieur Le Sage, author of the ncomparable Adventures 
-of Gil Blas de Santillane, who died in Paris in the year 1745. 
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If but'from thee I hope to feel, 

On all my heart imprint thy seal ! 

Let some retreating cynic find 

Those oft-turn’d scrolls I leave behind : 
The Sports and I this hour agree, 

To rove thy scene-full world with thee ! 


THE PASSIONS 

AN ODE FOR MUSIC 
WHEN Music, heavenly maid, was young, 
While yet in early Greece she sung, 
The Passions oft, to hear her shell, 
Throng’d around her magic cell, 
Exulting, trembling, raging, fainting, 
Possest beyond the Muse’s painting : 
By turns they felt the glowing mind 
Disturb’d, delighted, raised, refined ; 
Till once, ’tis said, when all were fired, 
Fill’d with fury, rapt, inspired, 
From the supporting myrtles round 
They snatch’d her instruments of sound ; 
And, as they oft had heard apart 
Sweet lessons of her forceful art, 
Each (for Madness ruled the hour) 
Would prove his own expressive power. 


First Fear his hand, its skill to try, 
Amid the chords bewilder’d laid, 
And back recoil’d, he knew not why, 
F’en at the sound himself had made. 
Next Anger rush’d ; his eyes on fire, 
In lightnings own’d his secret stings ; 
In one rude clash he struck the lyre, 


And swept with hurried hand the strings, 


16 


LB 
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With woful measures wan Despair 
Low, sullen sounds his grief beguiled ; 
A solemn, strange, and mingled air 
Twas sad by fits, by starts twas wild. 


But thou, O Hope, with eyes so fair, 
What was thy delighted measure? ha 
Still it whisper’d promised pleasure, 
And bade the lovely scenes at distance hail! 
Still would her touch the strain prolong ; 
And from the rocks, the woods, the vale, 
She call’d on Echo still, through all the song ; & 
And, where her sweetest theme she chose, 
A soft responsive voice was heard at every close, 
And Hope enchanted smiled, and waved her golden 


hair. 
And longer had she sung ;—but, with a frown, 
Revenge impatient rose ; a 


He threw his blood-stain’d sword, in thunder, down ; 
And with a withering look, 
The war-denouncing trumpet took, 
And blew a blast so loud and dread, 
Were ne’er prophetic sounds so full of woe! tec 
And, ever and anon, he beat 
The doubling drum, with furious heat ; 
And though sometimes, each dreary pause between, 
Dejected Pity, at his side, 
Her soul-subduing voice applied, af 
Yet still he kept his wild unalter’d mien, 
While each strain’d ball of sight seem’d bursting 
from his head. 


VARIATION 
Ver. 30. What was thy delightful measure? 
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Thy numbers, Jealousy, to nought were fix’d ; 
Sad proof of thy distressful state ; 
‘Of differing themes the veering song was mix’d; 
And now it courted Love, now raving call’d on 
Hate. 


With eyes upraised, as one inspired, 

Pale Melancholy sate retired ; 

And, from her wild sequester’d seat, 

In notes by distance made more sweet, Ge 
Pour’d through the mellow horn her pensive soul : 

And, dashing soft from rocks around, 

Bubbling runnels join’d the sound ; 

‘Through glades and glooms the mingled measure stole, 

Or, o’er some haunted stream, with fond delay, © 

Round an holy calm diffusing, 
Love of Peace, and lonely musing, 
In hollow murmurs died away. 
But O! how alter’d was its sprightlier tone, 
‘When Cheerfulness, a nymph of healthiest hue, ” 

Her bow across her shoulder flung, 

Her buskins gemm’d with morning dew, 

Blew an inspiring air, that dale and thicket rung, 
The hunter’s call, to Faun and Dryad known ! 
‘The oak-crown’d Sisters, and their chaste-eyed Queen, 

Satyrs and Sylvan Boys, were seen, 

Peeping from forth their alleys green : 

Brown Exercise rejoiced to hear ; 

And Sport leapt up, and seized his beechen spear. 
Last came Joy’s ecstatic trial : kad 
He, with viny crown advancing, 

First to the lively pipe his hand addrest ; 

But soon he saw the brisk awakening viol, 
Whose sweet entrancing voice he loved the best ; 
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They would have thought who heard the strain * 
They saw, in Tempe’s vale, her native maids, 
Amidst the festal sounding shades, 

To some unwearied minstrel dancing, 

While, as his flying fingers kiss’d the strings, 
Love framed with Mirth a gay fantastic round: ™ 
Loose were her tresses seen; her zone unbound ; 
And he, amidst his frolic play, 
As if he would the charming air repay, 

Shook thousand odours from his dewy wings. 


O Music! sphere-descended maid, cS 
Friend of Pleasure, Wisdom’s aid ! 
Why, goddess ! why, to us denied, 
Lay’st thou thy ancient lyre aside? 
As, in that loved Athenian bower, 
You learn’d an all commanding power, ed 
Thy mimic soul, O Nymph endear’d, 
Can well recall what then it heard ; 
Where is thy native simple heart, 
Devote to Virtue, Fancy, Art ? 
Arise, as in that elder time, aoe 
Warm, energetic, chaste, sublime ! 
Thy wonders, in that godlike age, 
Fill thy recording Sister’s page— 
Tis said, and I believe the tale, 
Thy humblest reed could more prevail, alg 
Had more of strength, diviner rage, 
Than all which charms this laggard age; 
E’en all at once together found, 
Cecilia’s mingled world of sound— 
O bid our vain endeavours cease ; us 
Revive the just designs of Greece : 
Return in all thy simple state ! 
Confirm the tales her sons relate ! 
x 
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ODE ON THE DEATH OF THOMSON 


THE SCENE IS SUPPOSED TO LIE ON THE THAMES 
NEAR RICHMOND 


IN yonder grave a Druid lies, 
Where slowly winds the stealing wave; 
The year’s best sweets shall duteous rise 
To deck its poet’s sylvan grave. 


In yon deep bed of whispering reeds id 
: His airy harp? shall now be laid, 
That he, whose heart in sorrow bleeds, 
May love through life the soothing shade. 


Then maids and youths shall linger here, 

And while its sounds at distance swell, a9 
Shall sadly seem in pity’s ear 

To hear the woodland pilgrim’s knell. 


Remembrance oft shall haunt the shore 
When Thames in summer wreaths is drest, 
And oft suspend the dashing oar, ae 
To bid his gentle spirit rest ! 


And oft, as ease and health retire 
To breezy lawn, or forest deep, 

The friend shall view yon whitening? spire, 
And ’mid the varied landscape weep. 


1 The harp of Molus, of which see a description in the 
Castle of Indolence. 
2 Richmond Church, in which Thomson was buried. 
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But thou, who own’st that earthy bed, 
Ah! what will every dirge avail ; 

Or tears, which love and pity shed, 
That mourn beneath the gliding sail ? 


Yet lives there one, whose heedless eye ae 
Shall scorn thy pale shrine glimmering near? 
With him, sweet bard, may fancy die, 
And joy desert the blooming year. 


But thou, lorn stream, whose sullen tide 

No sedge-crown’d sisters now attend, #0 
Now waft me from the green hill’s side, 

Whose cold turf hides the buried friend ! 


And see, the fairy valleys fade ; 
Dun night has veil’d the solemn view ! 

Yet once again, dear parted shade, 35 
Meek Nature’s Child, again adieu ! 


The genial meads, assign’d to bless 
Thy life, shall mourn thy early doom ; 
Their hinds and shepherd-girls shall dress, 
With simple hands, thy rural tomb. Ks 


Long, long, thy stone and pointed clay 
Shall melt the musing Briton’s eyes : 

OQ! vales and wild woods, shall he say, 
In yonder grave your Druid lies ! 


VARIATION 
Ver, 2x. But thou who own'st that earthly bed 
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ODE ON THE POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS 
OF THE HIGHLANDS OF SCOTLAND 
CONSIDERED AS THE SUBJECT OF POETRY 
INSCRIBED TO MR. JOHN HOME 
I 
Homg, thou return’st from Thames, whose Naiads 

long 
Have seen thee lingering with a fond delay, 
”Mid those soft friends, whose hearts, some future 


day, 
Shall melt, perhaps, to hear thy tragic song. 
Go, not unmindful of that cordial youth? “ 
Whom, long endear’d, thou leav’st by Levant’s 
side ; 


Together let us wish him lasting truth, 
And joy untainted with his destined bride. 
Go ! nor regardless, while these numbers boast 
My short-lived bliss, forget my social name ; an 
But think, far off, how, on the southern coast, 
I met thy friendship with an equal flame! 
Fresh to that soil thou turn’st, where every vale 
Shall prompt the poet, and his song demand: 
To thee thy copious subjects ne’er shall fail ; ue 
Thou need’st but take thy pencil to thy hand, 
And paint what all believe, who own thy genial land. 


II 
There, must thou wake perforce thy Doric quill; 
Tis Fancy’s land to which thou sett’st thy feet ; 
Where still, ’tis said, the fairy people meet, ca 
Beneath each birken shade, on mead or hill. 


1 A gentleman of the name of Barrow, who introduced 
Home to Collins. 
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There, each trim lass, that skims the milky store, 
To the swart tribes their creamy bowls allots ; 
By night they sip it round the cottage door, 
' While airy minstrels warble jocund notes. 
There, every herd, by sad experience, knows 
How, wing’d with fate, their elf-shot arrows fly, 
When the sick ewe her summer food foregoes, 
Or, stretch’d on earth, the heart-smit heifers lie. 
Such airy beings awe the untutor’d swain : 
Nor thou, though learn’d, his homelier thoughts 
neglect ; 
Let thy sweet muse the rural faith sustain ; 
These are the themes of simple, sure effect, 
That add new conquests to her boundless reign, 
And 4ll, with double force, her heart-commanding 
strain. 


30 


III 
E’en yet preserved, how often mayst thou hear, 
Where to the pole the Boreal mountains run, 
Taught by the father, to his listening son, 
Strange lays, whose power had charm’d a Spenser’s 
ear. 
At every pause, before thy mind possest, 
Old Runic bards shall seem to rise around, 
With uncouth lyres, in many-colour’d vest, 
Their matted hair with boughs fantastic crown’d: 
Whether. thou bidst the well taught hind repeat 
The choral dirge, that mourns some chieftain brave, 
When every shrieking maid her bosom beat, 
And strew’d with choicest herbs his scented grave ! 
Or whether, sitting in the shepherd’s shiel, 


40 


VARIATION : 
Ver. 44. Whether thou bidst the well taught hind relate 
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Thou hear’st some sounding tale of war’s alarms ; 
When at the bugle’s call, with fire and steel, =o 
The sturdy clans pour’d forth their brawny swarms, 
And hostile brothers met, to prove each other’s arms, 


Iv 

Tis thine to sing, how, framing hideous spells, 

In Sky’s lone isle, the gifted wizard seer, 

Lodged in the wintry cave with Fate’s fell spear, ™ 
Or in the depth of Uist’s dark forest dwells : 

How they, whose sight such dreary dreams engross, 
With their own visions oft astonish’d droop, 

When, o’er the watery strath, or quaggy moss, 
They see the gliding ghosts unbodied troop. e 

Or, if in sports, or on the festive green, 
Their destined glance some fated youth descry, 

Who now, perhaps, in lusty vigour seen, 
And rosy health, shall soon lamented die. 

For them the viewless forms of air obey ; - 
Their bidding heed, and at their beck repair : 

They know what spirit brews the stormful day, 
And heartless, oft like moody madness, stare 
To see the phantom train their secret work prepare. 


Vv 
[To monarchs dear, some hundred miles astray, 
Oft have they seen Fate give the fatal blow ! 
The seer, in Sky, shriek’d as the blood did flow, 
When headless Charles warm on the scaffold lay ! 


VARIATIONS 

Ver. 5x. The sturdy clans pour’d forth their bony swarms 
56. Or in the gloom of Uist's dark forest dwells: 
58. With their own visions oft afflicted droop, 
66. Their bidding mark, and at their beck repair: 
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As Boreas threw his young Aurora? forth, 
In the first year of the first George’s reign, oe 
And battles raged in welkin of the North, 
They mourn’d in air, fell, fell Rebellion slain ! 
And as, of late, they joy’d in Preston’s fight, 
Saw, at sad Falkirk, all their hopes near crown’d ! 
They raved ! divining, through their second sight,? ®° 
Pale, red Culloden, where these hopes were 
drown’d ! 
Illustrious William !° Britain’s guardian name! 
One William saved us from a tyrant’s stroke ; 
He, for a sceptre, gain’d heroic fame, 
But thou, more glorious, Slavery’s chain hast 
broke, eS 


To reign a private man, and bow to Freedom’s yoke! 


vI 


These, too, thoul’t sing ! for well thy magic muse 
Can to the topmost heaven of grandeur soar ; 
Or stoop to wail the swain that is no more ! 
Ah, homely swains! your homeward steps ne’er 
lose 3 90 


1 By young Aurora, Collins undoubtedly meant the first 
appearance of the northern lights, which happened about the 
year 1715; at least it is most highly probable, from this peculiar 
circumstance, that no ancient writer whatever has taken any 
notice of them, nor even any modern one, previous to the 
above period. 

2 Second sight is the term that is used for the divination of 
the highlanders. 

3 The late Duke of Cumberland, who defeated the Pretender 
at the battle of Culloden, 
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Let not dank Will? mislead you to the heath ; 
Dancing in mirky night, o’er fen and lake, 

He glows, to draw you downward to your death, 
In his bewitch’d, low, marshy, willow brake !] 
What though far off, from some dark dell espied, ® 

His glimmering mazes cheer the excursive sight, 
Yet turn, ye wanderers, turn your steps aside, 

Nor trust the guidance of that faithless light ; 
For watchful, lurking, ’mid the unrustling reed, 

At those mirk hours the wily monster lies, a 
And listens oft to hear the passing steed, 

And frequent round him rolls his sullen eyes, 
If chance his savage wrath may some weak wretch 

surprise. 


VII 

Ah, luckless swain, o’er all unblest, indeed ! 

Whom late bewilder’d in the dank, dark fen, 1 

Far from his flocks, and smoking hamlet, then ! 
To that sad spot where hums the sedgy weed : 

On him, enraged, the fiend in angry mood, 
Shall never look with pity’s kind concern, 

But instant, furious, raise the whelming flood 1° 
O’er its drown’d banks, forbidding all return ! 

Or, if he meditate his wish’d escape, 
To some dim hill, that seems uprising near, 

To his faint eye the grim and grisly shape, 
In all its terrors clad, shall wild appear. Me 


VARIATION 
Ver. 100. At those sad hours the wily monster lies ; 


A fiery meteor, called by various names, such as Will with 
the Wisp, Jack with the Lantern, etc. It hovers in the air 
over marshy and fenny places. 
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Meantime the watery surge shall round him rise, 
Pour’d sudden forth from every swelling source ! 
What now remains but tears and hopeless sighs ? 
His fear-shook limbs have lost their youthly force, 
And down the waves he floats, a pale and breathless 
corse ! am 


Vu 


For him in vain his anxious wife shall wait, 
Or wander forth to meet him on his way ; 
For him in vain at to-fall of the day, 
His babes shall linger at the unclosing gate! 
Ah, ne’er shall he return! Alone, if night 136 
Her travel’d limbs in broken slumbers steep, 
With drooping willows drest, his mournful sprite 
Shall visit sad, perchance, her silent sleep: 
Then he, perhaps, with moist and watery hand, 
Shall fondly seem to press her shuddering cheek,” 
And with his blue swoln face before her stand, 
And, shivering cold, these piteous accents speak : 
* Pursue, dear wife, thy daily toils pursue, 
At dawn or dusk, industrious as before ; 
Nor e’er of me one helpless thought renew, 
While I lie weltering on the osier’d shore, 
Drown’d by the Kelpie’s! wrath, nor e’er shall aid 
thee more !’” 


VARIATIONS 
Ver. 124. His babes shall linger at the cottage gate! 
127. With dropping willows drest, his mournful sprite 
130. Shallseem to press her cold and shuddering cheek, 
133. Proceed, dear wife, thy daily toils pursue, 
135. Nor e’er of me one hapless thought renew, 


1 The water fiend. 
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Ix 
Unbounded is thy range ; with varied skill 

Thy muse may, like those feathery tribes which 

spring 

From their rude rocks, extend her skirting wing ™° 
Round the moist marge of each cold Hebrid isle, 

To that hoar pile? which still its ruins shows : 

In whose small vaults a pigmy folk is found, 

Whose bones the delver with his spade upthrows, 
And culls them, wondering, from the hallow’d ground! 
Or thither,? where, beneath the showery west, 

The mighty kings of three fair realms are laid ; 
Once foes, perhaps, together now they rest, 

No slaves revere them, and no wars invade: 

Yet frequent now, at midnight’s solemn hour, oe 

The rifted mounds their yawning cells unfold, 

And forth the monarchs stalk with sovereign power, 

In pageant robes, and wreath’d with sheeny gold, 
And on their twilight tombs aérial council hold. 


x 
But, oh, o’er all, forget not Kilda’s race, 165 
On whose bleak rocks, which brave the wasting 


tides, 
Fair Nature’s daughter, Virtue, yet abides. 
Go! just, as they, their blameless manners trace ! 


VARIATION 
Ver. 138. Unbounded is thy range; with varied stile 


_ 1 One of the Hebrides is called the Isle of Pigmies; where 
is reported, that several miniature bones of the human species 
have been dug up in the ruins of a chapel there. 
2 Icolmkill, one of the Hebrides, where near sixty of the 
ancient Scottish, Irish, and Norwegian kings are interred, 


ODES 32" 


Then to my ear transmit some gentle song, 
Of those whose lives are yet sincere and plain, 4 
Their bounded walks the rugged cliffs along, 
And all their prospect but the wintry main. 
With sparing temperance, at the needful time, 
They drain the scented spring ; or, hunger-prest, 
Along the Alantic rock, undreading climb, ass 
And of its eggs despoil the solan’s nest. 
Thus, blest in primal innocence, they live 
Sufficed, and happy with that frugal fare 
Which tasteful toil and hourly danger give. 
Hard is their shallow soil, and bleak and bare; 27° 
Nor ever vernal bee was heard to murmur there ! 


XI 
Nor need’st thou blush that such false themes engage 
Thy gentle mind, of fairer stores possest ; 
For not alone they touch the village breast, 


But fill’d, in elder time, the historic page. 17% 
There, Shakespeare’s self, with every garland 
crown’d, 


Flew to those fairy climes his fancy sheen, 
In musing hour ; his wayward sisters found, 
And with their terrors drest the magic scene. 
From them he sung, when, ’mid his bold design,1®° 
Before the Scot, afflicted, and aghast ! 
The shadowy kings of Banquo’s fated line 
Through the dark cave in gleamy pageant pass’d. 
Proceed ! nor quit the tales which, simply told, 
Could once so well my answering bosom pierce; }® 
Proceed, in forceful sounds, and colours bold, 
The native legends of thy land rehearse ; 
To such adapt thy lyre, and suit thy powerful verse. 
VARIATION 
Ver. 164. They drain the sainted spring ; or, hunger-prest, 
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XII 


{n scenes like these, which, daring to depart 

From sober truth, are still to nature true, 190 
And call forth fresh delight to Fancy’s view, 

The heroic muse employ’d her Tasso’s art ! 

How have I trembled, when, at Tancred’s stroke, 
Its gushing blood the gaping cypress pour’d ! 

When each live plant with mortal accents spoke,!%> 
And the wild blast upheaved the vanish’d sword ! 

How have I sat, when piped the pensive wind, 

To hear his harp by British Fairfax strung ! 

Prevailing poet ! whose undoubting mind 
Believed the magic wonders which he sung ! at 

Hence, at each sound, imagination glows ! 

Hence, at each picture, vivid life starts here ! 

Hence his warm lay with softest sweetness flows ! 
Melting it flows, pure, murmuring, strong, and clear, 
And fills the impassion’d heart, and wins the har- 

monious ear ! 205 


VARIATIONS 
Ver. 193, How have I trembled, when, at Tancred’s side, 
Like him I stalk’d, and all his passions felt ; 
When charm’d by Ismen, through the forest wide, 
Bark’d in each plant a talking spirit dwelt! 
zo1. Hence, sure to charm, his early numbers flow, 
Though strong, yet sweet 
Though faithful, sweet; though strong, of simpte 
kind. 
Hence, with each theme, he bids the bosom glow, 
While his warm lays an easy passage find, 
Pour’d through each inmost nerve, and lull the 
harmonious ear. 


204. Melting it flows, pure, numerous, strong, and clear, 
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XIII 


All hail, ye scenes that o’er my soul prevail ! 
Ye splendid friths and lakes, which, far away, 
Are by smooth Annan? fill’d or pastoral Tay,? 
Or Don’s? romantic springs, at distance hail ! 
The time shall come, when I, perhaps, may tread 7° 
Your lowly glens,? o’erhung with spreading broom; 
Or, o’er your stretching heaths, by Fancy led ; 
Or o’er your mountains creep, in awful gloom ! 
Then will I dress once more the faded bower, 
Where Jonson? sat in Drummond’s classic shade; 
Or crop, from Tiviotdale, each lyric flower, 
And mourn, on Yarrow’s banks, where Willy’s 
laid ; 
Meantime, ye powers that on the plains which bore 
The cordial youth, on Lothian’s plains,‘ attend !— 
Where’er Home dwells, on hill, or lowly moor, ™ 
To him I lose, your kind protection lend, 
And, touch’d with love like mine, preserve my 
absent friend ! 


VARIATION 
Ver. 220. Where’er he dwell, on hill, or lowly muir, 


1 Three rivers in Scotland. 2 Valleys. 

3 Ben Jonson paid a visit on foot, in 1619, to the Scotch 
poet Drummond, at his seat of Hawthornden, within four 
miles of Edinburgh. 

4 Barrow, it seems, was at the Edinburgh University, which 
is in the county of Lothian, 
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AN EPISTLE 


ADDRESSED TO SIR THOMAS HANMER, ON HIS 
EDITION OF SHAKESPEARE’S WORKS 


SIR, 
WHILE, born to bring the Muse’s happier days 
A patriot’s hand protects a poet’s lays, 
While nursed by you she sees her myrtles bloom, 
Green and unwither’d o’er his honour’d tomb ; 
Excuse her doubts, if yet she fears to tell p 
What secret transports in her bosom swell: 
With conscious awe she hears the critic’s fame, 
And blushing hides her wreath at Shakespeare’s 
name. 
Hard was the lot those injured strains endured, 
Unown’d by Science, and by years obscured : aS 
Fair Fancy wept; and echoing sighs confess’d 
A fix’d despair in every tuneful breast. 
Not with more grief the afflicted swains appear, 
When wintry winds deform the plenteous year ; 
When lingering frosts the ruin’d seats invade - 
Where Peace resorted, and the Graces play’d. 


VARIATIONS 


Ver. 1. While, own’d by you, with smiles the Muse surveys 

The expected triumph of her sweetest lays: 
While, stretch’d at éase, she boasts your guardian aid, 
Secure, and happy in her sylvan shade: 
Excuse her fears, who scarce a verse bestows, 
In just remembrance of the debt she owes; 

_ With conscious, &c. 

9. Long slighted Fancy with a mother’s care 
Wept o’er his works, and felt the last despair: 
Torn from her head, she saw the roses fall, 
By all deserted, though admired by all: 
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Each rising art by just gradation moves, 


Toil builds on toil, and age on age improves: 


The Muse alone unequal dealt her rage, 


And graced with noblest pomp her earliest stage. 
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20 


Preserved through time, the speaking scenes impart 


Each changeful wish of Phzedra’s tortured heart ; 


Or paint the cursé that mark’d the Theban’s! reign, 


A bed incestuous, and a father slain. 
With kind concern our pitying eyes o’erflow, 
Trace the sad tale, and own another’s woe. 


To Rome removed, with wit secure to please, 


The comic Sisters kept their native ease : 
With jealous fear, declining Greece beheld 
Her own Menander’s art almost excell’d ; 


VARIATIONS 


And ‘Oh!" she cried, ‘shall Science still resign 


Whate'er is Nature’s and whate’er is mine? 
Shall Taste and Art but show a cold regard, 
And scornful Pride reject the unletter’'d bard? 


Ye myrtled nymphs, who own my gentle reign, 
Tune the sweet lyre, and grace my airy train, 

If, where ye rove, your searching eyes have known 
One perfect mind, which judgment calls its own; 
There every breast its fondest hopes must bend, 
And every Muse with tears await her friend.’ 
’Twas then fair Isis from her stream arose, 

In kind compassion of her sister's woes. 

*Twas then she promised to the mourning maid 
The immortal honours which thy hands have paid: 
* My best loved son,’ she said, ‘shall yet restore 
Thy ruin’d sweets, and fancy wéep no more.’ 
Each rising art by slow gradation moves ; 

Toil builds, &c. 


Ver. 25. Line after line our pitying eyes o’erflow, 


27. To Rome removed, with equal power to please, 


1 The Zdipus of Sophocles. 


25 
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But every Muse essay’d to raise in vain 

Some labour’d rival of her tragic strain : 

Illisus’ laurels, though transferr’d with toil, 

Droop’d their fair leaves, nor knew the unfriendly 
soil. 


As Arts expired, resistless Dulness rose ; = 
Goths, Priests, or Vandals—all were Learning’s foes. 
Till Julius? first recall’d each exiled maid, 

And Cosmo own’d them in the Etrurian shade : 
Then, deeply skill’d in love’s engaging theme, 

The soft Provengal pass’d to Arno’s stream : a 
With graceful ease the wanton lyre he strung ; 

Sweet flow’d the lays—but love was all he sung. 
The gay description could not fail to move, 

For, led by nature, all are friends to love. 


But Heaven, still various in its works, decreed 
The perfect boast of time should last succeed. 
The beauteous union must appear at length, 
Of Tuscan fancy, and.Athenian strength: 


VARIATIONS 

Ver. 35. When Rome herself, her envied glories dead, 
No more imperial, stoop’d her conquer’d head ; 
Luxuriant Florence chose a softer theme, 
While all was peace, by Arno’s silver stream. 
With sweeter notes the Etrurian vales complain’d, 
And arts reviving told a Cosmo reign’d. 
Their wanton lyres the bards of Provence strung, 
Sweet flow’d the lays, but love was all they sung. 
The gay, &c. 

45. But Heaven, still rising in its works, decreed 


1 Julius the Second, the immediate predecessor of Leo the 
Tenth, 
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One greater Muse Eliza’s reign adorn, 
And e’en a Shakespeare to her fame be born! Be 


Yet ah ! so bright her morning’s opening ray, 

In vain our Britain hoped an equal day! 

No second growth the western isle could bear, 

At once exhausted with too rich a year. 

Too nicely Jonson knew the critic’s part ; vy 
Nature in him was almost lost in art. 

Of softer mould the gentle Fletcher came, 

The next in order, as the next in name; 

With pleased attention, ’midst his scenes we find 
Each glowing thought that warms the female mind; ® 
Each melting sigh, and every tender tear; 

The lover’s wishes, and the virgin’s fear. 

His every strain! the Smiles and Graces own 3 

But stronger Shakespeare felt for man alone: 

Drawn by his pen, our ruder passions stand a 
- The unrival’d picture of his early hand. 


With? gradual steps and slow, exacter France 
Saw Art’s fair empire o’er her shores advance : 
By length of toil a bright perfection knew, 
Correctly bold, and just in all she drew: nm 


VARIATION 


Ver. 63. His every strain the Loves and Graces own; 


1 Their characters are thus distinguished by Dryden. 

2 About the time of Shakespeare, the poet Hardy was in 
great repute in France. He wrote, according to Fontenelle, 
six hundred plays. The French poets after him applied them- 
selves in general to the correct improvement of the stage, 
which was almost totally disregarded by those of our own 
country, Jonson excepted. 


Mw 
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Till late Corneille, with Lucan’s? spirit fired, 
Breathed the free strain, as Rome and he inspired: 
And classic judgment gain’d to sweet Racine 

The temperate strength of Maro’s chaster line. 


But wilder far the British laurel spread, i 
And wreaths less artful crown our poet’s head. 
Yet he alone to every scene could give 
The historian’s truth, and bid the manners live. 
Waked at his call I view, with glad surprise, 
Majestic forms of mighty monarchs rise. _ 
There Henry’s trumpets spread their loud alarms, 
And laurel’d Conquest waits her hero’s arms. 
Here gentler Edward claims a pitying sigh, 
Scarce born to honours, and so soon to die! 
Yet shall thy throne, unhappy infant, bring be 
No beam of comfort to the guilty king: 
The time shall come when Glo’ster’s heart shall bleed, 
In life’s last hours, with horror of the deed ; 
When dreary visions shall at last present 
Thy vengeful image in the midnight tent : ee 
Thy hand unseen the secret death shall bear, 
Blunt the weak sword, and break the oppressive spear ! 


Where’er we turn, by Fancy charm’d, we find 
Some sweet illusion of the cheated mind. 
Oft, wild of wing, she calls the soul to rove y be 
With humbler nature, in the rural grove ; 
Where swains contented own the quiet scene, 
And twilight fairies tread the circled green: 

VARIATION 
Ver. 71. Till late Corneille from epick Lucan broughg 
The full expression, and the Roman thoughts 


1 The favourite author of the elder Corneille 
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Dress’d by her hand, the woods and valleys smile, 
And Spring diffusive decks the enchanted isle. a 


O, more than all in powerful genius blest, 
Come, take thine empire o’er the willing breast ! 
Whate’er the wounds this youthful heart shall feel, 
Thy songs support me, and thy morals heal! 
There every thought the poet’s warmth may raise, 1% 
There native music dwells in all the lays. 
O might some verse with happiest skill persuade 
Expressive Picture to adopt thine aid ! 
What wondrous draughts might rise from every page! 
What other Raphbaels charm a distant age ! ts 


Methinks e’en now I view some free design, 
Where breathing nature lives in every line: 
Chaste and subdued the modest lights decay, 
Steal into shades, and mildly melt away. 


VARIATIONS 


Ver. ror. O, blest in all that genius gives to charm, 

Whose morals mend us, and whose passions warm ! 
Oft let my youth attend thy various page, 
Where rich invention rules the unbounded stage 3, 
There every scene the poet’s warmth may raise, 
And melting music find the softest lays: 
O might the Muse with equal ease persuade 
Expressive Picture to adopt thine aid! 
Some powerful Raphael should again appear, 
And arts consenting fix their empire here. 

itr. Methinks e’en now I view some fair design, 
Where breathing Nattre lives in every line; 
Chaste and subdued, the modest colours lie, 
In fair proportion to the approving eye: 
And see where Anthony lamenting stands, 
In fixt distress, and spreads his pleading hands: 
@’er the pale corse the warrior seems to bend, 
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And see where Anthony,? in tears approved, ae 
Guards the pale relics of the chief he loved : 

O’er the cold corse the warrior seems to bend, 

Deep sunk in grief, and mourns his murder’d friend ! 
Still as they press, he calls on all around, 

Lifts the torn robe, and points the bleeding wound. 1” 


But who? is he, whose brows exalted bear 
A wrath impatient, and a fiercer air? 
Awake to all that injured worth can feel, 
On his own Rome he turns the avenging steel ; 
Yet shall not war’s insatiate fury fall 2h 
(So heaven ordains it) on the destined wall. 
See the fond mother, ’midst the plaintive train, 
Hung on his keees, and prostrate on the plain ! 
Touch’d to the soul, in vain he strives to hide 
The son’s affection, in the Roman’s pride: ee 
O’er all the man conflicting passions rise ; 
Rage grasps the sword, while Pity melts the eyes. 


Thus, generous Critic, as thy Bard inspires, 
The sister Arts shall nurse their drooping fires ; 
Each from his scenes her stores alternate bring, 1% 
Blend the fair tints, or wake the vocal string: 


VARIATIONS 
Ver. 122. A rage impatient, and a fiercer air? 
E’en now his thoughts with eager vengeance doom 
The last sad ruin of ungrateful Rome. 
Till, slow advancing o’er the tented plain, 
In sable weeds, appear the kindred train: 
The frantic mother leads their wild despair, 
Beats her swoln breast, and rends her silver hair: 
And see, he yields! the tears unbidden start, 
And conscious nature claims the unwilling heart! 
O’er all the man conflicting passions rise ; 
136. Spread the fair tints, or wake the vocal string : 


1 See the tragedy of /ulins Cesar. 2 Coriolanus, 
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Those sibyl leaves, the sport of every wind, 

(For poets ever were a careless kind,) 

By thee disposed, no farther toil demand, 

But, just to Nature, own thy forming hand. 40 


So spread o’er Greece, the harmonious whole un- 
known, 
E’en Homer’s numbers charm’d by parts alone. 
Their own Ulysses scarce had wander’d more, 
By winds and waters cast on every shore ; 
When, raised by fate, some former Hanmer join’d ° 
Each beauteous image of the boundless mind ; 
And bade, like thee, his Athens ever claim 
A fond alliance with the Poet’s name. 


Oxrorp, Dec. 3, 1743. 


DIRGE IN CYMBELINE 


SUNG BY GUIDERUS AND ARVIRAGUS OVER FIDELE 
SUPPOSED TO BE DEAD 


To fair Fidele’s grassy tomb 
Soft maids and village hinds shall bring 
Each opening sweet of earliest bloom, 
And rifle all the breathing spring. 


No wailing ghost shall dare appear 

To vex with shrieks this quiet grove ; 
But shepherd lads assemble here, 

And melting virgins own their love. 


VARIATIONS 
Ver. 146. Each beauteous image of the tuneful mind: 
x. To fair Pastora’s grassy tomb 
7. But shepherd swains assemble here, 
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No wither’d witch shall here be seen 3 

No goblins lead their nightly crew: ” 
The female fays shall haunt the green, 

And dress thy grave with pearly dew! 


The redbreast oft, at evening hours, 
Shall kindly lend his little aid, 

With hoary moss, and gather’d flowers, 1b 
To deck the ground where thou art laid. 


When howling winds and beating rain, 
In tempests shake the sylvan cell ; 


Or 


*midst the chase, on every plain, 


The tender thought on thee shall dwell; ” 


Each lonely scene shall thee restore ; 
For thee the tear be duly shed ; 

Beloved till life can charm no more, 
And mourn’d till Pity’s self be dead, 


Ver. 12. 
17. 


21, 
23, 


VARIATIONS 
And dress thy bed with pearly dew! 
When chiding winds, and beating rain, 
In tempest shake the sylvan cell ; 
Or ’midst the flocks, on every plain, 
Each lovely scene shall thee restore 3 
Beloved till life could charm no more, 
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VERSES 


WRITTEN ON A PAPER WHICH CONTAINED A 
PIECE OF BRIDE-CAKE, GIVEN TO THE AUTHOR 
BY A LADY 


YE curious hands, that, hid from vulgar eyes, 

By search profane shall find this hallow’d cake, 
With virtue’s awe forbear the sacred prize, 

Nor dare a theft, for love and pity’s sake ! 


This precious relic, form’d by magic power, 
Beneath her shepherd’s haunted pillow laid, 

Was meant by love to charm the silent hour, 
The secret present of a matchless maid. 


The Cyprian queen, at Hymen’s fond request, 
Each nice ingredient chose with happiest art ; 
Fears, sighs, and wishes of the enamour’d breast, 

And pains that please are mix’d in every part. 


10 


With rosy hand the spicy fruit she brought, 
From Paphian hills, and fair Cythera’s isle ; 

And temper’d sweet with these the melting thought, 
The kiss ambrosial, and the yielding smile. 


Ambiguous looks, that scorn and yet relent, 
Denials mild, and firm unalter’d truth ; 
Reluctant pride, and amorous faint consent, 


And meeting ardours, and exulting youth. os 


Sleep, wayward God! hath sworn, while these remain, 
With flattering dreams to dry his nightly tear, 
And cheerful Hope, so oft invoked in vain, 


With fairy songs shall soothe his pensive ear. 
| 
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If, bound by vows to Friendship’s gentle side, 
And fond of soul, thou hopest an equal grace, 
If youth or maid thy joys and griefs divide, 
O, much entreated, leave this fatal place ! 


Sweet Peace, who long hath shunn’d my plaintive 
day, 
Consents at length to bring me short delight, 
Thy careless steps may scare her doves away, 
And Grief with raven note usurp the night. 


30 


TO MISS AURELIA C R 
ON HER WEEPING AT HER SISTER’S WEDDING 


CEASE, fair Aurelia, cease to mourn, 
Lament not Hannah’s happy state ; 
You may be happy in your turn, 
And seize the treasure you regret. 


With Love united Hymen stands, > 
And softly whispers to your charms, 

‘Meet but your lover in my bands, 
You'll find your sister in his arms.’ 


SONNET 


WHEN Pheebe form’d a wanton smile, 
My soul ! it reach’d not here: 

Strange, that thy peace, thou trembler, flies 
Before a rising tear ! 

From midst the drops, my love is born, . 
That o’er those eyelids rove: 

Thus issued from a teeming wave 
The fabled queen of love. 
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SONG 
THE SENTIMENTS BORROWED FROM SHAKESPEARE 


Younc Damon of the vale is dead, 
Ye lowly hamlets, moan ; 

A dewy turf lies o’er his head, 
And at his feet a stone. 


His shroud, which Death’s cold damps destroy, 5 
Of snow white threads was made: 

All mourn’d to see so sweet a boy 
In earth for ever laid. 


Pale pansies o’er his corpse were placed, 

Which, pluck’d before their time, aD 
Bestrew’d the boy, like him to waste 

And wither in their prime. 


But will he ne’er return, whose tongue 
Could tune the rural lay? 

Ah, no! his bell of peace is rung, a 
His lips are cold as clay. 


They bore him out at twilight hour 
The youth who loved so well: 
Ah, me! how many a true love shower 
Of kind remembrance fell ! ” 
Each maid was woe—but Lucy chief, 
Her grief o’er all was tried ; 
Within his grave she dropp’d in grief, 
And o’er her loved one died. 


VARIATION 
Ver. 2. Ye lowland hamlets, moan ; 
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ON OUR LATE TASTE IN MUSIC 


Quid vocis modulamen inane juvabat 
Verborum sensusque vacans numerique loquacis? 
MiLTon. 
BRITONS ! away with the degenerate pack ! 
Waft, western winds ! the foreign spoilers back ! 
Enough has been in wild amusements spent, 
Let British verse and harmony content ! 
No music once could charm you like your own, & 
Then tuneful Robinson, and Tofts were known ; 
Then Purcell touch’d the strings, while numbers 
hung 

Attentive to the sounds—and blest the song ! 
E’en gentle Weldon taught us manly notes, 
Beyond the enervate thrills of Roman throats ! ut) 
Notes, foreign luxury could ne’er inspire, 
That animate the soul, and swell the lyre ! 
That mend, and not emasculate our hearts, 
And teach the love of freedom and of arts. 

Nor yet, while guardian Phoebus gilds our isle, 3° 
Does heaven averse await the muses’ toil; 
Cherish but once our worth of native race, 
The sister-arts shall soon display their face ! 
Even half discouraged through the gloom they strive, 
Smile at neglect, and o’er oblivion live. Es 
See Handel, careless of a foreign fame, 
Fix on our shore, and boast a Briton’s name: 
While, placed marmoric in the vocal grove,* 
He guides the measures listening throngs approve. 
Mark silence at the voice of Arne confess’d, te 
Seft as the sweet enchantress rules the breast $ 


1 Vauxhall. 
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As when transported Venice lent an ear, 
Camilla’s charms to view, and accents hear !3 
So while she varies the impassion’d song, 
ternate motions on the bosom throng ! 
As heavenly Milton? guides her magic voice, 
And virtue thus convey’d allures the choice. 
Discard soft nonsense in a slavish tongue, 
The strain insipid, and the thought unknown ; 
From truth and nature form the unerring test ; 
Be what is manly, chaste, and good the best ! 
Tis not to ape the songsters of the groves, 
Through all the quiverings of their wanton loves. 
?Tis not the enfeebled thrill, or warbled shake, 
The heart can strengthen, or the soul awake ! 
But where the force of energy is found 
‘When the sense rises on the wings of sound ; 
When reason, with the charms of music twined, 
Through the enraptured ear informs the mind $ 
Bids generous love or soft compassion glow, 
And forms a tuneful Paradise below ! 
Oh Britons ! if the honour still you boast, 
No longer purchase follies at such cost ! 
No longer let unmeaning sounds invite 
To visionary scenes of false delight : 
When, shame to sense ! we see the hero’s rage 
Lisp’d on the tongue, and danced along the stage! 
Or hear in eunuch sounds a hero squeak, 
While kingdoms rise or fall upon a shake ! 
Let them at home to slavery’s painted train, 
With syren art repeat the pleasing strain : 
While we, like wise Ulysses, close our ear 
To songs which liberty forbids to hear ! 


1 Vide the Spectator’s Letters from Camilla, vol. vi. 
2 Milton’s Comzus lately revived. 


35 


45 


50 
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Keep, guardian gales, the infectious guests away, 
To charm where priests direct, and slaves obey. 
Madrid, or wanton Rome, be their delight ; 
There they may warble as their poets write. 
The temper of our isle, though cold, is clear ; 
And such our genius, noble though severe. 
Our Shakespeare scorn’d the trifling rules of art, ® 
But knew to conquer and surprise the heart ! 
In magic chains the captive thought to bind, 
And fathom all the depths of human kind ! 
Too long, our shame, the prostituted herd 
Our sense have bubbled, and our wealth have shared. 
Too long the favourites of our vulgar great a 
Have bask’d in luxury, and lived in state ! 
In Tuscan wilds now let them villas rear? 
Ennobled by the charity we spare. 
There let them warble in the tainted breeze, 6 
Or sing like widow’d orphans to the trees: 
There let them chant their incoherent dreams, 
Where howls Charybdis, and where Scylla screams ! 
Or where Avernus, from his darksome round, 
May echo to the winds the blasted sound! _ Se 
As fair Alcyone,” with anguish press’d, 
Broods o’er the British main with tuneful breast, 
Beneath the white-brow’d cliff protected sings, 
Or skims the azure plain with painted wings ! 
Grateful like her, to nature, and as just, 55 
In our domestic blessings let us trust ; 
Keep for our sons fair learning’s honour’d prize, 
Till the world own the worth they now despise ! 


60 


1 Senesino has built a palace near Sienna on anestate which 
carries the title of a Marquisate, but purchased with English 
gold. 2 The king-fisher, 
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53 


66 


2 Lonpon. Jnjured Thales. Much has 
been written as to the identity of Thales. 
Arthur Murphy (1801) is sure that Richard 
Savageisintended. Campbell (Speczmens, 
1819) is equally sure of it. Boswell and 
Croker think some other person was 
intended, but do not conjecture who he 
could have been. The whole poem, from 
line 35 onwards, is a soliloquy of Thales, 
and I have marked it accordingly. 

23 Queen Elizabeth, who was born at Green- 
wich (Murphy). 

54 The encroachments of the Spaniards had 
been defended in both Houses of Parlia- 
ment (Murphy). 

59 The Licensing Act had then lately passed 
(Murphy). 

72 A paper which at that time contained 
apologies for the Court (Murphy). 

173 The Spaniards at that time were said to 
lay claim to some of our American pro- 
vinces (Murphy). 

245 Ways and Means: for raising money in 
Parliament. 

247 The nation was discontented at the re- 
peated visits of George II, to Hanover 
(Murphy). 

158 THE VANITY OF HuMAN WISHES. In 
the early editions of the poem the line 
stood— 

‘Toil, envy, want, the garret, and the jail.’ 
But after his experience with Lord Chester- 
field in the matter of the Dedication, to 
which reference has been made in the 
Introduction, Johnson substituted the 
word patron for garret. 
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66 162 Thomas Lydiat (1572-1646). A learned 
divine and mathematician. Boswell gives 
some account of him in his Lie of 
Johnson. 


yo 320 Ann Vane, the mistress of Frederick, 
Prince of Wales; and Caroline Sedley, 
mistress of James II. (Campbell). 


80 — To Miss HiIcKMAN: afterwards Mrs. 
Turton, who was married in 1734. The 
lines must therefore have been written 
not later than that year, or possibly a 
good deal earlier. She was the mother 
of the Dr. Turton who attended Gold- 
smith in his last illness. 


96 — THE ProLocugrs. ‘There are but two 
decent prologues in our tongue—Pope’s to 
Cato, Johnson’s to Drury Lane’ (Byron). 


104 — The poems here included are all contained, 
as undoubtedly Johnson’s, by Arthur 
Murphy in his edition dated 1801. Bos- 
well, however, doubts whether the fol- 
lowing are really by Johnson: The 
Epitaph on Sir T. Hanmer: To Miss 

on her giving the Author a Purse, 
&c.; Stella in Mourning: The Winters 
Walk: An Ode (but he does not say 
which Ode): and Zo Lyce. I really can+ 
not decide the doubt, and have followed 
Murphy. 

106 — FRIENDSHIP; AN ODE. ‘I should think 
myself much wanting, both to my. illus- 
trious friend and my readers, did I not 
introduce here, with more than ordinary 
respect, an exquisitely beautiful Ode, 
which has not been inserted in any of the 
collections of Johnson’s poetry, written 
by him at a very early period, as Mr. 
Hector informs me, and inserted in Zhe 
Gentleman’s Magazine of this year’ (Bos- 
well, 1743). 
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— A CHARADE. ‘My readers will probably 
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be surprised to hear that the great Dr. 
Johnson could amuse himself with sc 
slight and playful a species of composition 
asacharade. J have recovered one which 
he made on Dr. Barnard, now Lord 
Bishop of Killaloe, who has been pleased 
for many years to treat me with so much 
intimacy and social ease, that I may 
presume to call him not only my Right 
Reverend, but my very dear friend. I 
therefore with peculiar pleasure give to 
the world a just and elegant compliment 
thus paid to his Lordship by Johnson’ 
(Boswell). 


— A SaTIRE, ‘He repeated with great spirit 


a poem, consisting of several stanzas, 
which he said he had composed some 
years before on occasion of a rich, ex- 
travagant young gentleman’s coming of 
age; saying he had never repeated it but 
once since he composed it, and had given 
but one copy of it [to Mrs. Thrale]. . . 
Being a piece of exquisite satire, con- 
veyed in a strain of pointed vivacity and 
humour, and in a manner of which no 
other instance is to be found in Johnson’s 
writings, I shall here insert it’ (Boswell). 
This is from the account of Johnson’s 
death-bed. The young gentleman (says 
Croker) was Sir John Lade, the post- 
humous son of the fourth baronet, by 
Mr. Thrale’s sister. 

These three poems (Friendship, A Char- 
ade, and A Satire) are not in Murphy’s 
collection. I have taken them from 
Boswell’s Life, 
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113 


1 THE TRAVELLER. S/ow. ‘Chamier once 


asked him (Goldsmith) what he meant by 
slow, the last word in the first line; did 
he mean tardiness of locomotion? Gold- 
smith, who would say something without 
consideration, answered, Yes. I (John- 
son) was sitting by, and said, ‘‘ No, Sir; 
you do not mean tardiness of locomotion; 
you mean that sluggishness of mind which 
comes upon a man in solitude” ’ (Boswell). 


125 420 Zo stop too fearful, etc. This line is by 


Johnson. ‘In the year 1783,’ says Bos- 
well, ‘he, at my request, marked with a 
pencil the lines which he had furnished, 
which are only line 420 and the conclud- 
ing ten lines, except the last couplet but 
one. He added, ‘‘ These are all of which 
I can be sure.”’” 


125 436 Luke's cron crown, etc. ‘Goldsmith him- 


128 


self was ina mistake. In the Respublica 
Hlungarica there is an account of a 
desperate rebellion in the year I514, 
headed by two brothers of the name of 
Zeck, George and Luke. When it was 
quelled, George, not Luke, was punished 
by his head being encircled with a red- 
hot iron crown’ (Boswell). It is now 
said that the name of the brothers was 
Dosa, not Zeck. Damiens attempted to 
assassinate Louis XV. on January 5th, 
1757. For this he was first tortured and 
then executed. 


| 
29 THE DESERTED VILLAGE. Compare an 


admirable line of Thomson (7%e Seasons ; 
Winter), 


* The kiss, snatched hasty from the sidelong maid.’ 


149 427-30 These lines were written by Johnson 


(Boswell). 


PAGE LINE : 
— THE Hermit. Stanza 30, 
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* And when beside me n the dale. 


This is an added stanza, on the authority 
of Bishop Percy, of Dromore. 


— POSTSCRIPT TO RETALIATION. Prior is 


not satisfied of the authenticity of these 
verses. The following is an abstract of 
the letter sent with them to the pub- 
lisher :—‘ I have in my possession a sheet 
of paper containing near forty lines in 
the Doctor’s own handwriting: there are 
many scattered broken verses on Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, Counsellor Ridge, Mr. 
Beauclerk, and Mr. Whitefoord. The 
epitaph on the last-mentioned gentleman 
is the only one that is finished, and there- 
fore I have copied it that you may add it 
to the next edition. It is a striking proof 
of Doctor Goldsmith’s good nature. I 
saw this sheet of paper in the Doctor’s 
room five or six days before he died; and 
as I had got all the other epitaphs, I 
asked him if I might take it. ‘‘In truth 
you may, my boy,” replied he, ‘‘ for it 
will be of no use to me where I am 
going.”’ It will be noticed that the 
writer of the letter plainly states that 
what he sends is only a copy. 


— THE THRENODIA: Part I. 


* There Faith shall come, a pilgrim grey,’ 


I cannot refrain from pointing out the 
close resemblance of these four lines to 
Collins’s Ode (1746). 


‘There Honour comes, a pilgrim gray. .. . 


They are, in fact, copied, almost word for 
word. And again, in Part II. : 
‘ For thine and Britain’s wrongs they feel, 


Again they snatch the gleamy steel, 
And wish the avenging fight.’ 
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207 


208 


208 


208 
209 
209 


This is almost a literal transcription from 
Collins’s Ode on the Death of Colonel 
Ross, written in 1745. There is yet an- 
other very close resemblance. Collins 
wrote (Dzrge in Cymbeline): 


‘Each opening sweet of earliest bloom, 
And rifle all the breathing spring.’ 


Goldsmith : 
‘We'll rifle the spring of its earliest bloom.’ 


Goldsmith must surely have admired 
Collins; yet he was too true a poet 
himself to have felt it necessary to 
‘convey’ in this open manner. 


— On SEEING MRs. PERFORM, ETC. 
These verses are from The Cztizen of the 
World, 


— Lines. IN aLt my EnNna’s, ‘Even in 
the sultry wilds of Southern America the 
lover is not satisfied with possessing his 
mistress’s person, without having her 
mind.’ From Zhe Citizen of the World. 


— CHASTE ARE THEIR INSTINCTS, ETC, 
From Zhe History of Animated Nature: 
in praise of the constancy of birds. 


— AN EPIGRAM, ETC. From the same. 
— To G. C. anv R. L. From the same. 


— ON THE DEATH oF THE R1. Hon. * * * 
From The Citizen of the World, 
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217. — THE ETON ODE. Stanza 5. 


Gay hope is theirs by fancy fed, 
Less pleasing when possessed : 


Rogers pointed out the blemish in these 
lines. How, he asked, can you be 
possessed of hope? (The Table-Talk of 
Samuel Rogers). 


248 — Tue Erecy. ‘In the first manuscript of 
this exquisite poem TI find the conclusion 
different from that which he afterwards 
composed ; and though his afterthought 
was unquestionably the best, yet there is 
a pathetic melancholy in the four rejected 
stanzas which highly claims preservation. 
I shall therefore give them as a variation. 


VARIATION 
The thoughtless world to Majesty may bow, 
Exalt the brave, and idolise success : 
But more to innocence their safety owe, 
Than Pow’r, or Genius, e’er conspired to bless. 
And thou, who mindful of th’ unhonour'd dead, 
Dost in these notes their artless tale relate, 
By night and lonely contemplation led 
To wander in the gloomy walks of fate: 
Hark! how the sacred Calm, that breathes around, 
Bids every fierce tumultuous passion cease ; 
In still small accents whispering from the ground, 
A grateful earnest of eternal peace. 
No more, with reason and thyself at strife, 
Give anxious cares and endless wishes room } 
But through the cool sequester'd vale of life 
Pursue the silent tenor of thy doom. 


And here the poem was originally intended 
to conclude, before the happy idea of 
the hoary - headed Swain, etc. suggested 
itself to him. I cannot help hinting to 
the reader that I think the third of these 
rejected stanzas equal to any in the whole 
Elegy’ (Mason), 
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251 — Stanza 25. 
To meet the sun upon the upland lawn. 
‘ After this, in his first manuscript, followed 
this stanza : 
Him have we seen, the greenwood side along, 
While o’er the heath we hied, our labour done, 
Oft as the woodlark pip’d her farewell song, 
With wistful eyes pursue the setting sun. 
I rather wonder that he rejected this 
stanza, as it not only has the same sort 
of Doric delicacy which charms so pecu- 
liarly in this part of the Poem, but also 
completes the account of his whole day ; 
whereas, the Evening scene being 
omitted, we have only his Morning Walk, 
and his Noontide repose’ (Mason). 
252 — Stanza 29. 
‘ Graved on the stone beneath yon aged thorn.’ 
Between this line and the Epitaph, Mr. 
Gray originally inserted a very beautiful 
stanza, which was printed in some of the 
first editions, but afterwards omitted: 
because he thought (and in my opinion 
very justly) that it was too long a paren- 
thesis inthis place. The lines however 
are, in themselves, exquisitely fine, and 
demand preservation’ (Mason). 
There, scatter’d oft, the earliest of the year, 
By hands unseen are show’rs of violets found; 
The redbreast loves to build and warble there, 
And little footsteps lightly print the ground. 
253. — A Lone Srory. I take the following 
account of the origin of these verses from 
an edition of Gray’s Poems in my posses- 
sion, London, John Sharpe, 1826. There 
is no editor’s name: ‘In the year 1750, 
Mr. Gray finished his celebrated Elegy, © 
and communicated it to his friend Mr. 
Walpole, whose good taste was too much 
charmed to suffer him to withhold the 
sight of it from his acquaintance. Accord- 
ingly, it was shown about for some time 
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in manuscript, and received with all the 
applause it so justly merited. Amongst 
the rest of the fashionable world, Lady 
Cobham, who resided at Stoke-Pogis, and 
to whom the mansion-house and park be- 
longed, had read and admired it. Wishing 
to be acquainted with the author, her 
relation, Miss Speed, and Lady Schaub, 
then at her house, undertook to bring 
this about by making him the first visit. 
He had been accustomed to spend his 
summer vacations from Cambridge at 
the house occupied by Mrs. Rogers, his 
aunt, whither his mother and her sister, 
Miss Antrobus, had also retired, situated 
at the entrance upon Stoke Common, 
called West End, and about a mile from 
the manor house. He happened to be 
from home when the ladies arrived at the 
sequestered habitation, and when he re- 
turned was not a little surprised to find, 
written on one of his papers in the 
parlour, the following note: ‘“ Lady 
Schaub’s compliments to Mr. Gray: She 
is sorry not to have found him at home, 
to tell him that Lady Brown is very well.” 
Such a compliment necessitated him to 
return the visit; and as the beginning 
of the acquaintance seemed to have a 
romantic character, he very soon com- 
posed the following ludicrous account of 
the adventure, for the amusement of the 
ladies in question, which he entitled 
A Long Story.’ 


258 — ODE ON VICIssITUDE. ‘This considera- 


tion [rather a defect in his judgment than 
a want of respect to Gray’s memory] 
emboldens me to print the following 
fragment of an Ode in this place, which 
was unquestionably another of the ideas 
alluded to in the preceding letter: since 
I find in his memorandum book of the 
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preceding year (1754) a sketch of his 
design as follows: ‘‘ Contrast between 
the winter past and coming spring. Joy 
owing to that vicissituide—many who 
never feel that delight—Sloth—Envy— 
Ambition. How much happier the rustic 
who feels it, though he knows not how.” 
I print this careless note in order that the 
reader mayconceivetheintended argument 
of the whole; who, I doubt not, will, on 
perusing the following beautiful stanzas, 
lament with me that he left it incomplete” 
(Mason). 

Besides the six complete stanzas here 
given, there are two half-stanzas and some 
lines and half-lines left by Gray as part of 
this poem. Mason, who seems to have 
had a quite sufficiently exalted opinion of 
his own gifts as a poet, took these frag- 
ments and (as he says) had the boldness 
to attempt to finish the Ode himself. He 
did ‘finish’ it, but all that is printed in 
this collection is undoubtedly Gray’s. 

The last stanza, and especially the four 
concluding lines, might have been written 
by Wordsworth. 


260 — TRANSLATION From STATIUS. This 


261 — 


translation, which Gray sent to West, 
consisted of about a hundred and ten 
lines. Mason, who believes this was 
Gray’s first attempt in English verse, has 
preserved these twenty-seven lines only. 


‘It [Hymn to Ignorance] seems to have 
been intended as a Hymn or Address to 
Ignorance; and I presume, had he pro- 
ceeded with it, would have contained 
much good satire upon false science and 
scholastic pedantry. What he writ of it 
is purely introductory; yet many of the 
lines are so strong, and the general cast 
of the versification so musical, that I 
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believe it will give the generality of 
readers a higher opinion of his political 
talents than many of his lyrical produc- 
tions have done. I speak of the gener- 
ality, because it is a certain fact that their 
taste is founded upon the ten-syllable 
couplets of Dryden and Pope, and upon 
these only’ (Mason). 


262 — THEALLIANCE,ETC. ‘AsI have nothing 
/ more to say at present, I fill my paper 
with the beginning of an Essay: what 
' name to give it I know not; but the sub- 
ject is the Alliance of Education and 
Government: I mean to show that they 
must both concur to produce great and 
useful men’ (Letter from Gray to Dr. 
Wharton: August 19th, 1748). 
* Instead of compiling tables of chronology 
and natural history, why did not Mr. 
Gray apply the powers of his genius to 
finish the philosophic poem of which he 
has left such an exquisite specimen?’ 
(Gibbon). 
‘The following couplet, which was in- 
tended to have been introduced in. the 
poem on the Alliance of Education and 
Government, is much too beautiful to be 
lost’ (Mason). 
When love could teach a monarch to be wise, 
And gospel-light first dawn'd from Bullen’s eyes. 
265 — Sranzas TO MR. BENTLEY. Mr. Bentley 
had made a set of designs to illustrate 
Gray’s poems. For an interesting account 
of this partnership between Gray and 
Bentley see Mr. Edmund Gosse’s Gray in 
the ‘ Men of Letters’ series. 


267. — SKETCH OF HIS OWN CHARACTER. This 
\ was found in one of his note-books. ‘It 
has been commonly supposed that the 

lines suggested to Goldsmith his character 

of Burke in Refalzation. Charles Town- 
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shend is the famous statesman, surnamed 
the Weathercock ; the Rev. Samuel Squire 
was much more obscure, an intriguing 
fellow of a Cambridge college who had 
just contrived to wriggle into the bishopric 
of St. David’s’ (Gosse, Gray, 1902). 


267. — TopuHeT. I take the following from Gosse’s 


Gray, 1902 :— 


-*The Candidate found its way into print 


long after Gray’s death, but only in a 
fragmentary form; and the same has 
hitherto been true of Zophet, of which 
I am able to give, for the first time, a 
complete text from the Pembroke MSS. 
One of Gray’s particular friends, ‘‘ placid 
Mr. Tyson of Bene’t College,” made a 
drawing of the Rev. Henry Etough, a 
converted Jew, a man of slanderous and 
violent temper, who had climbed into 
high preferment in the Church of Eng- 
land. Underneath this very rude and 
hideous caricature Gray wrote these lines’: 
Here follow the savage lines entitled 
Tophet. Without the explanation given 
above they are quite unintelligible ; but 
now, through Mr. Gosse’s generosity, their 
meaning is rendered quite clear. 


268 — The IMpROMpTU. This is said to have 


been suggested by a view of the (late) 
Lord Holland’s house at Kinsgate, in 
Kent, in 1766. The house was then 
falling to ruin. 


269 — THE CANDIDATE. This lampoon was 


written a short time previous to the 
election of a High Steward of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, for which office 
the noble Lord alluded to made an active 
canvass. He was the notorious John, Earl 
of Sandwich, and there is no doubt that 
this satire was effective in helping towards 
his defeat. Philip Hardwicke was elected 
by a maiority of one (Gosse’s Gray), 
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PAGE 

314 ODE ON POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS. I 
print this Ode as I find it in the Aldine 
edition, but there can be no doubt that 
some hand other than that of Collins has 
had a share in its production. Mrs. Bar- 
bauld, in an Essay prefixed to her edition 
of the poet (1802) writes: ‘To the poems 
which have usually been published as the 
work of Collins is now first added Az 
Ode on the Popular Superstitions of the 
Highlands of Scotland, which was read 
by the Rev. Dr. Carlyle on the 19th of 
April, 1784, at the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh. It was inscribed to Mr. 
John Home, and fell into the hands of 
Dr. Carlyle, among the papers of a 
deceased friend, where it lay unregarded, 
tili a hint given by Dr. Johnson, in his 
Life of Collins, of the existence of such 
a poem, revived the remembrance of it, 
and after diligent search it was found in 
the handwriting of the author. It seems 
to have been the first rough draft of the 
poem ; it was written in 1749, and prob- 
ably the author, who died in 1756 [really 
in 1759], never enjoyed spirits sufficient to 
finish it. Several hemistichs and words 
left blank have been supplied by Dr. 
Carlyle: and the fifth, and half of the 
sixth stanza, by Dr. Mackenzie. . .’ 

On this subject Sir Egerton Brydges, in 
an essay prefixed to the Aldine edition 
(1830), writes: ‘About 1781 or 1782 a 
copy was found among the papers of 
Dr. Carlyle, with a chasm of two or 
three stanzas. As to the edition of Bell, 
in which it is pretended that the lost 
stanzas have been recovered, I have no 
more doubt that they are spurzous than 
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that I did not write them myself. I wilt 
not dwell upon this subject, but only 
mention that it is quite impossible Collins 
could write ‘‘ Hate gave the fatal blow,” 
and “ bowing to freedom’s yoe,” and such 
a line as 
‘Tn the first year of the first George’s reign.” 

There is not one line among these inter- 


polated stanzas which it is possible that 
Collins could have written.’ 


Most people will agree with Sir E. 


Brydges. Dyce, however, who is re- 
puted one of the best of editors, appears 
to have accepted the whole poem, as here 
printed, as genuine (see his Note, page 
203, to his edition of Collins, 1827). I 
have marked the doubtful lines by enclos- 
ing them in square brackets, 
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Alas! with swift and silent pace c ‘nage! 
At length must-Suffolk beauties shine in vain < . 8 
Behold, my fair, where’er we rove. 4 A - 97 
Bright Stella, form’d for universal reign + . 288 
Condemn’d to Hope’s delusive mine . : ei tess LOS 
Err shall they not, who resolute explore s . «. 8O 
Evening now from purple wings ° . . Peat 4) 
Friendship, peculiar boon of heav’n . C . « 106 
Glassy water, glassy water * A 3 7) 0% 
Grown old in courts, thou art not surely one. é ot wae 
Had this fair figure which this form displays. . 82 
Hermit hoar, in solemn cell . ‘ ; f Or 
If at your coming princes disappear . - 4 - 92 
If the man whoturnips cries . ° . : = OE 
In bed we laugh, in bed we cry ° : oe Os 
Let observation with extensive view . - fs ~ 16x 
Long-expected one-and-twenty 4 ° 5 = 107 
Long may live my lovely Hetty A Cj C a °o2 
Lovely courier of the sky . . ‘ 88 


My first shuts out thieves from your house and yourroom 107 


No more the morn with tepid rays. * A rn J 
No more thus brooding o’er yon heap . . «= . 84 
Not the soft sighs of vernal gales . . . oO 
O’er crackling ice, o'er gulphs profound - 6 s O3 
O’er ice the rapid skaiter flies . . . . . OS 
Oft in danger, yet alive : . a + 94 
‘O Pheebus ! down the western sky ; ‘ . osu, 


Phillips ! whose touch harmonious could remove. + 106 
Prest by the load of life, the weary mind ,. . + 99 


Stern Winter now, by Spring repress’d z ° - 92 
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The hand of him here torpid lies ° 

The snow dissolved, no more is seen . 

The tender infant, meek and mild. 

This night presents a play which public rage. 
Though gold and silk their charms unite 
Tho’ grief and fondness i in my breast rebel . 
Thou who survey’st these walls with curious eye 
Turn on the prudent ant thy heedful eyes 


Wear the gown, and wear the hat e 

What hopes—what terrors doth this gift create 
When lately Stella’s form displayed G 

When Learning’s triumph o’er her barbarous foes. 
When Stella strikes the tuneful string 
Wheresoe’er I turn my view 

Whether Stella’s eyes are found 
Would you hope to gain my heart 


Ye glitt’ring Train! whom lace and velvet bless 
Ye nymphs whom starry rays invest . 
Ye patriot crowds who burn for England's fame 


GOLDSMITH 
Ah me! when shall I marry me ° e 
Amidst the clamour of exulting joys . ' 
Arise, ye sons of worth, arise . . ° 
Chaste are their instincts 2 . . 
Good people all of every sort . * 


Good people all, with one accord 


Here lies poor Ned Purdon, from misery freed 
Here Whiteford reclines, and deny it who can 


Hold, ma’am, your pardon. What's your business here 


Hold, prompter, hold! a word before your nonsense 


In all my Enna’s beauties blest 
In these bold times, when learning’s sons explore 


John Trott was desired by two witty peers . 


Let not the hungry Bavius’ angry stroke 5 
Let schoolmasters puzzle their brain 
Logicians have but ill defined . 

Long had I sought in vain to find 


. 


Of old, when Scarron his companions invited 
O memory ! thou fond deceiver é F 


Remote, unfriended, melancholy, slow 


. 


. 
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Say, cruel Iris, pretty rake . < ¢ f - 170 
Secluded from domestic strife . . “ - Bee ie) 
Sure ’twas by Providence designed . : a - 169 
Sweet Auburn! loveliest village of the plain. . - 128 
Thanks, my lord, for your venison. e . «48: 
There is a place, so Ariosto sings é : s, 182 
The wretch, condemn’d with life to part z . i172 


This tomb, inscribed to gentle Parnell’s name cs + 293 
To you, bright fair, the Nine address their lays A . 207 
Turn, gentle hermit of the dale r 3 b 142 


’Twas you, or I, or he, or all together. Z 209 
Weeping, murmuring, complaining . ° = 575 
What! five long acts—and all to make us wiser 7 - 178 
What! no way ‘left to shun th’ inglorious stage 5 < E74 
When lovely woman stoops to folly . : . °. X75 
Where the Red Lion, staring o’erthe way . : 2 66 
Your mandate I got A s £96 
Ye captive tribes, that hourly watch and weep . - 184 
Ye Muses, pour the pitying tear “ A ~ + 209 
GRAY 
As sickly plants betray a niggard earth = é . 262 
Awake, Aeolian lyre, awake . ‘ 5 3 - 222 
Conan’s name, my lay, rehearse > $ e 5 245 
Daughter of Jove, relentless power . 5 A + 220 
Had I but the torrent’s might . 3 é + 244 
Hail, horrors, hail! ye ever gloomy bowers = A, pn ZOE 
Have ye seen the tusky boar . - A . was 
Hence, avaunt, 'tis holy ground 4 + (233 
Here, foremost in the dangerous path ‘of fame ~ 247 
In Britain’s isle, no matter where : . 253 
In silent gaze the tuneful choir among. = q + 265 
In vain to me the smiling mornings shine, A - 246 
Lo! where the rosy bosom’d hours. > eS) 
Lo! where this silent marble weeps . 3 A - 246 
Now the golden morn aloft . ° . fe BSS 
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